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The Day appointed by Authority for a General Fast, 
on Accojunt of the American Rebellion. 



VOL. YIII. B 



JDie Veni^is^ 13® pecembris, 1776, Post 

Meridiem. 

Obdereb, by Ihe Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal^ -in Parliament assembled, That the 
Thanks of this House be, and are hereby, given 
to the LoMl Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
for the Sermon by him preached before this 
House, this day, in the Abbey Church, West- 
TlUDSter; and Jhe is hereby desired to cause the 
same to be forthwith printed and published. 

Ashley Cowper, 
Cler, Parliamentor. 
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J (galled mine own ways to, rememhrance : and 
turned myfeef unto thy testimonies. 



..i: I 



'X'lHE great object of this day 's! sdlemnitj^^ is, 
toi kumSle oursehes before Almiglity: (Stodyif 
order to obiui» patd^n of .vur» sihs^ ; ^JBut ttu9 
end requii*esy that .we eateriiDtb.aii eacneeit.ref- 

ft 

eollectiou of ©lir. fwat/s<, : and vsted^sstly resolve 
\o forsake all' those^ 'i^iiicti vae shkll find reason 



to condemn. 



» i. .,»: 
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Such is the example set us by the royal au- 
thor of the text cj And, though- it ;might claim 
our respect .at^alt ttiiB^S) it/ especially; does sd, 
at this juDc^turej when our. i^ns have brought 
. down upon us the heaviest df<thcisti^ judgments, 
with which it pleaaes God ; toi>visit/ and, if it 
maybe, to reclaim, offending nations. 
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4 ^ SERMON BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS . 

And the hand of Heaven is not the less, but 
the more visible in this calamity, for it's be- 
falling us, when the acknowledged power of 
our country seemed tb s^ure *it against all re» 
sistance, both within and without ; and when 
it was not to be expected, from the usual course 
of hums^n affairs, that an attempt of this nature, 
so unprovoked, at once,, and so hazardous, 
would be made. * 'Something there must have 
been,. much amiss in that people, against whom 
the Almighty permits the sword of civil fury, 
pnder such circumstances, to be drawn, 

' Fron[iiiWhat'oo2{yas',.and by what sieps^ itliis 
^p^i^tdui^ l^ischief hath \ grown up to it's '^rev 
Milt^^^fi^ and.terror, it is aot>?^eedful, and.tiaay 
twt bei»op€f,fOF.m€rto aay, r For which of «is 
is unacquainted ^vSth: these. .things?^ AtudiKow 
ill suited to the modest piejty of this day would 
, be, the vehement accusation of others^ .or the 
sollicitous justification of oprselves ! 

• . . • : • ; ... • . .- ■ 

Yet, '^imong • the variouf^ pitetenoes, which 
Jbave^^ervcid topcrvBTt the ifudgments jo^f many^ 
X)ms> a so sttange, and of i so pevifrcviMisra ten^ 
4ency,JWeireit^tQibei^nerally admitted, that a 
jword > or " two /caf^nof be misemployeci /in : the 
censure ofit^ ' • 



It; IS in the order, of ;thing8, that they whoj 
for:any purpose, \yiih to drslw the people into a 
scheme of resistance to an established ^ovem-^ 
ment, should labour to impress thei^, first of 
all, with a persuasion of their being illgoverned^ 
Acts of tyranny and oppression are, therefprcii 
sought out with diligence ; and invented, whien 
they capnot be found t And the credulous 
multitude have but too easily, at. all; times, lent 
an ear to such charges^ 

But it is quite nevr, and beyond measure 
extravagant, to tell us. That, although there b^ 
DO considerable abuse of the government, as it 
now standi, we are bound in conscience to re-* 
sist it, because such abuse is possible, and be-^ 
cau^e a more desirable form of government may 
be conceived » And yet, to the disgrace. of, ^n 
^e« q^Uing itself philosophical, such; sophistry 
has passed, not on the multitude only, but, as 
it is said, on wise men. 

On the other hand, it would be unjust to 
say^ that speculations on the nature and end of 
government are, therefore, useless or evenburt-? 
ftil, .because we see them, in the present in^ 
stance, 90 egregiously misapplied. Theories. pn 
government, when framed by sober and think.* 
ing men, cannot but be'of great importance, as 
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serving to remind both the governors and ^ go- 
verned of their respective interests and duties ; 
nay, and as tending ultimately to improve esta- 
blishments themselves; but by degrees only, 
and by constitutional means. Our own excel- 
lent est?iblishmcnt has, in this way, been much 
improved : And we surely owe ou^ thanks to 
those theorists, whose generous laboui's have 
contributed to this end. 

But to apply these theories, ho^v reasonable 
soever in themselves, directly to the correction 
of established governments, and to insist, that 
force may, or should, be called in to realize 
these visions, is a sort of fanaticism, which, if 
suffered to take it^s course, would introduce 
the utmost confusion into human affaii*s; would 
be constantly disturbing, and must, in the end, 
subvert, the best government, that ever did*, 
or ever can, subsist in the world. 

Thus much, then, in reproof of so wild and 
destructive a principle, I could not help saying 
in the entrance of a discourse, which, to suit 
the occasion, should have little of altercation 
and dispute ; and which, agreeably to the text^ 
must turn chiefly on the great duties of Recol- 
lection and Repentance. /" 
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• 

But what, you will say, " Is a criminal ea* 
terprize, like this, which occasions our present 
meeting, to be charged on those only, agamst 
whom, it is directed? And must we be the 
worst of sinners, because there are those of oUr 
fellow-subjects, who have taken up arms against 
their Sovereign ?^' , 

Far be it from me to affirm either of these 
things ! Yet he was a wise man, who saidv 
that, when a man^s ways f lease Ahe Lor d^ he 
mdketh even his enemies to he at peace wiiA 
him^: And I think it clear fromf the tenour-of 
scripture, and even from our own experiedrce^ 
that no national distress is ever inflicted, before 
it is deserved. 

And the conviction of this sad truth is 
ground enough for us to turn ourselves to the 
great work of Repentance ; which does not re- 
quire us to form discouraging, or indeed ^any^ 
comparisons between ourselves and the ene-^ 
mies we contend with, but to call to mind 
that we have, indeed, merited the evil, we 
suffer, whether brought upon us immediately 
by our own sins, or those of other men. A 
civil war is the most dreadful of those instru- 

a Prov,.xvi. 7. 



niiente) by tvhicb the .moral govemneient of God 
in administered in ti^s world. And, when such 
kjwdgem^m is in the earthy be our comparative 
merits whut Ihey may^ we shall do well to learn 
figiiHomne^s\ » ' 

But, after all, who, or what are wc, that we 
should talk of merits^ or scruple to place this 
afau^iiig visitation of Heaven to the account of 
cAir sins ^-^ Merciful God! Do thou incline 
oor hearts to follow the example of thy servaoly 
I^vid, tills day, in calRmg our own ways to re- 
memhronce^ and we shall presently see what 
need there is ibr us to turn owr feet tuuTo thy 
testimaides! 

1. To begin from that point, whence all true 
worth and goodness proceeds, I mean, froim 

RfiLIdlON. 

^ There is no people on the face of the earth, 
more deeply indebted to Providence for blessings 
of all sorts, spiritual as well as temporal, than 
w« qK this^ Christian and Protestant nation. 
But bas our pious gratitude kept pace with 
tliese obligations ? 

b Isaiahj xxvi. 9. 
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InBrrite are th^ benefits, that' dedcendi^ii 
ui» from our W£ll«r£TorM£i> Religion, aiid 
from the watchful care of Heaten in the sup- 
port and protection of it. Yet who reflects on 
these things ? Should we so much as hear a 
word on the subject, if it did not suit the pui^ 
pose, sometimes, of peevish men and parties 
among us, to revive the memory of it ? Have 
we even a decent regard for the honour of out 
great Reformers ? And is not the little zeal, 
we have left for Protestantism itself, spent in 
idle cavils at the stupendous work, atchieved 
by their hands ? 

But why speak J of reformed religion ? Is 
there any of us, almost, who is animated with 
that zeal for Christianity itself, which glowect 
in the breasts of our fathers ? 

Too many proclaim their disbelief of it, nay, 
their utter contempt of all that is called Reli- 
gion ; and yet appear to give no offence (where, 
metbinks, it should be taken) by their manifest, 
their avowed, their ostentatious impieties. Is 
it not even growing into a maxim, in certain 
quarters, that Religion, or Irreligion, is a matter 
of no moment in the characters of men, and 
that none, but a bigot, is affected by that dis- 
tinction ? 



. 10 8.{:!rmon before the house of lords 

, It is true, the wiser, and, in every sense of 
the word, better, part of the public have an 
abhorrence of this profligacy. They profess, 
and without doubt entertain, a respect for the 
authority of their divine religion, -Yet who 
has not observed, that more than a few of these 
reduce that authority to just nothing, and, in a 
sort of philosophical delirium, are for setting 
up their Reason, that is, their own authority, 
in it's stead ? v 

Even we, of the Clergy, have we not some 
need to be put in mind of doing our first works, 
and of returning to our jirst love ^ ? Has not 
the contagion of the times sicklied over the 
complexion of even our zeal and charity ? while 
we neither repell the enemies of the faith with 
that vigour, nor confirm the faithful themselves 
with that vigilancCj which did so much honour 
to our predecessors in the sacred ministry. 

But to come to plain practical Religion^ as 
evidenced in our churches, and houses^ and in 
the offices of common life. 

How few are there, in comparison, who 
make a conscience of serving God, either in 

c Rev. ii. 4, 5. 
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public, or in private ? . Is there so much as the 
air of piety in numberless families, even on 
that day, which by God and man is set apart 
for the duties of it? Nay, is not that day, I 
had almost said, in preference to others, pro- 
pbaned by every sort of amusement and dissi- 
pation? As if there was a full purpose to 
shake off even that small appearance of reli- 
gion, which the Lord's day has hitherto, and 
but barely^ kept up. So little do tve retain of 
that habitual seriousness, that awful sense of 
God, and of our dependence upon him, in 
which the essence of the religious charact^ 
consists! 

2. And, if such be the state of religion 
among us, who will wonder, that the moral 
VIRTUES, which have no firm abode in the 
Godless mind, are deserting us so fast ? Who 
can think it strange, that oaths have lost their 
power? And that the most solemn engage- 
ments, even those contracted at the altar itself, 
are falling apace, or rather ^xejallen with many^ 
into contempt ? 

Our »a/2^ra/ appetites, indeed, are impatient- 
for their respective gratifications ; and the lower 
classes of men, uneducated and undisciplined, 
are, at all times, too generally enslaved by 
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them. But an overflow of wealth, axid, it^ 
consequence^ ingenious Luxury, has nqvvi made 
our fcmtastic wants, as clamoFOUs^ as the na<- 
turftl ; and the rage, with which the objects of 
thera, or what we call ppHte and elegant ple^r 
sures iilld accommodations, are pursued la the 
higher rai^s of lifer, discovers an impoieney of 
miiid, equal to that of the lowest vulgar, and 
more ruinous in its effects. For, whence is it, 
else, that bankruptcies ar^ so freq^uent ? that 
every species of firaud and rapine is hazarded ? 
that a hist for gaming is grovrn epidemical and 
uncontroulable ? that the ruin of noble and 
opulent &milies surprizes nobody ? that even . 
suicide is the crime of almost every day, nay 
and justified, too, as well as committed? . 

If horrors, like these, admit of aggravatian^ 
it is, that they meet us in a country, where the 
religion of Jesus is taught in it's piuity, and, 
as yet, is publicly professed ; in a country, that 
wants no means of knowing it's duty, and, 
among it's other motives to the practice of it, 
has one, as rare as it is valuable, I mean. The 
best example in the highest place. 



> 



3. In this relaxed state of private morcdsy it 
13 easy to guess what must be the tone of om,* 
CIVIL or POLITICAL virtues. 
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yice is never so shmneless^ 0$ when kpre- 
Vends tQ public (Spirit. Yet tbi$ efironteiy i9 
so coiai9on, that it scandalizes oobody^;. 14 
indeed, nfnse and clamQur f^nd yk>l€ince; if an 
affected turnout of words, breaking /Oiut in a 
loud defiance of .dignities ; if intemperate in- 
vectives against: the most respected cbttractars,. 
and a contempt c^ all that weard the; £ftce of 
antb^ly among us— —were proofs o( a just 
eohfi^m £9t ^tbe oomoi^n w^ ; > there wo«U bb 
no w^nt of this virtue; ; 

. But whi> tsees riot, thatt tmt patriortiAiti l^es 
not allow itself in these liberties ? that, if, in 
pursuit cf *a; favourite object, it igoes, ooca^ 
sionally, some lengths, scarce justifiable to i^ 
self, it never dfeils, however, *o stop at a ce^i^ 
point, and to respect, at leabt, the firm, injih- 
moveable Jxnrriers of the Ccmstitudion^^fftBut 
haiei such hetn the jtoodesty of our: time$ > Jjsit 
eveiy otie judge for 4iim8elf» And, for the rest« 
I wish it tiid not a]af>eafed of JIfate, that such a 
spirit of mpifie atidcerrupti€m[ppevails,botJi-^ 
home and abroad, >a6 . thvedtens .the suJ^vetsion 
ef all our :public fnterlests;.—^ a spirit! which 
neilbeor the, .vigilance ^of filament, nor the; se* 
verity df :|rablie justice, hath been able to 
omtroiil. - . 
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* I, PASS RAPiDi^Y over these thingui and omit 
a thousand others, that might be mentioned^ 
because I would rather suggest matter to your 
dwb tdflexions, than enlarge on so unwelcome 
a subject, myselE* Besides, I know what is 
commonly thought of such representations. 
Some will treat them, as decent words, on this 
occasion ; others, as charges much i^gravated, 
if not groundless ; even, on many well-ifiteii- 
tioned men an old and oft-repeated- cc^f^nt 
will make, it is possible, but a slight impre^ion: 

Still, it is our duty to speak plainly, on such 
a' day, as this; and if we speak truly too;- it is 
very clear what must be the duty of oUr h^aarers. 
ReadOn istands aghast at the sight <)f -an ^^ un- 

. principled, immoral, incorrigible^^ publick: And 
tbeword of God abounds in such threat3:and 
denunciations, as must strike terror into the 
hedtt of every Believer. And^ although Re^ 

' petttance may not ensure success >in - the great 
coiitest, now depending, (for the Att-ivvise Dis- 
poser of events inay see fit todecpee otherwise) ; 
yet the likeliest method we can take to.procum 
that success vn\\ be, by rendering ourselves 
somewhat less unworthy of it, than, assuredly, 
we now are. At all events,, an amendment of 
life will recommend us to the favour of God, 
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and must theirefoire be useful, indeedls t)ie only 
thing that, in the end, can be truly so, to us. 

Let US then (every one for himself) try what 
Repentance can ^o, under ' this conviction of a 
too general, diepravity, and in this hK^urof na- 
tional distress.' One natural effect of it will 
be,: A readiness to submit ourselves! to-' die au* 
thority of Government in all those just mea«- 
sures, which it may see fit; to take in die pre^ 
sent emergency, and to give the utmost* effect 
to them by our entire agreement and unanimity. 

And would to God, we had always been of 
this mind ! — But, let us, at length, resolve to 
be so. Then may we hope, with the divine 
blessing (which we have supplicated this day) 
on his Majesty^s arms and councils, that this 
unnatural Rebellion will be soon composed ; the- 
just rights of the nation restored ; and a way 
opened for the re*establishment of law and order 
in those miserably distracted provinces, which 
have now learned, from experience, the just 
value of both. 

To conclude ; a pious and Christian use of 
the present occasion, in putting up our vows to 
heaven for the return of the public tranquillity, 
and in forsaking, every one of us, the error of 
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our ways, will perfectly correspond, to the vi^ws 
of our most/ reUgtoU^ md gcacibwi Sovbreigit ; 
who, in calling upon us to join with him in 
tbia/solieinn fast, ia the midst; of his successes, 
nieiBQiatstmtes^ that his trust is.oot ia: bis owil 
strengtbt bat in. thatlof th^ AlmigbQr;; that H« 
regands .(his. neceteaiy chastiBement of his ^ri- 
dutUiil' subjects aa a matlier of the, deepest hu- 
miliation;; and th^ Victory itself but redoubles 
his ardbur to procure ibr na, abd for all his 
^»>pl% the btessisrg^ of Peace. . 
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SERMON 

PREACHED BEFORE 

THE INCORPORATED SOCIETT 

FOR THB 

PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEl 
IN FOREIGN PARTS; 

AT THEIR ANNIVERSARY MEETING 

IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY-LE-BOW, 
ON FRIDAY FEBRUARY l6, I78I. 



TOL. VIII. 



At the Anniversary Meeting of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, in the Vestry-Room of St. Mary*-le- 
Bow, on Friday the 1 6th Day of February, 
1781; 

Agreed, That the Thanks of the Society 
be given to- the Right Reverend the Lord 
Pishop of Lielifield and Coventry^ for the Ser- 
mon preache4 by his Lordship this day before 
the Society ; and that his Lordship be desired 
to deliver a cqpy of the same to the Society 
to be printed. 

/ William Morice, Secretary. 
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Hebrews, xiii. 8« 

Jesus Christy the same yesterday , to-day ^ and 

for ever. 

v. HESE woixls, if considered with an eye to 
the preceding verses, may mean, " That our 
** Lord Jesus Christ is always attentive to the 
" wants and distresses of his faithful followers^ 
" and always at hand to relieve them :" Or, if 
we connect them with the verse, immediately 
following, we may understand them as ex- 
pressing this proposition, " That the doctrine 
" of Jesus Christ is always one and the same, 
" independently of the wayward and changeable 
" fancies of men." In either way, I say, the 
words may be taken ; and they do not neces- 
sarily imply more than the one or the other of 
these two senses, which the context will oblige 
us to bestow upon them. 

c S 
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But the minds of the Apostles, full of the 
greatest ideas, and swelling with the suggestions 
of the holy Spirit, which, in no scanty measure, 
was imparted to them, perpetually overflow, 
as it were, the sulyect of their discourse, and 
expatiate into other and larger views, than seem 
necessary to the completion of the argument, 
immediately presented to them. 

This being the ti^anner of the inspired writers, 
it can be thought no forced ,or violent con- 
struction of the text, to take it in the full exr. 
tent of the expression ; which is so striking and 
awful, as naturally to turn our thoughts towards^ 
the contemplation of the three following pai|> 
ticulars.: . i 

First, The ineflf^ble glory of our Lord^s 
Person; 

Secondly, The immensity of the sckeme of 
Redemption ihraugh his hiood^; And 

Lastly, The imchangeable nature, of Wa 
ReUgion. 

In these several senses, it is truly and ^m» 
phatically said of Jesu& Christ, That he i> ih^ 
sixme yesterday >i io^day^ md for ever. 

* Eph. i. 7. 
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L The tTMscendhmt digvol^ of cmr Uessed 
I^d's Person is eKpresRied in tb^e words. 

For what lesB do they 11111% tbftn a ;)erfect 
^tole of being) a pix>per €^mtty of exAtence ? 
AgreehMy to what we read elsewhere. That Ae 
was in ike i^inmng^ — bi^re oH thiags^'-^xHsak 
he is Alpha and Omega, the first and the last^ 
-^that his tktcme isjir ^er owdf 4W«r^— -and his 
piings ^rih Jr9m everl&sti$^^ :: Nay, «Qd suit- 
ably to the Tety tarn of pbiase, which die Holy 
Ghmt empk^ in chamcterizing tlie Supreme 
Majesty of Heaven, / 'i^m Adpha andCmegOj 
ike beginning 4md tke emiif^, swih the L&rdj 
whkh isi imd which «Nif , ^md whi^h is 4b €omey 
iie Aimigkiy^. 

When Jegus Christ, therefore, is held out to 
Uft in the text, as being the same festerd^^ ^&^ 
dm/i undfyr ever^ we may be attowed, or ridtiver 
we are required^ io elevate our thoughts to the 
utmost^ and to cmiceiTe with inexpressibie «we 
and venemtion o^ th&i gfory which he htid iSiHth 
the Ftather^ ie^re this W9rldwas\ 

^Jekai. 1. c ctoi. i, 17. 

* Rev. i. 17- xxu. 13. « Heb. i. a 

^ Micah V.2. g Kev. i. 8. 
^ John xvii. 5. 
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II. We are called upon by these words to 
reflect on the constant^ uniform tenour of that 
amazing scheme of Redemption, which was 
planned before the ages, was unfolded by just 
degrees, and was finally completed in Christ 
Jesus; in this sense^ likewise, so interesting to 
us, tJke SAME yesterday J to-day, and for ever. 

The ifoorks of the Lord, says the Psalmist^ 
are greats and sought out of all those that have 
pleasure therein '• But which of his works is 
so stupendous, or carries the enraptured mind 
to so high an original, as that which respects 
the redemption by Christ Jesus ? Man was 
produced in time, and stationed on this earth at 
the distance of no more years, than our chro*- 
nology easily reckons up. But who can go 
back to that moment, when the Godhead sate 
in council on the dispensation of Grace by the 
Gospel ? On the mystery^ which from the be- 
ginning of the world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ ; to the intent 
thati in the fullness of time, unto the principa- 
lities and powers in heavenly places might be 
knozon by the Church the manfold wisdom of 
God, according to the eternal purpose which he 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord^? Inspirec) 

\ Ps.iii.2. k Eph. Ui. 9, 10, H. 
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langus^e itself labours, we see, ia setting forth 
the extent of this dispensation; in declaring 
to MS what is the breadth^ and lengthy anddepthy 
and height of this scheme of diyine wisdom,; 
through the hve of Christy which passeth khow^. 
ledgeK 

Known unto Godj indeed, are alx his works 
from the beginning^. But this great work of. 
love seems to have been ever present to him^ 
to have engaged and occupied, if we may pre- 
sume 80 to speak, the constant, the unremit- 
ting, the unwearied attention of the divine 
mind ; and to have entered into all the counsels 
of his providence, which he had formed for 
the display of his glory, through all ages, world 
without end ^. 

Such is the idea which the Scriptures oblige 
us to entertain of the manifold wisdom of God 
ia Christ Jesus : manifold, as it presents to us. 
the various evolutions of ah eternal and infi- 
nitely . extended dispensation of Grace ; but 
one and the same, with regard to the end in 
irtew, the redemption of a ruined world, and 
to the conduct and completion of them all by 
the means, and in the person, of the Redeemer. 

1 Eph. iil 18, 19. « Acte x .18. » Eph. iii. 21. 
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What parts of this scheme lie out of the 
verge of our world, and how much of it hath 
respected, or may hereafter respect, other and 
higher natures by £ir, than the sons of men, it 
would be fruitless to inquire, as these deep 
things of God have not been distinctly revealed 
to us. Yet one thing deserves our notice. 
That the Angels themselves ^ desire to look into 
Ms scheme of salvation ; and are surely some 
way codcemed in it, since it was designed to 
comprehend, and gather together in one^ dl 
thills in Christ J both which are in heaven^ and 
which are on earthy even in him p. 

But conceive of the interest which celestial 
beings have in Jesus Christ, as you will ; there 
can be no doubt, that he has been invariably 
the end of all God's revelations to mankind. 
The histoty of Redemption is cosBval with, that 
of the Globe itself, has run through eveiy 
stage of its existence, and will outlast its ut* 
most duration. The precious hope of a Re*- 
deemer was the support of fallen man ; the 
theme of all the Patriarchs; the basis of all 
the Covenilnts ; the boast and exultation of all 
the Prophets ; and the desire of all nations. 

o iPeti. l»i P Eph.i. la 
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Look tcmnA on thfe shifting scent's of glorjr, 
^ich have been exhibited in the theatt^ of 
this worid ; and see th6 success of mightjreon* 
ijuerors, the policy f>f states, the destiny of 
empires, depend on the secret purpose of God 
in his son Jesus : before whom all the atchieve- 
intents and imaginations of men most bofr 
d6wn, and to whose honour all the mysterious 
workings of his providence are liow, have hi- 
therto been, and will for ever be, directed. 

Such is the uniform, immutable, everlasting 
tenour of that dispensation, we call Christian ; 
the power and wisdom of God in Jesus Christy 
the same yesterday^ to-dajl^ and for ever. But 

III. Lastly, these words express the uti» 
changeable nature and perpetual obligation of 
Christianity, considered as a Lttw of Religion^ 
or RnieofLife^ as well as a scheme of wisdom 
and mercy unspeakable for the redemption of 
mankind. 

Salvation by the bl<>od of Christ was the 
eternal purpotee of God, the ultimate end of 
, all his counsete. Bnt, for the attainment of it^ 
He chose to reveal his will gradually by several 
intermediate and preparatory communicatibns. 
Hence the divine Law, though still directed to 
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the same end, ha& been diversified^ accordrng 
as the Legislator saw fit, at sundry times, and 
in divers manners j to speak in times past unto 
ih^ Fathers bjf the Prophets. 

But now, at length, He hath spoken to us b^ 
his Son ; whose word has become the standing 
law of mankind ; obhgatory on all, to whom it 
is made known, and unalterable by any autho- 
rity, or by any change of circumstances what- 
soever. The terms of salvation are irrevocably 
fixed. They are proposed to all, and required 
of all, without distinction of seasons or persons^ 
The everlasting Gospel is addressed to aU that 
dwell on the earth; to every nation and kindred 
end tongue and people^. The extent of it is 
universal ; and the obligation so indispensable, 
that if an Angel from Heaven preach any other 
Gospel than that we hope received^ he is to be 
rejected by us ; nay, an anathema rests upon 
him^ Since the sound of the Gospel is gone 
out into all the world^^ we are to listen to no 
other. Nor is it to be modified to our expec- 
tations or fancies. We are complete in hjm, 
which is the head of all principality and power^ ; 
even in Jesus Christ, with regard to the 

q. Rev. xiv. 6. r Gal. i. 6. 

* Rom. X. 18. t Col xi. 10. 
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perpetuity and eternity of his Law, as well as ia 
the Other senses before considered, the same 
yesterday^ iO'dcn/j and for ever. 

After thxs explanation of the text, every 
one sees with what force it apphes to the oc- 
casion of our present meeting. For surely 
such a Religion, as that of Jesus, so divine in 
its origin, so extensive in its views, and so 
permanent in its obligations, deserves to be 
propagated through the world ; and justifie-s, 
or rather demands, the utmost zeal of its pro- 
fessors to spread it abroad among all nations* 

And such is the end of this venerable So- 
ciety ; instituted for the double purpose of 
converting the Heathen, who sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, to the blessed hopes 
of the Gospel ; and of keeping up and pro- 
moting in professed Christians Xkv^X faiths which 
they have already received, but, through indi- 
gence, ignorance, or a vicious life, have suf- 
fered to languish and die away, or have not, 
at least, cultivated to any valuable purpose. 

And can either of these objects be indiffer- 
ent to us? Be it but the /a//er of the two, it 
must deeply affect a good and compassionate 
idind. Where the want of instruction is 
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extreme in those 5irho bear the name of Chtis- 
tians, and the means of obtaining it cieftriy 
not within their power, there is no doubt that 
both benevolence and piety call upon us to 
administer what relief we properly can to their 
pressing necessities. 

But the former^ I suppose, ii th6 UMin ob- 
ject of the Society : And if, on this tdiiscasion, 
we tnay have leave to enlarge our ideitt ft httle, 
and to contemplate that objefct ib the extent 
to which it has been earned by the seal not 
of our's only, but of other ancient and modern 
missions, we shall find it above measure in- 
teresting to all true believers in Jesus^ 

For look on the various wild and Uncivilized 
tribes of men,, of whatever name w colour, 
which our ambition, or avarice, or curiosity 
has discovered, in the new or dd world ; and 
say, if the sight of human nature in sueh 
crying distress, in such sordid, disgraceful, and 
nK)re than brutal wretchedness, be not enough 
to make us fly with aixiour to their relief and 
better accommodation. 

To impart some ideas of order and civility 
to their rude minds, is an effort of true gene- 
rosity : But, if we can find means at the same 



tb»/^ or in con^equeiice of such civility, to 
ia|ii9^ a ^Bse of God and Religion, of the 
yiF^n^ ^nd hopes which spring out of faith ia 
ChYi9t9 ^u4 which open a scene of consolation. 
sfk^ gjloiy to thein« who but ibu^I regard this as 
an act of the most sublime charity ? 

Indeed^ the difficulties, th? danger^, tb? cjis* 
tresses of all sorts, which must be encountered 
by $H^ Christian Missionary, require a more 
tb^ ordinary degree of that virtue, and wUl 
only be sustained by him, wbpm a fervf nt love 
of CHfist and the quickening graces of bis^ 
Spirit have anointed, as it were, and coqse^ 
crated to this arduous service. Then it is, that 
we h?iv^ 9^n the faithful wfcni&ter of the word 
go ^h with the i^eai of an Apostle, wd the 
coi^t9^y of a M^tyi** W& bavo s<een hin^ 
ftjEsake eas^ anid aiQuenqf ; a coiapete^cy at 
least, and the ordinary connfi:;)rts of Society; 
and, with the Gospel in his hand and his Saviour 
ill ki» heart, m^ke hi^ way through buraiDg 
desei^ and the howling wiliderness: iMravin^ 
the r^ge ql ej^i^^tea^ ^ ^\\ ti»e iQconveniencie& 
of ]mg afldi per^jous voyages ; subsnitting to 
tba ^rufdgery of learning basbarow h^uages, 
and to th^ disgust of complying with barbarous 
mvBfAen; w^^M^ing the dark suspicie^is, and 
exposed to the capricious fury, of impotent 
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savages; courting their offensive society, adopt- 
ing their loathsome customs, and assimilating 
bis very nature, almost, to tbeir's ; in a word, 
enduring ail things^ becoming all things^ in the 
patient hope of finding a way to their good 
opinion, and of succeeding, finally, in his un- 
wearied endeavours to mai^e the word of life 
^nd salvation not unacceptable to them.. 

I confess, when I reflect on all these things, 
I humble myself before such heroic virtue ; or, 
rather, I adore the grace of God in Christ 
Jesus, which is able to produce such examples 
of it in our degenerate world. 

The power of Religion has, no doubt, ap- 
peared in other instances ; in penances, sup- 
pose, in pilgrimages, in eRUSAi>Es; and we 
know in what light they are now regardled by 
reasonable und judicious men. 

But let not things so dissimilar be compared 
together, much less confounded. Uncom- 
manded, useless, sanguinary zeal provokes your 
contempt and abhorrence; and with reason: 
Only remember, for pity^s sake, under what 
circumstances of ignorance and barbarity the 
provocation ^was given. But when the duty is 
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clearly enjoined'* by the Redeemer himself; 
when no weapon is employed by the enter- 
prizing adventurer but that of the Spirit ; when 
the friendliest affections prompt his zeal ; and 
the object in view is eternal life ; when, I say^ 
the authority is unquestionable, and the means 
blameless ; the motive so pure, and the end so 
glorious — ^O ! let no't the hard heart of Infide- 
lity prophane such a virtue, as this, with the 
disgraceful name oi fanaticism^ or superstition. 

Nay, Candour, methinks, should be ready to 
make allowance for some real defects or mis- 
carriages, which will ever attend the best per- 
formances of mortal men. What though some 
ierror in judgment, some impropriety of con- 
duct, some infirmity of temper, I had almost 
said, some imbecillity of understanding, b^ 
discernible in the zealous Missionary ? Some- 
thing, nay much, may be overlooked, where so 
much is endured for Christ^s sake. It is enough 
that the word of the Cross is preached in sim- 
plicift/ and godly sincerity *. He, whose strength 
is made perfect in weakness y J will provide that 
even the frailties of his servants contribute, in 
the end, to the success of so good a cause, and[ 
the display of his own glory. 

« Matth. xxviii. 19. ^ 2 Cor. i. 1% y 3 Cor. xii. 9. 
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Thus much I could not help saying on the 
t>ehalf, and in admiration, of a Chautt^ 
which intends so much benefit to the souls of 
men, which brings out so many shining virtues 
in its ministers, and reflects so much honour 
on the Christian name. They that feel them* 
pelves unworthy to be made the immediate in* 
struments of carrying on this great work of con- 
version among savage tribes and infidel nations, 
should bless God for the nobler gifts of zeal^ 
and resolution, and fortitude, which he has be- 
stowed on others; and should promote it by 
§uch means as are in their power, by their coun- 
tenance, their liberality, their counsel; by a 
$^trenuous endeavour, in this humbler way, to 
spread the honour of their Saviour, and the 
invaluable blessings of his Religion, to the ends 
jpf the world. 

Thus shall we make some amends for those 
isnultiphed mischiefe, and, I doubt, injuries^ 
which our insatiable Commerce occasions ; and 
feqond the gracious designs of an all-wise 
Providence, whic? brings good out of evil, and 
turns to his own righteous ends even those 
VICES which our boisterous passions produce, 
and which He sees it not fit, in this our day of 
trial, to prevent or restrain. 
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Lastly, Thus shall we act as becomes the 
professors of that Religion, which is divine, 
lini versa!, perfect; in one word, the gift and 
the likeness of Him, who is the same yes* 

TUHAY, TO-PAY, AND FOR EVER. 
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SERMON, &p. 



I St. Petxr, ii. 16. 

Aafree^ and not using your Ubertyfbr a cloak 
afnutUctomsness, but as the servants of God, 

CHIUSTIAKITY.whUei.p»,,ae.. chiefly. 
bx the future interests of men, by no meana 
overkx)ks^thek present ; biit is, indeed, studious 
to make its . followers as happy in both wcu'lds, 
as they are capable of being. 

As an instance of this beneficent purposCf 
we may observe, that the religion of Jesus is 
most friendly to the citil and JtEi.i6ious u* 
BSftTiEs of mankind. 

There is something in the constitution of our 
nature, which leads men to expect, and even 
claim, as much independence on the will and 
caprice of each other, as the ends of society, 
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and the form of government, under which they 
live» will permit. 

Agreeably. to th(^^i^s^j/tc% ef conclusions 
of reason,* call "tnini' which' y6u will, the 
Gospel, both in its genius and precepts, in* 
vites its professors t^ the love and cultivation 
of Liberty, It allows the freedom of private 
judgment, in which the essopce of religious 
liberty consists: And it indulges our natural 
V?y^. ojf f^ii Jjbeity, not op^ l?y ^ving ai^ e^- 
pr^>pi(ef?renc^ * tP* it* before ^ st^t^ofislav^, 
when by just and lawful means we can obtain 
it; but, also, by erecting^ our thoughts, ^n^ 
gS^*uS hi^Htt rfotions of t»<5^^felii6 *ti*d«i^-, 
iAtf'W hiKrhari Hatuiie (fi6w ifeifetti^'fcy «A 
itrnn^fhse a pric^, as the blood <of ihe^tjmb ttf 
€Wd^, 'atid^ddtisd^iientfy by t^if^etiiiifgii M^ 
vile condition as iilofe diegrrtSteg' attd 'dlifci^ 
nourable to us, than, on the footing of mere 
r«w\Ari, we fetfitW' have libncei ve*. 



^'t ^ ■ •■ ' ^- .' ■ '• " . f 



* ©ut *t6^ ^ftr great i!wJu%t^rt<;e:(^II^aif«ft, 
like every oth^r, is liable ttt be ttistfsedV aiWl 
was, in fact, so misused even in the early 

tti^ n^umt fteHrigs of iftieit wa^r, witfr ffci 

P I d»r. iii.»«4^M. 
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6Mpi^ itsri;^' first liDtified and^deplBred^ J^o^ 
thR zralbt Jew»r fiilt bf theocratic .ideaiynrere 
fermcrd to coiMiide»^ thtt^ti^i^GJ^stiaiijpti^ 
riiege^^ afasoFviesk tbent ftom ictxfeelteilce.toauii 
gm)frnmmt: Awli the bcdievin^ €ieniiles ^ba 
b«d not Ihe Jewish pre^tidices tanliB|e£((ltheHi)l 
wen: yet tintv»ilirng^ to thmk tla^ABrGm^ll 
htiA Mot, 9A teast, set tAem ftee^ froA^ domestic^ 
dinomf ; l¥hteh waa tb^ too general eooditipotf 
(rf^ tbisBe ebnTerts^in tbeiit heiiathisn ^a^e. .. 

Itese nbtiMSy ais^ th€f lirew^ not' authorised 
by Cini^jai^y (which itt»de hd immediate abdi 
dmtt cfascng^ in the politic and'p4!;r96nai ct>ti«-' 
dJeknroli iiiftiifeiiid)^ so, if they had not beenT 
d)>pitoedaiiddiseoit«N:eiiineedv Woidd hAve giten 
great scandal to the ruling powers in every 
ooundyy where the Cbnatrans<rdside(i^ ^A hlLve 
vei^ nmdi obstructed ttte {»opdgslion of the^ 
Chdstnut &itii. 



•"» « • ■ ' 1 



Tfatei kol^rSpint, tb^0eferey.torgfaaiilQb thensiii^ 
C^unrch^: iireiiv tiiese ilisBclKieft^ sa^w* fit, by tbc^ 
Apostle Peter, to admonish both the J^ewisfr 
and Gentile converts to conduct themselves as 
freemtBrn indvedi so far as they wieii^^^orco^ld 
hodedtfy contrive tx> become freer (for that" their 
i^igpocr m> way disuHdwed) ; but Dbt a? m^^ 
tmi9g tihe liberty' they bad^ oi mighir huvm 
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(wtfitih eveiy pfi^hciple of tbeir religicm, an well 
as' pradenoe^rfbrbad). As fre^ says he, oatf 
M/ iMttfg jjQdair hbertiffw a cloak of maliekms'* 
mtu: As if be had said, ^^ Be careful to observe 
a due mean in this matter : Maintain your just 
liberties; yet so, as not to gratify your ma« 
lignatit paasioDs under pretence of discharging 
that duty.^ And the better to secure the ob^ 
servanoe of this precept, he adds-tr«.£»^ <» ^Ae 
servants. of 6<M/?r^that is, *^ Refnember ye are 
so to employ your liberty as never to forget the 
service ye owe to God ; who; in the present 
instance, commands you to obey Mt^tmtes i 
that is, to submit yourselves to the govern- 
ment, under which ye live, not only for wraths 
for fear of punishment, but for cansaekce sake.'^ 

And this cautiont so guarded by religious as 
well as monU copsiderations, was the more 
important, because no word is so ftscinating 
to the common ear, as that of Liberty , while 
the few only know what it means; and the 
many^ of all ranks, in all times, mistake it for 
kcencei 
• < 

. And well had it been if this warning voice 
of the hciy Apostle, which sunk deep into the 
hearts of the first Christians, had continued to 
make the same impression on the whdie Chris? 
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tim world ; which, unhappily^ has cmtemned, 
<xt at least neglected it, in almost all ages ; but 
never more remarkably, than in those disastroiDi 
days, which the present sdemni^ calls upon 
ui^ to recollect and lament. 

f 

L The great quarrel of the times I speak of^ 
was opened with the cry of akligious li* 
B8BTT ; not without reaMO, it must be cos^ 
ftssed, yet with an ill grace in the complainants ; 
who certainly would have denied to others 
what they so peremptorily, and indeed with 
too much petqlancie, demanded for themselves. 

The source <^ this evil (to do justice to all 
sides) is to be sought in the Reformation itsdf ; 
which» when it had succeeded in its great view 
c£ cleansing Rdigion from the corrupticms of 
Popeiyy concluded that no.mancoukl have rear 
8(»i, thencefiMTtb, to dissent from the national 
diurch ; and that an universal conformity to its 
discipline and doctrine was to be exacted. The 
conclusion was natural enough in their site- 
ation ; apd the benefit of such conformity, part 
dispute. But it was not considered, thatdi^ 
ferenceswjff arise, many times, without leason ; 
and, when they do, that force is not the proper 
way to compose them. This ovei^gfat coati- 
qurd long, and had terrible effects. It kept 
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the Protestants of all ddnotnitiations fhiO' es^r 
tBitainmgv just ideta of Tolerating; tksi Jast 
giest point o^totform^d rdi^ion winch wasi 
de«ily imderstoodv and perhaps the Mi^' ontfof' 
real moment in which tbel^xtrawdiaany }ier*' 
sons, whom Providence raised up to be the 
condosteri ef^ofir ilefordxBlk]% tme cfeficiefat* 

• f . I • ..-.:♦ ♦ . f ' * • ■ . . * t* • • 

lo Idfb 9<nltt ^ ibiagSr te'U^fi>rtiEliHte)yrlMip« 
Ipemd thaft: the Hefannation. ite8» smUkesiy 
^AAH^ked by ithtti retimi! of Pbpeiy, wiiittti iovtei 
mtmy pkmi.BiiAemmmt nren to teke i»&^ iar 
ike ]P¥<Aeit&M churches abrwdi; wb^Dcr.tfaejr 
grew enamoured of certain forms of church- 
govemnKSM^difiieptnt from those thatipremFed 
as borne? aud wiiiehy on DUeiD nilideq^ienir m^ 
tirm^ thfey fnnaticaHy* stmte* to drtradi^' cw 
ileir bMmsiH atid to ereet^ nider dse 'tiew* 
iisnne dt^ Tm* Di8C9fi.]N«v on ibe roios^ «f idid 
^sisMlahed' hiemrohy. So smreasaoidiir a^ {H«^ 
iMsfott uatumlbp alarmedf ami exatp«r«ted thosk^ 
wll4 had^ pswgi? in their hands, andk bod! tbdt 
pf0j«dt€e^ too, wst less vioknt than thear 1^ 
nMcbvlfbe Furkam (for that was- the aame* they 
¥fiint by) if^efe possessed. The conseqiilenee> 
was' whatonightr be expected. A idimtikm ftr 
their disdEpline out of the estabherbmeiit^ wbieh^ 
was^all fbeip^sfaoald; have aimed at^and^towhrcb' 
t^ey had a rigfet, wouldnot bavesaitisi^d^tbeiB; 



and if^if ii^uitous' cflfiim vt DamhihH w» 
ioa neturs^ r^fMriid hyfeMiUvim and compol- 
ftiv^ statutes: that f9, one sort of tyranny waft 
fepressed and counteracted by anotber^ Atid 
thus matters continued through aevc^af reigna; 
till some more pressing claims of civil liberty, 
mxing with tbes^ struggles for churcb-do* 
iliinfoa, overthrew, ifi the end^ the ancieDt ec- 
^llesiasticri goveihimelnt ; drove the bishqm frotti 
^ek seea^ the liturgy from our churches, aad 
brought in the eilassiesd regimen » enforced, hi 
its turn, as the episcopal one had been, with 
Ae tigouTs of persectttioD. 

BiSAh the restl^^ spirit of the times conti*- 
MHliig, or tiEttH^r in^veai^Rg, this new model 
WW t^9eei^ to give way to another, which as* 
suibMt tfefe Hiops jpopulttr name of (ndkpmdi^nof; 
Udder whose^broad^ wing a- thousand sects sprung 
rgpit %M\i mott egttravagffifil tiwhi th« •thet^ 
tiN^ ia tiie ^Ad^, i^ oider m: vdligiotS' at^tcers^ 
md i^i^ion^ itselil dissppear^dy under the pf6? 
vaiKiag fUsmat e^ fiJimi»ci(MB afid 



Sifeb )B the- brieft btit juss, accoiMl^ of thfs 
f«tt|S^tni9' ft^tieiw of those derys : from which 
m^ Mitect^ how misembly the xeatoCs for nH^ 
gteu^ Kh e rty defiftttted their owii> aims ; ormfher 
how wiclMiNy ik&f eoaiend^d 109 power and 
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libertinism, under the mask of liberty : An evil, 
which could not have happened, had thcgr paid 
the least regard to the Apostle's injunction of 
leing Jree^ but not ns using their liberty for m 
cloak if maliciousness. 

- 11. The claims of ciyil uberty (which 
sprung up amid this rage of religious partiei^ 
were better founded ; were for a time carried 
.on more soberly ; and, as w^as fitting, were^- at 
first, attended with better success^ 

The mixed form of the English government, 
originally founded on the principles ci liberty, 
Itad, from many concurring causes, degenerated 
into a kind of monarchical despotism, which 
an unquestionably virtuous, but misinformed 
and misguided Prince, was for moulding into a 
r^ular system. Happily the growing light 
and spirit of the times excited a general \mp^ 
tience of that pijoject; and produced a steady 
and consititutioqal oppo»tion to it The dis« 
tresses of government aided tibe friends of li<^ 
berty, who managed their advantage so well as, 
tn process of time, to support their claims, re- 
dress their grievances, establish their rights, 
and, in a word, to reduce the Crown, fit>m the 
exorbitances it affected, within the ancienjt and 
legal boundaries of the Constitution. 
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This the Patriots of that time effected ; with 
great advantage to their country, and wi& 
singular honour to themselves. Nothing in* 
.deed could have equalled their gloiy, had their 
labours in the cause of liberty stopped there. 
But, besides that some means employed by 
them^ in the prosecution of their best-intended 
services^ cannot be justified; the intention 
itself of many of them, hitherto so pure, began 
to grow corrupt ; their fears and passions trans- 
ported them too far ; their public ends dq[ene- 
rated into selfish: having vindicated the con- 
stitution, their own security, or some vrorse 
motive, prompted them to make free with it, 
that is, to commit the very fault they had so 
justly resented at the hands of their Sovereign : 
In a word, the patriots, in their turn, insulted 
the Crown, and inv&ded the Constitution. 

The particulars are well known. . Ambitious 
letders arose, or the old leaders in the popu- 
lar cause turned ambitious. Unconstitutional 
claims were made : unconstitutional schemes 
were meditated : what before was self-defence 
and sober poUcy, was, now^ revenge and hate : 
die nation grew delirious, and the civil ursr 
Allowed. 
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The rest i$ recorded in the disgusting annals 
of tJios^ tinie9« Six deaoUting years brought 
cm the ^.ubversion of the pipnarchy ; aoid (a^; if 
th^yictprs meant to insult the law itself), by I 
lifkow not what forms of mock-justice, tbi^ 
bloody f)cene was wantonly closed with the 
pui^lic arraignment^ trial, condemnation^ anil 
eiX0CUtio)ti of the monai-ch. 

The tragedy of this day was the last iftdqlent 
triumph of pretended liberty. What followed^ 
was the most avowed tyranny; upheld for jS| 
whil^ by force and great ability, but terminating . 
at Iqngth in wild and powerless anarchy* 

Such) again, were the miserable consequenci^ 
<»f not observing the Apostle's rule cf being 
free^ but not aa using liberttfjor a cloak ^mn^^ 
liciousness. Freedom was, first, justly sought 
afti^r, and happily obtained: It was, then, 
made the cover of every selfish and malicious 
passion, till the wearers of it were enabled to 
throw it off, as an useless disguise ; when bare- 
&ced tyranny and licentious misNrule were seen 
to 6m^« irom beneath, this speciouf^ mantle of 
public liberty. 

The R£storati6n, which followed, re- 
deemed these nations from some part of the 
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our ciHl : wd f di^kiiis^ tights^ ^e rvrwe finifBir 
and chiefly indebted to the &SK0i;ifi:3av« . 

From iiiftC iixcraonbter^sr^^ ivieijei^aine, in 
every sense of the word, a free people. Con- 
flpu^lHMt wasi: loured iii, tb^: f^^a^ ctf its Just 
fftghto by a legal 4^^ratioq : ;90d the civil coa- 
stitiitipn w^s ^tofied to ite integrity. 



,!» 



: llil« Such afie the ob9erv^^ns, which the 
cadBtoryof the;tim^ ^e have been reviewing 
obviously ratuggeats^ tf> us. And now let us 
pmse a lt4;tie :; And having before us what the 
nation aolong suffered^ and what it so late ac- 
quired ; that is, the horrors of fanatical tyranny 
on the one hand, and IJie blessiifigs of established 
^er and iireedom on tibe other ; let us inquire 
^ia|>a9sionately what improvements w^ have 
made of bQth, Have the black pages of our 
annals given us a just abhorrence of the prin- 
ciples and practices, which brought that cloud 
over tbem ? And have the brighit ones, which 
PQ happily at length succeeded, a^qt^ our 
hearts and hves, as, in all reaaonable ex* 
pectation, they ought ? In particular (to keep 
the momentoufl admonition <^ my text in full 
i^Bsw) has die moat perfect ub%^7% civil and 
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fri^ious, been acknowledged wath th^l liumk* 
fulneni it calls for, or been enjoyed with that 
adbriety which so inestimable a gift of Heaven 
diould naturally inspire > 

I. To begin with religious liber^. 

Has this great privilege, so rightfully belongs 
ing to us, as men, as Py>testants, and as 
Christians, whidi so many ages had panted 
after, and tKe last so happily obtained. Has this 
invaluable acquisition been employed by us to 
the promotion of its proper ends, the culti- 
vation of just iilquiry, and manly piety ? On 
the contrary, has not the right of private judg* 
ment been abused to the worst of purposes ; 
the open profession of libertinism in principle, 
and its consequent encouragement of all cor^ 
ruption in practice } Has not religious liberty 
been the cloakj under which revealed and even 
natural religion has been insulted; infidetity, 
and even atheism, avowed ; and the most flagi- 
tious tenets propagated among the people ? In 
a word, has not every species of what is called 
free-thinking, Jree-speakingj and Jree^writing^ 
been carried to an extreme ? 

But to come to those who are not guilty of 
these excesses ; have, me all of u& made the 
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proper use of the fostering liberty we enjoj id 
religious matters ? Have we bee^ Cfireful^ t6 
apply it to the purpose of iKspassioiiately stu« 
dying the sacred scriptures; of investigating 
their true sense with a due veneration for the 
high authority they claim, and for the awful 
subjects , they set before us; and of maintain- 
ing our conclusions from theoi with a becoming 
modesty^ which in such inquiries can hardly 
be too great ? Have we betrayed no symptoms 
of bigotry, even in disclaini^ng it ? Are w# 
ready to indulge that candour to others, which 
, we so justly expect ourselves? And .is. the 
public wisdom itself treated by those who spe« 
culate, at their ease, under the most tolerant 
establishment c^ Christianity that ever existed, 
Has it been treated, I do not say, with a blind 
submission (God forbid !) but. with that decent 
respect, which is surely due to it? In short, 
have we, in our several situations and charac- 
ters, been careful to exert the full spirit of 
Christianity, which, one is ready to think, 
should naturally spring up from Christian li- 
berty ; or, at least to observe that temper of 
mutual forbearance, which should seem to be 
an easy as well as reasonable duty, now that all: 
unjust restraints and provoking severities are 
withdrawn? 

VOL. vni. E 
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i 3, Thtt* ttioch for 6tir religidos IfbWfies* 
Hay« dui^ <rtv][Li on n4iich w^ eqtially, and 
with ^i}(3fd ntmn^ Hint ocrr^lv^s^ het!A i^ecur^ 
froili nK abuse > Htivt we thftt rfeverenMf of 
ju^t dutbofity, not odiy ad lodged in tb^ p^^ 
dM» of Idfi^rior niagistrafes, or in th^ sacred 
petmiA ist the dupfetne Magistrate, but ^ r(^* 
siding in the law; itMf (tn wbkh tb^ ^nMie 
Wil?> that Is, the whole collective autUdftty of 
diegfi^teis, M it wete, coBCetitetcd)— ^Have 
^e, I say, that itfigeouoils lind ^i&biiifssi^e re^ 
spect for this authority, whieh not orfy reason 
i^nd felif^fOUy but true policy, and ^vely man^s 
j^ttpet interest inquires? Our bMsted Coti* 
stitution itself, now so Jtcetiwrtely defined and 
genenally understood^ Does it meet with ibat 
awful regwd from us, which it justly deserves? 
Art we tin^ious, that, of its several p^rts, each 
should have its full play, without interfering 
with any other > And are we sufficiently on 
dur gutard against a spirit of innovation, which, 
after aill our experience, can have no probable 
view of effecting much good, but may easily 
dib unforeseen and irreparable mischief? It is 
true, in the leds perfect forms of government, 
^Iterations may not be so Sensibly felt. But in 
« Polity like our's, so nicely and artificially 
adjusted, and, like a well-constructed arch, 
held together by the intimate relation and mu- 



tual pressure of its several parts, the Ttiiioval 
or eveti change of any one may loosen the coin 
nexion of the rest, and^ by disjointing the 
whole fabrick, bring it unexpectedly on our 
heads* 

L^t ihe, then, repeat the momentous ques« 
tion. Hsive we that religious tererenoe for the 
Constitution whiteh its value, its authority^ 
its compact ^nd harmonious contexture, so 
evidently dentonds > And, when it hath be>- 
stowed upon us the blessings of civil liberty, 
in as full measure as is perhaps consistent with 
government itself, are we only solicitous to 
preserve it pure, enjoy it thankfully, and trans** 
mit it, unimpaired by hasty and hazardous ex*- 
periments^ to the generations to come? 

If to these, and other questions of the like 
sort, we can answer to our satisfaction, it is 
well. If we cannot, we shoirid lay hold on the 
present occasion of recollecting the miscarriages 
and the miseries of past times, and of regu«* 
lating our conduct by the instructive lessons, 
which they read to us/ We shall see, in 
every instance I have suggested to you, how 
the abuse of religious and civil liberty kept 
operating in those days^ till it produced the 
ruin and the loss of both — the irreparable loss, 

b9 
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if it had not pleased a gracious Providence to 
be much kinder to us thaa we deserved, oc 
had reason fo expect. 

Not to profit by this experience would be 
inexcusable; especially, when the date of it is 
so recent, and when this solemn day of humi- 
liation (for that purpose kept up by authorijty) 
90 affectingly reminds us of it. We cannot, if 
we reflect on what it sets before ys, but see in 
the: most convincing manner, . tha,t, to reap the 
benefits pf the best government, we must, our- 
selves, be moderate and wise ; and that to use 
our Uberiy for a cloak of maliciousness is, at. 
OD^e^ the greatest impiety in those who profess 
themselves the s^rvoHts of Gody and the greatest 
folly in those who are, and would .continue to- 
be, zfree and happy people. 
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A CHARGE, &c 



Reverend Brethren^ 

IT having pleased God to call me to the care 
of this large Diocese, I thought it became mt 
to take the first opportunity, which the-esta^ 
blished course of Visitation afforded, of meet- 
ing my brethren, the Clergy r that so^e might 
be the sooner acquainted with each other ; ^wfl 
that, by means of their prudent advice an4 
information, I might be the better enabled -to^ 
sustain the weighty office imposed upbn me« 

I may, hereafter, as occasion serves, be more 
particular in my directions to you. At this 
time, it will be sufficient to lay before yoq, 
some general considerations on our common 
PASTORAL DUTY, and to animate myself aol" 
you to a faithful discharge of it 
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When our blessed Lord and Master sent 
forth his favoured servants to labour in that 
ministry to which he had called them^ he ad* 
dressed them in these memorable words — / 
have chosen and ordained you, that ye should 

GO AND BRING FORTH FRUIT, AND THAT YOUR 

FRUIT SHOULD REMAIN*: " That ye may go 
with this commission to plant my doctrine ia 
the world ; and that, by your cultivation of it^ 
It may take such root as to bring forth a fruitful 
harvest of believers, and continue to do so 
through all ages/' 

But what, then, is this mature and perpttn^d 
haroeat^ which is here proposed to the Discipleni^ 
a9 the end of their laboui^ ? Is it a htrve«t of 
such believers, as shall barely give their Danme 
to Christ? Certainly, not; but ^ siicfa as 
shall be found worthy of him. It is a l^ar^est^ 
then, of xf^lUv^i^med^ piou$, apd righteomi^ 
believers. This is the precious everlastingj/riu^t 
whieb it was entrusted to their o^ce tp ptth 
duce : and this fruit, the due discharge of their 

<^So(^ u^er tbe Ussanig of G<^> jomlf^^ ihf m 
Ofi/iaf^ of producing^ .. 

hk these afieoting wordsi tbea^ tof om olivine 
Itfestei ^tfae; nsoffe s&ottng* beotuse^arnpug ^ 

* John XV. \6, 



i99t that were uttered by hm) the Apostles^ 
^rst, and, after jthem, all succeeding ministeini 
of the GoBpeU are called upoiqi to briog fortl^ 

I. The fmit of a UGHt faith id their b^af-. 
ers ; as resuttii)^ from the aoundness of theiF 
doctrine 2. The frqit of pij5ty in their flocks ; 
in ccmaequeoce of a dilig^t ministration in aii 
Ae oflSices of their sacred function* And, 3. 
The fruit of iCHAunr in their Christian bre* 
tbren ; as springing out of tb^ir godiy ex^ 
Itortaliops aiid blamieless eyampks, 

I 

Sttcht my reverend brethren, is the end fi^ 
which ws are chosen and ordcfined to serve ill 
tfaie church of Christ And though^ in setting 
ftis end before you, I shall but refl^ect your owm 
tibon^ts^ yet, in doing this, I may be a no 
inmsefiil, certainly, no ungrateful, t?emeiii« 
hrancer; since it is the duty, the desire, and 
^ gloty of us all, that we bring Jqrth Jruit^ 
and that ourfrnit remain^ 

L Hie FiRsr object of our ministry is, to 
instruct our hearers in the RiGifr fafth : and to 
this end, we ai^ required to take heed to our 

^IJixa. iy. »6, 
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The Reltgioi^ of Jesus claiming to be flom 
Cbdy tbe (hctrimsi it delivers, are as well to be 
bel4«?ed^ as its precepts to be observed. Thuw,. 
a dogmatic theologu becomes essential to Chris* 
tiia&ftjrr and its firofessors are equally bound 
% a certain rule oi Jmth^ and of manners. 

* * • • _ ' 

When the Scriptures of the New Testament 
were made public, these vrere that Rule ^ 
feith to the whole church of Christ. And^ if 
that Church had agreed \n the interpretatN^n of 
them ; or, if peace and charity could have con- 
sisted with its disagreement^ no other provision 
lor the maintenance of the faith bad been 
Aought needful. But the Scriptures, like aU 
lixther writings, being liable to a different con-« 
itruction, according to the different vieiva and 
capacities of uninspired men ; and it being fre^ 
sently fouiKJ that s»icb diffepence c^ constmc-^ 
tioR produced the most violent animosities 
asKHig Christians, whiJe each sect pretended 
a divine authority for its own fancies; nore* 
medy occurred for these disorders, but that the 
eatli&iic church should b^ held togethear by ckie 
and the same confession, received and acknow-^ 
isdged by aH its ministers: ocy when, after<^ 
wards^ this extensive project was found im-^ 
pcacticable, that those, who agreed in the same 
interpretation of the sacred oracles^ should hn 
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u^bwed to separaie fforn- all others, aod unite 
tbemselves into one diatinct and ^suk^rdimit 
church*. . 

Thus, Schismy thiHigh it be always an eviU 
and may be a crime, wias introduced into the 
church, and' was even tolerated the^ei to jire* 
remt other and greater evils, as well as critR^ 
from flowing into it. For, though a diversity, 
of 'interpretation, in consequence of this ii- 
berty^ prevailed in different Christian cbnunu- 
nittes, . which yet acknowJbedged the same com- 
mcm Rule,, the Scriptures, of God ; still, peace-. 
was, by this means, preserved in each particu* 
lar community^ and, by. virtue of that gipneral 
principle of mutual tol^raition, which tlie expe- 
dient itself implied, it was, or might be, in 
good measure, preserved through all the quar^ 
iers of the Catholic church. 



. t 



This, in one word, is the Origin, and, 
at the same time, the Justification, trf 
Cr^ds and Confessioa«» ; which are only a bond 
of union between the members of each Chris- 
tian society. For the purpose of them is not 
to set up &uman decisions against the word of 
God ; but, by larger comments, and more ex- 
plicit declarations, in such points of doctrine 
ai ha^e/been differently apprehended, and much 
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jcontrorerted, to express and ascertain th^ is9M^4 
in which they interpret that word, who <xxa* 

municate together in the same Church. 

Tha^ the case standsy befote the State give^ 
a preference to any particular Church. Thence* 
forth, indeed, the State concurs with the 
Church to enforce one common Confession; Jbj 
confining the emoluments^ which it provides 
for the encouragtement of Religion, to the pfG^ 
euliar doctrines of the &voured Church. .This, 

* 

the State does^ in eguiiy towards that religious 
society, with which it is now so closely con«» 
nee ted : it does it, too, in p^'udMc^ and good 
poUcy; because it conceives its own true in- 
terests to be concerned in maintaining tb06« 
peculiar doctrines. 

. Thus, whether we regard the Churchy before 
it acquires the countenance of the State, as 
intent on truth and orthodoxy, and only medi- 
tating how best to preserve that truth in the 
bosom of peace ; or, whether we regard the 
Staiej after it affords that countenance- to this 
Church, as studious to provide for its own great 
object, GenereU Utility, of which tlie preserva* 
tion of peace makes so considerable a part ; 
either way we understand why an agreement of 
opinion is required in the appointed Guides 
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Aid Teaohers of Religion. But, as such agrees 
in^nt cannot be expected, or not maintained, 
wh^e everv Teacher is left to inculcate what 
doctrines he thinks' fit, hence some common 
fohnulary of faith (not in opposition to that 
delivered in the Scriptures, but byway of more 
^^ise explanation of what is believed to be 
kg true meaning) i« reasonably proposed to the 
tmmt of those Guides and Teachers, beifiore 
they exei*cise their office in any particulair 
Ghrtdtian society ; as a Test of their opinions ; 
and as a Rul£, by which, in subordination to 
the general 'Rule of Christians, they undertake 
to ftame their public instructions. 

This Confession, or formulary of feith, with 
us, is THE Thirty-nine Articles: to which a 
iubseription is required from every candidate 
of the Ministry. So that the Scripturs, in- 
tet^reted by rtiose articles^ is the proper wik <tf 
do^ttine, to every Minister of our Church* 

It foliovrs from what has been said, that 
su^b, M cannot honestly assent to this formu- 
Itty, must (if they aspire to be public Teachewr 
of Religion) uliite themselves with some other 
comentieni Church. This compulsion may, 
sonietimes, be a hap^ship; but can, in no case, 
be m injury i or, if some may chuse to consider 
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it in the light of au injury, it is such an one as 
must be suffered by individuals for the general 
good of that Society, to which they belong. 

It is nothing, that some object to these ar- 
ticles, as impropery or ill^draxcn. The Church 
will judge for itself of these points. Societies 
have surely the same right of private judgement 
as Individuals ; and, till they revoke a consti*- 
tution, it should, methinksi, be presumed that 
they see no cause to do it : just as it is very fitly 
piresumed, on the other hand, that such indi« 
viduals, as will not subscribe to this consti- 
tution, cannot. But it is forgotten in this dis- 
pute, that, although truth can only be on onei 
side, good faith may be on either. 

Still, it may be said — " These articles are 
themselves liable to various interpretations.^^ 
Without doubts they are : and so would any 
other, which could be contrived. Yet, with 
aH the latitude of interpretation of which they 
are capable, they still answer, in a good degree, 
the main end of their appointment; as may 
be seen from the animT>sity expressed by some 
against them, as too strict. Aifd, if we only 
use that latitude, which the expression fairly 
admits, and which the Church allows, they.' 
will continue to answer the great end,^hitherta 



<!ffe<Jted by tHeffi, of ^Si^^iring, among tfee 
tii«ifib«rd <rf oat Churtii, an unity of {he' spth'i 
k the bmd df peiice. 

Such theft i$ the? friiit of a right faiih^ wfiicR 
the minivers* of oiir* Clnii*ch are retjiiired to 
Bring forth, fey the Soundness of their doctrine. 

!!• They are, itt the n^xt placed ordained tq 
produce the fruit of PiUty, in their several con- 
gregations, by a faithful discharge of the sacred 
ofltedi; ddttttnittfed to th^m. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England, \i\ 
which these offices are contained, is compo§ed 
^Hth sattitlch ti^iS^dbm, and is animated, at the 
isaUie tittie^ ^ith so true a spirit of piety, that 
ittt|MArfi&i liiefn hdve generally agreed in ihrf 
eomiki\sndatToh of it. That the^orvw^, prescribecf 
9y it, may" be lawfully used, few at this time 
(SfiSty wilf dispute. That other forms, more 
coifi^^fe' and perfect, may be devised, as it \% 
rf6t dettied by us^ Who hold those forms, hovv- 
eVfefr * ei^c6ll6rit, to be of human Coih position 
(ttily ; so^ that any such forms of greater per- 
f^Ctibtr affe likely to' be devised by those who 
as* tite r6iidi6sl to find fault with our Liturgy, 
will haVdf^ /be expected by reasonable and 
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1 

knowing men. Much indeed, abundantly too 
much, has been said and written on this sub- 
ject. Most of the defects, which some have 
pretended to find in our Ritual, are purely ima« 
ginaiy : the rest are certainly unimportant. So 
that our concern is plainly to submit all deli- 
l)erations of this sort to the wisdom of the 
Chutch itself; and, in the mean time, to give 
all the effect^ that depends on usy to, the minis- 
tration which it requires. 

And to this end, it must be our duty to per^ 
form the sacred offices with regularity^ decency i 
BXidJervour* v , 

• * 

1 . By regularity^ I mean such an observance 
of times and seasons, and of all the modes of 
performance, as the Church hath thought fit to 
prescribe. To this observance we are, indeed» 
constrained by ecclesiastical penalties: but I 
mention it as a fit testimony of respect to pub- 
lic authority ; and as the means of promoting 
the true interests of Religion. For what is 
punctually performed by the Minister will ac- 
quire a due consideration with the people :. and 
the uniformity of our service will make the 
attendance on religious offices more acceptable^ 
more convenient, more edifying tQ them^ 
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2. Nor is it enough that these offices be per- 
formed regularly, or according to stated rul^s : 
they must ialso be performed decently^ or with 
due grace atid propriety in the manner of dis- 
charging them. For it is not, perhaps, enough 
X^nsidered, how much a becoming celebratioa 
of the sacred offices contributes to make mea 
delight in them, and profit by them: or, on 
the contrary, how much any degree of negli- 
gence in the posture^ or of impropriety in the 
accenif or indifference in the air, of the offi- 
ciating Minister, sinks the credit and authority 
of bis ministration, and deadens the attention 
and devotion of his flock. 

. 3% Still,' this regular and decent discharge of 
our duty, how useful soever, is but an outward 
thing, and may, to a degree at least, be coun- 
terfeited by those who are^ otherwise, very 
Unfit to be Employed in this service* To en* 
lived, to animate, to consecrate our ministry, 
we must bring to it all the zeal of infernal de- 
votion ; such as is sober indeed, but real, 
active^ and habitual ; such as flows from a reli- 
gious temper, and is wrought into the very 
firame and constitution of our minds. For to 
this eQd^ more especially, are we set apart from 
secular pursuits^ to give ourselves up to read* 
ing^ tx> in^itatioii,^ to all spiritual exercises^ 

p 2 
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that; so we may be thoroughly penetrated. and 
informed with pure aflfections^ and: heavenfy 
dispositions. When tbesft prevail in us, t}i6y 
will naturally break forth aad^ express them- 
selves in all our niinistmtions;- they will: be 
seen and felt by all who partake of ^m^ and> 
by a kind, of sympathy, will force the hearts o# 
others to consent with oun own. ' 

IIL The last and best fruit we- are to pro^ 
duce, is the fruit of Charitv, or a good life, in- 
those committed to our charge ; which is more* 
especially cultivated and matured by our god^ 
exhortations^ and blameless examfUs. 

1. As to our public exheitations, and dis-^ 
courses from the Pulpit^ such an audience » 
this cannot want to be instructed in the manner* 
of jM'eparing them. Pernrit me only to say, 
'^ That your Sermons cannot well he t^o f linn ; 
and that they ougM to be wholly Christian.^^- 

The word of God is designed fop tb& edi«-' 
frcation of all sorts and degrees among us,^ and 
should be so dispensed as to reach the hearts 
and understandings of all. Aod I need not 
say to you Who bear me, thai; to fraoaie a dis-^ 
course in this manner, as it is the uaeftfUest*^ 
way ei preachincr, so it wiU ^Ibid £all scone^ 
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had exercise fco: all the talents which the ablest 
of us i|i£iy possess. 

Sut, further, you will allow me to observe, 
lihat the topics aad principles, on which we 
farm our discourses, must be wholly Christian* 
I<io SK)t me^a to exclude natural Reason from 
our public exhortations, but to employ it in 
l^ymg force to those, best and most efficacious 
arguments for a good life, which the Gospel 
su(pplies. I would only say. That we are not 
to j>reacfa morality, in exclusion of Christianity: 
for diat would be to incur the guilt QipreachiTig 
Qursehes^ and not Jesus Christ. 

The various motives to virtue and all good- 
ness, which may be drawn from the great doc- 
trines of the Christian Revelation, as they are 
infinitely more persuasive and affecting than all 
odiers ; so they should be constantly and ear- 
nestly impressed on our hearers. To live as 
becometh the Gospel, is the duty of Christians: 
and therefore to preach that Gospel must be 
the proper duty of Christian Ministers. 

For that other requisite of a good example^ 
the case is too plain to require more than one 
word. Our blessed Master has told us, that 
we are the salt of the earth : and we remember 
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what he pronounces of that salt, when it hath 
lost its savour. This warning may suffice to 
guard the tninister of the word from gross vice 
and imniorality. But much more is expected 
from him. He is to eacell in all virtue, and iii 
such sort as to make it amiable in the eyes of 
men. He is to take care, that even his good be 
not evil'Spoken of, and that the ministry be not 
blamed. For there are certain decencies, which 
must be ranked by us in the place of virtues. 
To be wanting in these, is to scandalize the 
brethren, and dishonour ourselves. Our pro- 
fession is so sacred, that even our Christian 
liberty must be abridged on many occasions ; 
and we must deny ourselves an innocent amuse- 
ment, when we have reason to conclude that 
others will take offence at it. 

« 

How far, and in what respects, this sacrifice 
must be made to the decencies of our profession, 
is a matter of great prudence and charity; and 
can only be determined, in particular (iases, by 
an honest exCTtion of those two principles. 

Ye have how, my reverend Brethren, pre- 
sented to you a brief sketch of our ministerial 
duties. And our encouragement, for the per- 
formance of them, is, That hereby z^e shall, 
bring forth fruit, and that our fruit will remain : 
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that is, we shall be instrumental in producing a 

RIGHT FAITH, a PIOUS OBSERVANCE OF RELIGION, 

and a truly christian life, in our several 
charges and congregations ; and we shall, like- 
wise, be the means of transmitting these bless- 
ings to Posterity, and of perpetuating these 
good fruits to the end of the world. Thus, that 
which is the end of our ministry^ is also the 
reward of it. Nor will the recompence of our 
labours end here. In saving others, by the 
means qow recommended, we shall assuredly 
save ourselves. For, by giving this full proof 
of our ministry, we shall be sincere^ and without 
offence till the day of Christ; being Jilled with 
all the fruits of righteousness^ which are by 
Jesus Christ unto the glory and praise ofGod^. 
Amen. 

• Phil. L 10, H. 
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Reverend Brethrek^ 

Un this first occasion of our meeting, you 
will think it agreeable to the relation 1 have 
the honour to bear to you, if I take leave to 
remind you of such of your Clerical Duties as 
tend more immediately to your own credit, and 
to the good order of this Diocese : Not, as if 
I suspected you of being, in any peculiar de- 
gree, deficient in them ; but as, from the general 
state of the present times, and firom the singu- 
lar importance of them at all times, these Du« 
ties deserve to be frequently and earnestly re- 
commended to you. 

The Clergy of the Reformed Church of 
England have always distinguished themselves 
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by the soundness of their learning, by the inte- 
grity of their manners, and by a diligent dis- 
cbarge of the pastoral office. But these virtues 
could not have flourished so much and so long, 
had it not been for the personal residence 
of the Clergy. Hence that leisure which en- 
abled theitt to excell in th^ best literature : 
hence those truly clerical manners, unadulte- 
rated by too free a commerce with the world: 
and hence that punctuality in performing the 
sacred offices, so edifying to the people, and» 
from their being always upon the spot, so easy 
to themselves. 

Now this Residence, which the v^ \n%ti^ 
tution of Parishes supposes, and the Ct^ipoa 
Law intends, has, from early times, been bound 
|]pon us by ecclesiastical canons, and, from 
the Reformation, also by express Statute. So 
that, in the style of Law, and even in comtQoa 
language, Incumbent is the ^oper naaie of 
every Parochial Minister. 

I know, indeed, what exceptions there are 
to the Statute, and needs must be in a Consti*^ 
tution like our's, founded . on a principle of 
Imparity and Subordination. I know, too, 
how many more exceptions must be made on 
account of the poverty of very many Cures, andr 
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the neccsssHy there unfortunately is^ of harrfng 
several' churdies* served by the same person; 
Lastly, I do not forget that, in" the case of iff 
tteahh, and doubtless in other cases that may 
occur, there wilt sometimes be good reasoti for 
the Incumbent' to desire, and" therefore* for the 
Ordinary to grant, an occasional suspension, 6t 
relaxation, at least, of the general Rule. But; 
when these cases are allowed for, no Cletgy-^ 
manj wha considers the nature of his office; 
and th^ engagcmentis he is under, or who re- 
spects as he ought, either the esteem of others; 
<M" the satisfectioB of his own mind, will suffer 
hinasetf tO' solicit, or even to accept, an exemp- 
tion &om Residence, 

And even they, who have to plead the pri- 
vilege' of the Statute, or can al ledge any other 
just'andTeasonable excuse, will endeavour to* 
compensate for their absence, bi/ occassional 
visits to thehr benefices ; by diligent inquiries 
into the ccwduct of their assistants; Aj^ acts of 
benevolence, hospitality, and piety; in short, 
iy such means as testify a readmess to do all the 
good they can under their circumstances, and 
manifest a serious consideration of the duties 
which, in sonae degree or other, are inseparable 
from the Pastoral Care, 
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In short, the reason of the thing i^>eaks so 
strongly for the incumbency of Parochial Mi- 
nisters, that they, who have the best excuse to 
make for themselves, will lament their absence, 
and accept the leave granted to them with re-» 
gret. And the rest of the Clergy will not allow 
themselves to desert their charge, and forfeit 
the dignity and almost the use of their desti- 
nation, for such slight and frivolous reasons as 
can neither satisfy themselves nor otb^: for 
the convenience, suppose, of living in a better 
air or neighbourhood ; of seeing a little more, 
or, what is called, better^ company ; or sharing 
in the advantages and amusements, be they 
ever so innocent, of the larger and more popu- 
lous towns. 

Pretences of this sort are nothing, when they 
come in competition with the decency and uti- 
lity of being where we ought to be, and among 
those whom we ought to serve ; with the obli- 
gation that lies upon us to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the spiritual and temporal wants 
of our people, and, as far as we can, to relieve- 
them ; with the precious opportunities, which 
a personal residence affords, of knowing thei;r 
characters, and of suiting our publick and pri- 
vate applications to them ; of watching over 
their lives, and contributing to reform Or im- 
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prove them; o/* guarding them against the at- 
tempts of those who lie in wait to pervert their 
minds, and indispose them to our Communion ; 
wiih the heart-felt satisfaction of being beloved 
by our flocks, or of meriting, at least, to be so ; 
of knowing, in short, that we discharge our 
duty towards them; and, while we approve 
ourselves faithful ministers of the Church in 
which we serve, are promoting the noblest ends 
which a mortal can propose to himself, Th& 
salvation of souls, and the honour and interest 
of our divine Religion. 

These considerations are so animating, that 
tfaey cannot but make a deep impression upon 
every serious mind ; and are so obvious at the 
same time, that just to have mentioned them 
to you must be quite sufficient. 

1 return, therefore, to the duty of those who, 
on several accounts, may very reasonably ex- 
cuse themselves from a constant personal resi- 
dence. And with regard to such of you as 
may be in this situation, I must, 

11. In the second place, recommend it to 
you, in a most particular manner, that you be 
careful in looking out for proper persons to 
supply your place, and that you faithfully co- 
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operate with me in appointing none but f^ga-^ 
iar, welUqualified^ and exemplary Curates. 

. By RCGULAH Curates, I mean such ^ He 
under no legal didabifities, and httve fecfeivid 
episcopal ordination. You will perhaps thint 
it strange that these cautions should bd thoUgfti? 
necessary. But in our Ircentrous* tirtieii tfic^e" 
are those who will presume to offer thetnsel^e^ 
to you to be employed aS Curates, although 
they have incurred the publid cerisufe of tHeff 
superiors, or have not perhaps beett ^dUiMeVf 
into holy Orders. You will be careful, there- 
fore, before you allow any one to offid&fB 'for 
you, though for a short time, and on st pt^^^ti^ 
occasion, to inform yoursdf of hfs general cHa- 
racter, and to inspect his Letters of Ordeil^. 

But, if you mean to take him for your settled 
Curate, you must do a great deal more: You 
must send him with a Title and Testimmidl t» 
be examined and allowed by me. Aml'thcfa'F 
shall have it in my power, not only to preverif 
your being imposed upon by frre^trfbf piSfSotfS, 
but to see that you take for your assistants only 
such as are in all respects well auALiFifib: 
including under this term a competent degree of 
knowledge Jbr the service of the Cure' to Ti^hicA' 
they are nominated; a good report of their 
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morcd and religious conduct by credible and re^^ 
spectable witnesses ; and a wi/iijig conformity 
to the discipline and doctrine of the Church of 
England. 

With tbes^ qualifications, it is to be pire- 
sumed that your Curates will represent you 
not unworthily, and will instruct and edify 
your people as you yourselves would endeavour 
to do^ if you lived amongst them. And the 
rather, as both you and I are concerned to take 
care^ as much as possible^ that whosoever is ad^ 
mitted to serve anjf Cure do reside in the 
PARISH WHERE HE IS TO SERVE : especially in 
livif^s that are able to support a resident Cu^ 
rate; andj where that cannot be done^ that he do 
reside at least so near to the place^ that he 
may conveniently perform all the duties both in 
the Church and Parish K 

Still, i| is not enough that an officiating Mi^ 
nister, whether principal or substitute, be of no 
ill fam«, and under no disability, nay that he 
possess the quaUfications and the means of .dis« 
charging his duty. It is further expected of 
all who are commissioned to minister in holy 
things^ and therefore of Curates as well as 

« Ardibishop^sInjunctioDu^ S.^xi. 

yoi.. vxii. G 
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otber^^ that they execute their importaat trusts 
with fidelity and zeal, that they be exsmplary 
in their whole conduct and conversation. 

To merit the application of this term to him- 
self, a Clergyman will not only perform ths 
duties of his Church with becoming serious 
ness, and with exact punctuality, but he wilf 
be ready at fit seasons to advise or exhort, to 
comfort or rebuke, as occasion requires, such 
of his parishioners, , whether in sickness or 
health, as may stand in need of his charitable 
assistance. He will spend much of. his lei- 
sure in reading and meditation, particularly in 
the study of the sacred Scriptures, that hb 
may adorn and purify his mind, and qualify 
himself the better for his spiritual ministrations. 
He will even take care that his very amuse- 
ments be inoffensive, and not pursued with am 
eagerness or constancy that may give occasion 
for. censure or misconstruction. He will be so 
hr from drawing upon; himself the imputation 
of any gross vice (which it would be dreadful 
for a minister of the Gospel to deserve)i that 
he will not besuspected.of levity or dissipa.tfOQ ; 
but^' a& the Canon directs, wiii alweys be doing 
tie things which shall appertain to honesty^ and 
mdeavouring to profit the Church of God; hav- 
ing always in mind that th^ ministers of religion 
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9ugkt to exceii all others in purity of life, and 
jshould be examples to the people of good and 
Christian living K 

Such is the conduct which the Church re- 
quii'es df those whom yoii etnploy in the care 
of your parishes. 'I hope therefore I shall not 
be thought too severe^ if I give a particular at- 
tention to the appdinting and licensing of Cii- 
rates, and if I expect of thie beneficed Clergy 
that they chearfully atfd heartily concur With 
me id' this decessai'y circumspection. 

To this end; atid that the Church may be 
served with r^utaible and" useful ministers, I 
must, 

III, Further make it my earnest request 
(aikt thiii'is the last Articular I haVe at present 
to gtVe in' charge to you), that you ts&e espe- 
ciait cdre lophcd p^soni yoii t^tdoinmefid' to mS on 
at dbeaitymir. 

it Wmf dtaty, aind,' if it were n6t, it wouW 
b^ ittf incHha^iob, to reJy much on 'j^ouf atfV'icef 
in all things; much more, *tO ky thfe gn^atest 
stress on your opinion and sentiments, when 
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presented to me under your hands in the so* 
lemn way of a Testimonial. No consideration, 
therefore, I hope will ever prevail with you, 
no bias of acquaintance, neighbourhood, civi- 
lity, or compassion (for 1 shall never suspect 
my brethren of any worse motive), to give tha 
credit of your testimony to any person what- 
ever that is unworthy of it, whether for the 
purpose of obtaining holy Orders, or my Li- 
cense to a Cure, or Institution to a Benefice. 
The most scrupulous good faith must be ob- 
served in all these cases ; or it will be impossible 
for me to prevent those scatidals, which an un-^ 
qualified Clergy will be sure to give to the world, 
and the infinite mischiefs they do to Religion. 

Whenever you set your hand to a testimonial, 
consider, I beseech you, that the honour of the 
Church is concerned in wha^ jou are doing; 
that the edification of the people^ the integrity 
of their 4ives and purity of their faith, the saU 
vation, in short, of their souls, depends on your 
signature. When such momentous interests as 
these are at stake, < inattention fs something 
worse thmjicgleci^ and the eaaiae^ of good* 
nature the greatest cruelty. . ; , r 

And now, my reverend brethren, by observe 
ing these few plain directioQS^^*— by residing on 
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your beoefices when you can, and by improv- 
ing that resiclence to its proper uses — or, when 
you cannot reside yourselves, by employing 
only resident and respectable Curates — and, 
lastly, by a scrupulous use of your credit with 
me in recommending none but fit persons for 
the several departments of the Ministry,— By 
complying, I say, with my earnest request, in 
these several instances, you will render the go- 
vernment of this Diocese easy and pleasant to 
me. 1 reckon so much on your kindness to 
me as to believe that this consideration will be 
some inducement to you. But there are others 
of more importance. For you will consult your 
(mn honour, and that of your Order: You 
will rejoice the hearts o( your J^riends, and stop 
the mouths of your enemies. 

I. said, of If our enemies; for enemies you will 
always have, so long as there are bad men. 
And, while we endeavour to lessen the number 
of these, it should be our utmost care that none 
but such be ill-affected towards us. God for- 
bid that the friends of virtue and rehgion should 
Jiave so much as a pretence to speak or think 
ill of.ugJ They cannot have this pretence, but 
through piir own fault. Be we therefore strictly 
observant of our duty : Let us be seen, where 
the world will naturally look for us, in our proper. 
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places, intent on our proper business, and acting 

in our proper characters ; and we shall infallibly 

secure the esteem of good men, and, till it 

X^pl^e God to touch and conviert their hearts, 

' we may defy the malice oibad ones^ 

/ 

Th^ truth is, my reverend brethren, it de*- 
pends very much on ourselves, whether the 
world shall conceive well or ill of usi Licentious 
and unbelieving as that world is, a learned and 
prudent and pious Clergyman will force respect 
from, it. The more it may be inclined to blame, 
the greater must be our diligence and circum- 
spection. And to animate myself and you to 
this care, is the whole end and purposie of thi$ 
friendly address to you. 

It only remains that / pray^ with the holy 
Apostle, that we may ahouiid in knowledge and in 
all judgment ; that we may approve things that 
are excellent ; that we may be sincere and without 
offence till the day of Christ; being jelled with 
the fruits of righteousness^ which are by ffim 
to the glory and praise of God^. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the - 
love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. ^ 

c PhiL i. 9— ii. 
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A CHARGE, &CN 



RiBVERENP Brethren^ 

▼V ITHOUT Jhe use of JReason in Religion, 
we are liable to be imposed upon by others. 
With the immoderate or indiscreet use of it, 
we impose upon ourselves. Both extremes are 
to be carefully avoided : but the latter^ being 
that into which we are most in danger of falUng 
in these times, wi|l possibly deservfe your first 
and principal attention. 



Indeed the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
foreseeing the mischi/sfe which the pride of, 
human reason would produce in the Church of 
Christ, gave a timely warning to the Roman 
converts* noi to be wise in their own conceits \ 

A Rom. xii. 16. 
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And whoever considers the history of the 
Church from that time to this,* will find that 
nothing has been so injurious to it as the affec- 
tation of being wise above^ or beside^ what is 
written ; I mean, in opposing our own sense of 
things to the authority of Scripturcyor (which is 
the commoner, because something the modester 
way of the two) in forcing it out of the sacred 
text by a licentious interpretation. In either 
way, we idolize our own understandings; and 
are guilty of great irreverence towards the wore! 
of God. 

« 

It infinitely concerns the preachers of the 
Gfospet to stand clear of these imputations ; and 
therefore it may not be unsuitable to the oc- 
casion of our present meeting, if I set before 
you what I take to be the wholie office- of 
Reason on the subject of revealed Religion ; 
what it has to do, and what it should forbear to 
attempt; how far it may and should go, and 
where it ought to stop; and lastly, how im- 
|>ortant it is for a Christian teacherj and indeed 
f6r every Christian man, to" confine his curicxsity 
^'Within those bounds. 



I. The first and prindpaf office 6f Reason 
©n this subject is to see: whether Christianity 
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be a divine Religion ; Ja oltber word^, wbethet 
the Scriptures, e^peciaUy tho^e of the. New 
Testament, which contain the religion of Chris- 
tians, be written by inspiration, or have no 
higher authority than the compositions of mere 
iallible me^. 

Now, for this purpose, you will collect and 
examine the numerous propfs, external and in- 
iernaU which have been alledged as the proper 
grounds of assent to the truth of Christianity : 
The proof external ; first, fro^i Prophea/^ in^ 
vdvijQg in it an incredible number of probabi* 
lities, some less striking than others^ but all oi 
them of some moment in your deliberatioa; s^ 
condly, from Miracles^ said to hare been pur- 
posely wrought to attest the truth of Christi- 
anity ; recorded by persons of the best chs^ 
racfer, who themselves performed these mw 
racles, or saw them performed, or had received, 
the accounts of them immediately from the» 
workers, and eye-witnesses of them ; and not 
questioned, as far as we know, by any persons 
of that time, or for some ages afterwards, la 
the next place, you will consider the mTiSi(?i 
NAL PROOF, from the history and.geniuff^ ti^om 
the claims and viewi» and pretensions of \km 
Religion. 
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' Under thh last head, you will particularly 
attend to the promises s^id to have been made 
by Jesus to his disciples ; and to the manner 
in which those promises appear to have been 
made good : the promise of inspiration to th^ 
Apostles, and the evidence they afterwards 
gave of their being actually so inspired. 

Above all, you will carefully inspect those 
books which contain the account of these and 
other momentous things, as well as the doc- 
trines of Christianity itself; and you will see 
whether the Jacts they relate be, any of them, 
contradicted by authentick history, or the doc^ 
irines they deliver be repugnant to the first and 
clearest principles of human knowledge. You 
will next inquite whether these books,* con-^ 
taining nothing but what is credibly or sup- 
poseably true, were indeed written by the per« 
sons whose names they bear, and not by per- 
sons of later times, or by persons of that time, 
whose authority is more questionable. You 
will, further, conskler what degree of inspiration 
these writings claim to themselves, and whe- 
ther their claims have, in any instance, been 
discredited. and confuted. You will, lastly, 
take into your account the event of things^ and 
will reflect how far the success of so great an 
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undertaking has corresponded to the suppo-^ 
sition of its having been divinely directed^ ife 
id shorty you can any way account for what 
you know and see to be clear and ^evidentyocf 
on any other supposition^ , 

Such, I think, is the outline of what must be 
thought the duty of a reasonable inquirer iato 
the pretensions of Christianity. To fill up this 
sketch would require a* volume: biit you see 
from these hints that here is room enough for 
the exercise of the understanding, for the foil 
display, indeed, of its best faculties. Jf Christ* 
ianity, which invites, will stand the test of this 
inquiry, you cannot complain that Reason has 
not enough to do, or that your reception of ili 
as a divine revelation, is not founded on sear 
son. Only, let me caution you against coming 
hastily to a conclusion from a slight or wm** 
mary view of the particulars here mentioned. 
You must have the patience to evolve them 
all; to weigh the nK)ment of each taken sepa*- 
rately, aqd to decide at length on the united 
force of these arguments, when brought to bear 
on the single point to which ypu apply tliem, 
the piviKE AUTHORITY ot your religion.. 



T 
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To grasp aU these considers^tion^ in one view 
wiil require the utmost effort of the strongest 
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HMndr And, when you have done this, yo« 
<viU i^meniber that very much (^o vvidiely 
^xtidnded and so numerous are the presamp- 
tions on this subject) Has probably, nay, has 
certainly, escaped your best attentiot^* 

Howeter, on these grounds, I will now sup^ 
pose that a' serious man, whp would bd, and li 
qualified to be, a believer on cbnsridtibn, has 
folly satisfied himself that Christianity is tru^; 
and that the Scriptures, in which the whole 
of that religion is" contained, are of difvine 
autfaxHity. ■' 

Ih A %e<Sond and very ipomentoiis use of 
Bieason^^iU then be, To scrutinize these Sfcrip^ 
tares' th^fmelves, now admitted to be divine ; 
tfaat'is^ to investigate their true sense and 
Bieaiiiing. For, whatever their authority be, aS 
they Weate written for the use of men, they must 
be studied^ and can only be understood, sA 
other writings ai*^) by applying to thetti the 
musil and approved rul^ of hu man cri ticisi!ri : 

I Aave already supposed, that you hat* 
seen enough of these Scriptures to be'satlififeil 
of their containing no contradictions to the 
dear intuitive principles of hfuman knoWl6(]ge. 
iE^ th^ ^ttefaction must pi^cede thc^'gelaetaf 
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i^oadtisiao, that the Script ores are diTinely re- 
vealed ; kU truth beiog coiisisten't yfkh itself, 
and it being im possible that any evidence for 
die truth of revelation should be stronger Ihaib 
that of IhtiiitioD. Still, it remains to inquire 
of doctrines ta/ught in these books, and appai- 
rently^ as- to the general sense of theii^ not ioi^ 
admissible, what is ^eir ppecise aoid accui^ai^ 
ittlerpretatiion. 

And here, besides the use of languagesi ati^ 
tiquities, history, and such other helps as are 
necessary to the right understanding of aU an- 
cient books,: you witi have ample scope for the 
exfi'rcisefof yx^ur sagacity in : studying the. clia^ 
racier oi the sacked writefs.^ the genius. aiid 
viflf«S'<if each^ withi the peculiarities oS tk^ 
stffte md method; in tradr^ the connexion dT 
tbeit ideas^ the pertinence and coherence of 
their reasonings ; in comparing the same writer 
waidi hiwagAi^ or different' writers, witli each 
oihec;. in ex|^ni^ng the briefer. and! darker, pa^ 
jmgfes: by wJiaJt is delivered more at\ las^e and 
moce. pierapkuQualy elsewhere; inappvel^eniU 
ing the harmony oS their general seheme,. ai¥J 
the consistency of. \v hat they tea^li^on any'par'-r 
tioilar aohject > 
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In all these ways, and if there be any other^ 
your Reason may be and should be employed 
with all the attention of which ye are capable* 
And when this task is now performed, and you 
have settled it in your own minds what the 
true genuine doctrines of Christianity are; 
what our religion teaches of divine things, and 
what it prescribes to us in moral matters; 
What more jemaios to be done ? Clearly^ but 
this — To BELIEVE, AND TO LIVE, accordiug to 
its direction^ 

But, instead of acquiescing in this nattirai 
tod just conclusion, the curiosity of the human 
mind is ready to engage us in new and endless 
labours. ^^ The wise in their own conceits will 
examine this Religion, and see if it be rea^ 
sonable: for surely nothing can pix)ceed fh)m 
Heaven but the purest and brightest reasom^^ 

Here, j^rst^ they perplex themselves and 
others, by the use of an ambiguous term: for^ 
by reasonable is meant, either what is not con- 
irary to the clearest principles of reason, or 
what is clearly explicabUi in all respects, by 
those principles. In the^^rmer sense, it must 
be maintained that Christianity is 2l reasonable 
Religion, and that no such contrariety to reason 
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is to be found in it. In the loiter sense^ it 
may be true that Christianity is not reasonable ^ 
I mean, that the reasons on which it is founded 
are not always apparent to us: but then this 
sense of the word is not pertinent to the c^se 
in hand ; and we may as well pretend that the 
constitution of the natural world is unrea^ 
sonable^ as that the system of Revelation is so, 
because we are in the same ignorance, for the 
most part, of the grounds and reasons on %vhich 
either fabrick is erected. 

In the next place, supposing that, by intense 
pains, and a greater sagacity t^an ordinary, we 
are enabled to see, or guess at least, in some 
instances, on what principles of reason the 
great scheme of revelation or some of its doc- 
trines af least are founded, what do we get by 
the discovery ? Only, the addition of a little 
speculative knowledge, which does not make 
us at all wiser to salvation, than we were before, 
and possibly not so wise; since knowledge^ we 
know, pu^'eth up^ and God giveth grace to the 
humble. 

But, lastly^ how do we anrive at this sup-^ 
posed pre-eminence of wisdom ? Generally, by 
forcing the word of God to speak our sense of 
it, add not his ; by taking advantage of some 

VOL. VIII, H 



9d ^wot&t-td "tkit ttoitcfr w 

difficttlt texfe, sfttd by WfeStlnfg' many pteih 
ofJ«; by itf^ifig ^Vety thm^ bend; in shciit, 
t<> ortr pfesuitij^mmi^ fittei^^anfd preconceived 
opintori*. 

YbtT see, then, wfi&f my meaning fe-*-" Th^t 
the EViVESCt of Ghristianity, atid not itd 
faiionale {x^hichi, hi6\t^ter justly conceived and 
aMy executerfi ctotifot extend so ikr as curious 
mem require, becarisfe* Reason itseff* k set li- 
mited) ; I say tiien that the evidence dfcmt 

, religion is the proper object of inquiry ;^^ and 
" that the Scriptures aire ta be admitted' in that 
sense which they obvio^isiy bear, oft a &ir un-* 
forced* construction of them, although that 
sense appear stiiange tb us, ol* be, perhaps, in- 
expKcabfe;^^ in a word; thatt the authomty 
and i^iGHt iNtERPRttA-ttbl^ of Scripture are 

~ what we ought td look aftef; and not the rea- 
sonableness of what it teaches. 

Thb trutTH is (for I would now, in con- 
clusion, jtoint out to ydu the mischievous eff*^is 
of this curious theology, which has so much 
engaged the minds of Christians), the truth, I 
say, is. That we knotv not what we db, when 
we take heaven, as it were, to task, and ex^ 
amine a confessedly divine Revelation by ttie 
tAvilight of our Reason. 



1 . Ob6 dflfeef is (and can th^rfe bfe ai nk>ii^> 
^b^HH^l 6bef>) thar this inqui^tii^ htimour; 
ebus' #iSlak^i^ii^,- ktld» directly to I^deittyi,- 
^d>' eV6n Afh^m. For /^e sme' t>i' their otbW 
omfiiti, hdt mag able to cleaj^'u|y maby pditaT 
Of die divine dk^^^tidD8,wli^thdr of dMuftc 
or grace, to their satisfaction, hastily cOhcltide' 
that there is no fitness or wisdom, where they 
m' nbije; ahd asi^' tlireir icfafyprehehsiOn an 
^r|^i»«ift:^^ thteft' rtj^dfiOtt'' Of bbthi A p^i' 
V€»ecoikfo^t,-i<«eJ^1 Btit^sdco«rabhi thsfti' 
ddiA«> w1iethel>'di^' be'a^)K oMi^-" sa frtiiffdl' 
sdtoce of iit^^iOrfl But* 

?. Whtti the miistaiieP d6es= not piioc^d to* 
this* e!^lTed^, still it is Tib smaiti eVil, thkt \i^' 
re^Ms- arise*, and tSii^ fat ever'arisd, am'c'n^ 
bdi€*viet8 = thenJielVeS, fitom' tWs^ Way of stifet 
jecting the- word of God to the scru-tiny of otir 
risason.' Fot thfe faculty, beic^a drfferent things 
under the ^h^-nam^, in every prSterider to it, . 
&o6\ in its most* iniprbved state, being naturally' 
inieapccbl^^ wherd thie revelation itself is silent or 
obscure, of deciding on what is fit and right in 
the divine cbnnsels, must nfeeds lead to as> 
nitoy different views and coriclusioil^, as there- 
ar^capjfbities and fancies of curious nien. And> 
as evdryman^s reaton is infallible to hitaself, be- 
cause his own reason, his zeal in the propagation 

h3 
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of what he calls truths will kieep pace with hi^ 
presumption, till ^11 is noise and dissonance 
and discord ; till peace .and charity forsake the 
world ; till Religion hefrcelf disappears ; and 
what is left to usurp her name and place is only 
ap ai% or rather .a fit, of disputation. Then 
consider 

3. How immense a sacrifice we make to the 
indulgence of a wanton curiosity. The Gospel 
was given to fix Qur faith and regulate our 
practice ; to purify our hearts and lives, and to 
Jill us with all Joy and peace in believing. In- 
stead of these substantial fruits, we reap 1 know 
not what phantom of self-applause for our 
ingenious speculations: we lose our precious 
time in reasoning, when we should act, and 
hardly ever come to an end of our reasonings: 
we grope on in these dark and intricate paths 
of inquiry, without ever attaining the heart-felt 
joy of conviction : we are so intent on hying 
all things, that we holdfast nothing: we spend 
a great part of oucHves, some of us our whole 
lives, in suspense and doubt; and are so long 
examining what owxjaith is, and whether it be 
reasonable or no, that, with a divine directory 
in our hands, we drop into our graves before 
we come to a resolution of those questions. 
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These ^re the sad eflf&ctsof this intemperate 
wisdom, which therefore we shall do well to 
exchange for a littldimodest piety: And such 
has been uniforthly the advice of the ablest and 
wisest men, from the foundatioii of Christianity 
down to this day. It would be endless to refer 
you to particular instances in their writings. 
Their sentiments on this subject are concisely 
and forcibly expressed in the following passage 
of as great a master of reason as hath appeared 
in the Christian world since the revival of let- 
ters, which I will therefore leave with you, and 
would recommend to your most attentive con- ' 
sideration. 

" Rationibus humanis scrutari divinoe na- 
turae (and what he observes of the divine nature^ 
is equally true of the divine councils) cogni- 
tionem, temeritas est : loqui de his, quae nullis 
verbis explicari queunt, dementis est : definire, 
impietas est/* And again — " Satis est ad 
consequendam salutem aeternam, ea de Deo 
credere, quae palam ipse de se prodidit in sacris 
literis, per selectos ad hoc viros, spiritu suo 
afflatos; quaeque post versans in terris ipse 
discipulis aperuit : ac demum per spiritum 
sanctum iisdem in hoc selectis discipulis pate- 
facere dignatus est. Hcec simplici fide tenere, 
Christiana philosophia est: haec puro corde 



STfinerpiri, i^ra B^gi9,e^: tP^arJ^c ,teBidere ad 

persevenire, yjotoria^gt : j>^ |l^8^ .\;^cif^er j$u^- 
ma foelicitatis ^^, CoebE^^im ^qgniN^ xif i;^ 

^ VJESTIGAitf:, ,TO|IICUJ?.QS^ CffJVS,D^^ Af^^ fj^-^ 
P^ A V^AfiWgi EST V 
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Reverekd Brethren, 

IT has been! observed^ that men of sense and 
parts are not always on the side of Christianity: 
And it is asked, how the unbehef of such men 
can consist vvith the honour of that Rehgion ? 

• ; • > 

»•'»■■- I . 

We find this topic insisted upon, or insinu- 
ated at least, with m^uch complacency, in all 
the firee ii^itings of these times; And some of 
them, however offensive fop their impiety, being 
com posed, wi^h 'Vivacity, 'and delivered in a 
populaaf'stylei'g^in nvore credit with unwary 
readers^tbab tbey des^Fvd. 



. »•:./•'.; > • , 



1 « 



It behdVes ua to be on our guard^• against 
those-insipifations, aiid to pr^vent^ their having 
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an effect upon others. It will not therefore be 
unsuitable to the (Resign of our meeting, if I 
suggest to the younger part of you (for the 
elder and more experienced have no need of 
my instruction), if I expose in few words the 
folly of ii^jQ^ning jthe fiilshpod ^ feli^n from 
the rejection of it by a few plausible or learned 
men. And to give what I have to say the 
greater weight witby-Ou, I shall deliver my 
sentiments on the subject in a short comment 
on a remarkable text of St. Paul ; who has in- 
deed long ago obviated 4:fcifi|i!«9igii€e,jiil<jl/tflly 
accounted for the supposed fact^ without de- 
DOgiating in any degreie firpw ibe \mm^ii^ our 
diyittie Heljgion. . 

FxMT tM3 sioiotter ivot iCbrisAfeniilty piR^M^^d to 
the world, than it was opposed by all the wis- 
dom of that age, vM^^ms » /tnftb, 4iiMfin- 
guisbe4 Jby its wisdonoi. Rut ^i^w j« in^s imimm 
wisdom only, csmildii^ k i^Mf^ uml witoUf 

^jiaaoquaioM ^i^ }^^^ Tiit^^imm 

afteai at^APiaeioe^mwl 9M^t9e8%ti^4MyQiMe 
widi each otber. Nd iirondar tlt^q, . tknlk fo# 
mamj wise men after Jthe jleshy HS^ tbe AsfseAsx 
expresseth it, were called^ i. e, converted to 
CiBciiiliaiiity^ jkvA diat the <w(i0d«m of AcindatiDB 
was 4eeiBfidyii% ^ icas m ourdasvs, aadawilt 
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Xliig lee^tly ^qd popular |)i:ej,udiQe, jt^^^fope, 
Agwat ^ f/eiigipp t^ Je&vis, tl^e great 4f^1i^ 
<rf th^cG^I^ fewftd fit c^jiedjipnt ,to tetp^ye. 
And he does it effectually in that oracukyr sjbu- 
tence delivered by him in the first Epistle to 
ibfi .GQiW^hjasw, i? >thpi&e \v;oifds ; 

-•^^ .7%e 1^^^i^mi ym^^ ime^veti ^of ^h/s things 
'* ^ ih^ f^Ufit^fQod; for they af^e fo^klm^ 

Th^ mewfing. frf jh^ wm^^f^ '^ icle^ly itifetis: 
*^ Ths* «o m«n cw., i>y ^the jfpr-cp ,of bis natfuraji 
UAitoiitopAiiigf JiOlTfev^ Wprovedj discover the 
lit^jotiniiesfof 4;fae i^pel ; npr ^even i^ish tbaiB^ 
t^pfaea |;bey ane fpo'OfiitP^d to bUn^ $0 long as be 
jfl4gM^ ^ iJMsm ^y ^e light of bis reason only : 
and Ihfft upon lit^is ^^eo^nt, beeausie ^tj^ose docy- 
trines are solely derived from the wisdom of 
(j^ w\my^ 19 ^upep?ior to mt ;wisdpm ; ?nd 
sHIl ^ymt pfm fmfkhness to such a ^^xi^ 6en 
em$fi ih9^ (Joeti^bes are not «iueh (as bis ^^^ 

* J,Cor.U. U. 
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The text therefore, you see, consiste pf two 
distinct affirmations^ with a reason assigned ioc 
each. 1. That the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the spirit of God, ybr they are 
foolishness unto him : and 2. that he cannot 
know them, because ihey are spiritually dis- 
cerned. 

I begin with the last of these assertions. 
I. That the natural man cannot know^ i. e. 
distover, the doctrines of the Gospel, is so clear, 
that this assertion hardly requires any proof; 
o^, if it do, the reason given in the text Is de- 
cisive — because they are spiritualig discerned 
— i. e. because the knowledge of them is de- 
rived from the spirit of God. Fop, how can 
man's' understanding penetrate the secrets of 
divine counsels ? Or, as the Apostle himself 
manages the argument tnuchrbetterv What main 
knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit cf 
man which is in him ? Even so, the things of 
God knowcih no man, but the spirit of God. 






II. His other iassertidn-^'TAc^ M^ naturai 
man receiveth not the things of God, i. e. is* in- 
disposed to receive them — is more fnitferestitig 
to us, and will require a larger illustratioii. 
His reason for this assertion is. For they are 
jQolishness unto him. The reason is very gener^U 
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and therefore obscure : for you ask ' how of 
whence is it, that those things are foolishness 
unto him ? 

. I answer then, L because^ he could not 
discover them. It is argument enough, many 
times, with the natural man, to reject any doc- 
trine, which his own sagacity was unable to 
find out. For, taking for granted the all<« 
sufficiency of human reason, and. that what is 
knowable of divine things is within the reach 
of his own faculties, he concludes at once that 
such doctrines as he could not have discovered 
are therefore false. If it be only in matters of 
human science, a discovery, which very much 
transcends the abilities of common inquirers, 
is for that reason ilUreceived and slighted by 
many persons. Much more may we suppose 
this prejudice to be entertained against disco-^ 
veries^.which no human abilities whatever could 
possibly : have made, 

• '■/■■ 

But.2. a'further reason why such things are 
thought ^(?//^^ by the i]iatural man is^ because 
they are widely different ffom his notions and 
apprehensions. He was not only unable to 
invent them himself; but, when; proposed tQ 
hion, he cannot see how, they should merit his 
regard, being so little suited, as they are,, to the-. 
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pr^vioufe Gbnclusibnl^ of h1i^<o\^ utldli^lSMrAJihg; 
Now this ppejudioe is of gt^tex^nt ; attdliiif 
almost natural to the pride of human' r^H(o1)V 

For, supposing* af diviile Ri^v^Is^Otf tt) be 
given^ aC all, men form? to themseive* cen^n) 
notionfi^ of whaft it must m^A^ he; add'fiildilig^ 
riiat it does' rtot correspond to thdsjer^ nfotie^' 
iA^ reteitte itnat^ i. e. they colficlude it to» \kf 
unreasonable. 

Thuss ane man iiungines^ tb«l< the Gk^fpel' 
oould be only- a-^ republicatibti' of the la^ of 
nature. Hefindil^it is mnth irt6tt; atttflt^f^> 
fon^, wittemt further seardii infers' its fiUrticW*. 
i#mM«ritian admits that' the Gospel mig^^b^ 
an eoctraordiriffiy sebeme^ for the advt^tieiii^ntf 
of human virtue and' happityess: buV tben^ be^ 
presumes th^t these end^couldonty, orvrouid* 
best, be answered by^ a complete systetfl" of 
moral truths, and by making the future ha{:^^: 
piness of man depend upon moral practice 
only. He understtodB that- the Gtespel- pro- 
poses to ref6rm mankind^ by^yatVAv and holds* 
out its rewards onfy to sueh' as* stB actuate* 
by that principle. He rejects thenf' a* seh^md- 
of religion which so litll6 accords' to his ex- 
pectations. A t Mrd iper&oii allows that 'ybiM^ 
may be the proper object of reward,^ bpr 
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a faith lit God onfy: to his si£rprh2e be per* 
ceives thslt ^is Mth' is required to Jbe in Ji^sM^ 
the son o(^ God indeed, buft the son of man' tooj 
and ill hiiti crudi^ed ; that the Gospel suppoB^ 
maiikidd tfo^ have been under the cuvse o^ tfk&i^ 
tallty, amd'to be rcdeemedfrom it only in virtue 
of Christ's sacrifice on the cross. This strangle 
dispensation is nothing hke that which he 
shotrid halve planned himself: it is^ tbereibre 
disbelieved by hrnfi. 

Thus it appears how the naiurai mah is d\B^ 
posed' to think unlkvourably of the Gospel, be* 
causfe its doctrines are not such' as^ he should 
previously have expected. But another and 
more fetal prejudice ffiisleads him. For^ 

3; The things of the spirit seem JboSshn^s 
to the natural mat), beeause on' the s^ctest 
inc|uity he cannot perhaps find out the reastmi 
of them.; and: must admit them, many times^ 
upon trust; as we say, or, in the language of 
Scripture, on a principle oi faith only. This 
eicperiendeid* inability to search the deep thihgs 
of G6d hurts bis pride most of all That the 
divitte counsels are beymd \\\^ discovery, may 
he true; that they should be besides his fifr»# 
plasty expectations, maybe digested: but that, 
wherr discovered and consideted, tWey 9houtd 
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yet elude his grasp, and not submit to be com-^ 
prehended by his utmost capacity, this disgrace 
is insupportable to him.. Yet such are the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Rever 
lation. " The forfeiture of life and immortality^ 
for all mankind, in consequence of one man's 
disobedience,^' implies a decree of rigour in the 
divine justice, of which; he cannot understand 
the reason. On the other hand, " The resto- 
ration of that lost inheritance by the transcend'- 
ent humiliation of the Son of God,^' is an abyss 
of mercy which he can still less fathom- These 
two principles, on which the whole scheme x>f 
the Gospel turns, are not to be scanned by 
human wisdom, and must be admitted on the 
authority of the Revelation only. The natural 
man finds his reason so much discountenanced 
and abased by its fruitless efforts to penetrate 
these mysteries, that he has no disposition to 
receive^ nay, he thinks the honour of his 
understanding concerned in reject ingj such 
doctrines- 

4. 1l\x^ fourth and last reason I shall men- 
tion (and but in one word) for the natural 
man's unfevourable sentiments of revealed re- 
ligion, js, That the wisdom of this scheme, so 
far as it may be apprehended by us, can only 
appear from considering the harmony of its 
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Bisveral parts, or, as St. Paul expresses it, by 
comparing spiriiual things with spiritual^; a 
work of time and labour; which he is by no 
means forwiard to undertake. So that, as, in 
the former instances, his indisposition arose 
from the pride of resison^ it here springs from 
its laziness and inapplication. 

I omit other considerations; which indispose 
men for the reception of the Gospel; such I 
mean as arise from the perversity of the human 
will; because I confine myself at present to 
thos4S only which respect the exercise of human 
Reason. Now it has been shewn, that thii^ 
&culty, as it is commonly employed by those 
who pride themselves most in it, is unpropitfous 
to Revelation -i-^A^catt^^, it cares not to admit 
what it could not discover — because^ it will- 
ingly disbelieves what it did riot expect — be^ 
cause^ it is given to reject what it cannot at all, 
or cannot, at leasts without much pains, com- 
prdhendi So good reason hlad the Apostle for 
asserting, that the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God! 

Very much of what has been here observed of 
Unbeliefs might be applied to what is so preva- 

fl 

b 1 Cor. il 14. 
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kht in our days^ atid i$ termed SMmm^m* 
yvhithy though it" do not disown ^Itogethet the 
authority of nivenled religion^ yet takes \e6LSpt 
to reduce it to a small matter^ and to explaiii 
away iibs peculiar doctrines by a forced ^nd iu 
Reverend interpretation of Scripture. So thfiit 
the difference is only this : the unMit\>^ re«» 
jects revelation in the gross, as wholly incon- 
sistenl with human reason ; the So6man adndits 
to touch of it lis he can bend, or torture totO 
some confoiinity with his 4ia)n retsosi^ 

Bdt I have ccmsidered this species of Uf^'^ 
Uefow a form^ occasioiw 

• * * 

At present) I conclude, on the nxitbority of 
flie text now expteifted «nd justified, that no 
abilities whatsoever of the professed unbeliever 
toing any the least discredit on Christianity, 
because we know drat the two inhdefit defect* 
of the natural man, prii^ ^n4 indi^ience, veiy 
fally account for his u^beii^f, without suppo&in§ 
any "want of evidmice or Hsfast^nabl^es^ in the 
Christian Religion* 

Let it then be ik> discredit to t^ Go&pel, 

that it requirei3 JmtA, which 46 h/M Vfliothef 

' term for Modesty, in its professors^ With this 

amiable, and surely not tinreasonable, turn of 



; ■ » > .' 
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inifid, the sublimest understainding will not 
scruple to receive the things of the spirit of 
God ; without it, the natural man cannot re- 
ceive them : Jbr, as the Apostle declares, and 
this whole discourse testifies, ihey are JboUsh* 
mess unto him: 
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RjEVERENp Brethren, 

X HE Christian Church has, in no age, been 
^^Xempt from trials. Th^Jaith and patience of 
the Saints have been successively exercised by 
persecution, by heresies, by schisms, by super- 
stition, by fanaticism? by disguised or avowed 
iqfidejityo and sometimes by dowpright atheism. 

In the midst of these perpetual changes, the 
duty of us, the Ministers of the Gospel, is one 
and the same. To preach the word, in season, 
and out of season^ that is, whether the circum- 
stances of the time be favourable to us or not*. 

Concerning the evidences of the Gospel, or 
the grounds on which our belief of it is founded, 

» 9 Tim. iy. % 
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I say no more at present, than that they have 
been accurately considered, and set forth at 
large, by ancient and modem writersi, and ^are 
in tbemselyies abundantly i^tisiactpry. 

/ 

Taking for granted therefore, as we weU may, 
the divine authority of our holy Religiop, there 
can be no dispute about the obligation we are 
under to preach it with diligence. But th]$ 
may be done in several ways: aiid it may be of 
use to consider in what way we shall most 
effectually discharge th,at duty. 

The Apostle delivers the whole secret in one 
word, when he ordajns— If any man speak, 

LET HIM SPEAK AS THE ORACLES OF GoD. And 

« ■ • » * ^ . 

my present business will be to unfold the mean- 
ing of this text, or rather to-deduce the conse- 
quences which naturally flow from it 

We are to speak as the Oracles of God: that 
is, as men, who have it in charge to deliver 
tjie will and word of God. 

I. It follows then, first, that we are to preach 
the Gospel simply and plainly ; i. e. 1. to deli- 
ver Scripture truths, in opposition to merely 
hurnan tenets and positions: And 2. cogent 
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and immediate inferences from those truths, in 
exclusion of far-fetched and fanciful deductions. 

1. Having a message to deliver, our business 
i3 to report it with fidelity, and, as a message 
coming from.Goc/, with all imaginablejeverence. 
Human ingenuity may be employed in other 
coQipositions, but has no place here. Our own 
^cies, and even persuasions, so far as they 
rest on pur own discovery, must be kept dis- 
tinct from revealed truths; and the two sorts of 
learning ^philosophy and divinitij (as the wisest 
man^ of the last age advised), are on no account 
if) be, blended together. The reason is, that 
they stand on different foundations; the one, 
on the use of our natural feculties, the other, 
Qu supernatural illumination only. The latter 
we call Fgith; the former, Opinion^ or, as it 
may chance. Knowledge. 

Some regard must be had to this distinction, 
in discoursing on Christian morals^ where Rea* 
son can do most. But, as to articles ofi fdithy 
titiat i^) the sum ^nd substance of Christianity, 
properly so called, the rule is to be observed 
finiversally and inviolably. 

'^ b Lord Bacon. A. L. B. i. p. 417* 
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• 9. It follows also^ from our speaking is th^ 
oracles of God^ That we take great, care how^ 
we deviate from the sacred text, either in our 
conclusions from it, or in our glosses upon it. 
Our conclusions^ unless immediate and direct, 
and even countenanced by the inspired writers 
themselves, may easily mislead us. Fof the 
nature of the subject being not at all, or very 
obscurely, known, we have but a dim view of 
the truths necessarily connected with it. Great 
caution^ then; is in this respect necessary. It 
la not less so, in explaining the sacred text. An 
oracle of (Jod should be delivered either in it9 
own words, or, at least, in words clearly, and 
according to the best rules of interpretation, 
explicatory of them. The contrary practice is 
evidently irreverent, rash, and even prophane. 
Had this circumspection in reasoning y>o»i rcr 
vealed truths, and in commenting flr/>^ii them, 
been strictly observed, all those heresies which 
have corrupted, and still corrupt the faith, had 
been prevented ; and the Church of Christ ha4 
happily enjoyed the great blessing we daily 
pray for, The unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. 

II. It follows, in the next place, from our 
being instructed to speak as the Oracles of Qod^ 
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t&at we preadi l^e trutbs of the Gospel au^ 
imORlTATiv^T^ in exclusix^ of doubt c» 
tatibn. ' 



I 



This ifi e cohtiidemtioQ of great weight, and 
jyilts^ a wide' difference between the Christmn 
pit^bei'-^iid the theoretical discodrser. Wh^ 
weak meii bare no ground to stand upon in 
th^iir moral 01* reHgious eiK)uiries but their own 
itidiistry and ingenuity, they niay^ well suspect 
the soundness of their conclusions, and had 
peed deliver them with distrust and caution. 
Sirt the word of God is unquestionable^ What 
is built tipoti it is certainly true. Our modesty 
{therefore suffem nothing from announcing 
truths, 50 derived, with perfect assurances 

The advantage of this mode of preaching 
must be obvious to every body. It was ob- 
served by the Jews in the case of our Lord 
himself ; who, speaking as the oracles of Godj 
and as God^ astonished his auditory, for that 
ke ttmght them as one having authority, and not 
ps the Scribes ^ : as having authority, because 
he uttered nothing but infallible truth, which 
he had received from God, and had even a right 

c Ftdudam oralor prae ac ibrat, semperque itk dicat 
tangnkm de causft, optima sentiat. Quint 1. V. c. 13^ p. 492» 
d l^attb. Til. 29. 
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to deliver in his own name; and not as the 
-Scribes J who mi^t indeed have spoken ^with 
authority, if they, had duly respected the Law 
of Moses, which was the Law of God ; but had 
forfeited this advantage by the liberty they took 
of mixing with it their own glosses andtfwlition^^ 
A pei*petual and awakening adtnonition tQ th^ 
Christian preacher never to forget or betray hi|s 
high privilege of speaking with that tone of 
authoritywhichbecom.es bis p^fid^, and comr 
mands attention^. 

This authoritative mode of preaching requires 
that we carefully avoid, in our public discoursesi 
whatever has the air of controversy 5. Our 
business is to sp^ak undoubted truths, not tp 
dispute about uncertain opinions. There are 
many points, no doubt, relative to the Christian 
Religion, besides the evideiice;^ of it, that may 

e Matth. XV. 6. 

f ^' In omnibus quse jdidt tanta auctoritas in^t^ ut.dis- 
sentire pudeat ^ nee advocati studiiun, sed testis aut judicis 
aiferat fidem.*' Said of Cicero by Quintilian. The Roman 
orator acquired this praise by consummate ait and genius. 
The plainest Christian homilist^ who does his duty in 
speaking as the oracles of God, attains it with ease, and de- 
serves it much better. Such is the pre-eminence of what 
the Apostle calls the foolishness of preaching! 

S Tanta in oratione auctoritas^ ut probatUmis Iqcuiu 
obtineat. Quintil. p. 429. . • y 
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he property inquired into, but not in our 
Churches. We are to press there only whiU; 
we know to be true, and to press it Jbr that 
reason. Let such persons, then, as are curious 
to pry into s^struse questions^ have recourse to 
the Schools^ where such discussions are in their 
place ; or to Books^ where they may be regaled 
with this sort of entertainment to satiety. But 
let them not carry this sceptical humour into 
that Chdrj whence oracles only should proceed. 

- The preacher will indeed say, his design is 
to recommend and . illustrate the truth by the 
use of reason. It may be so : but let him re- 
member, that the plainest truths lose much of 
their weight when they are rarefied into, subtle-^ 
ties^; and that what is readily admitted on the 
authority of God's word, becomes doubtful to 
the common hearer, when we would prove it 
by ingenious argumentation • 

To compleat the character of a Christian 
Preacher, it follows as a 

IIL Third inference from the Apostle^s rule 
of epeaking as the oracles of God^ That he in- 
culcate his doctrine with earnestness and 

h Bbhop Stilliogfleet> Sermon IV. 
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2BAL, and not with tfaat indiffoienoe wbieh id 
usually iouiid, and cannot be much wondoied 
tt» in a iteacfaer of his own inyeBtioos. 

The Christian preacher shouMv I say^ fpedc 
with ean»»£ne99; that is, with «jK»licitOttsi:xattr 
cem to inslxiict and pensuade, sbch as febc 
]uK)wn Isruth of his tdoctnoe wBrr«it&. This 
csmestness tQQst also be attend^ wiA a^o/^ 
by wfaidi I mean notiiing exArayagant ak lauN 
tical ; but such a fervour of application as must 
become an Instructor, 'who, besides the cer^^ 
tsmty^ knows the amnetti of what be iittefs- 

* . . • » I , 

These mJes, it is true, were Aotimdmown to 
the ancient, masteis of Rhetoric, who told their 
sdiolars, That to catmnce^ and, much more, to 
yersumie^ they were to speak wkh foiMceand 
waofadi* ' Burt ito do ihfe, they wene tfiont to be 
convinced and persuaded ihemseiixs^^ w^cb^ 
in their case, was no easy matter. For the 
pnmciples they • went upim ia ttiheh- ntaaoning on 
moral or relig:ious matters, vfsxe Scaqiiently auch 
as they could riot confide in ; or the end they 
aamed at, ia iapplyin^ to the fASi^nsi wiaB in 
Ro h%h degcee interesting. In ispite .of the 

i AffiiMmuT, antequam afficere conemur. Quint p. 46k 
fnoveamur ipsL Ik. 
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mle, then, tbeir discourses were often feeble 
tnd unimpriasive^ It is quite otherwise with 
the Christisa preacher. For we are not recom^ 
mending a I3cheme of notions which we have 
fiatned out of our ^!»n heads ^ or which we. think 
in Mme snudl degree conducive to the benefit 
of our hearera. But we speak that which is 
mUsputwbly ci*ue; and mforce that which, out 
of cUi question, concenis us most, ^' The salr 
vation of our souls, and eternal happin0»«^ 
The coldest heart must be touched with such 
trudia, and cannot impart them without ve»- 
hctnence^ 

I )ntimsd:e, rather than express, mjr meaning 
^ you in ievr woids; both because the time 
aUtm^ ime to do tio n»ore, and becacse I ki^ow 
to whom these hints are addressed. For your 
experience in the ministry of the word must 
have prevented me in all I have mnd^ and will 
readily supply what 1 have omitted to say. I 
assure myself, therefore, you will come with 
me to this short conclusion, " That in our ser- 
mons we should execute ou» commission with 
FIDELITY, because it is a commission — in the 
way of AUTHORITY, because it is a divine com- 
mission —t- and lastly with zeal, as knowing the 
end of our commissions and the infinite import- 
ance of it.^^ 
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By this method of instruction (of which them 
is no want of examples, or even models^ in the 
sermons of our best preachers^), by this Apo4 
stolic modeof preaching, I say, we shall do 
justice at once to our ministry and ourselves^ 
By speaking as the oracles of God^ we shall 
speak as we ought to speak ; and we shall speak 
with an energy that can rarely fail of eflfectit 
We shall alarm the careless, instruct the igno- 
rant, confirm the weak, reclaim the perverse,- 
disconcert the wise, and silence the prophaQe; 
We shall do this, and more, in the strength of 
him who bade us teach all nations. And if we 
teach them in the. way which the Holy Spirit 
enjoins, we may confidently expect the com- 
pletion of that gracious and animating promise 

— Lo, I AM WITH YOU ALWAYS, EVEN TO THE: 
END OF THE WORLD \ 

* • . 

k If X mention the names of the Bishops Beveeidgb 
^nd Bi*ACKALL> it is not in exclusion of many others^ but 
because I suspect they are less known to the youngei^ 
^trgf than they deserve to be. 

I Matth. xxviii. «0. 
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BsTEREND Brethren^ 

1 FOUND it necessary to defer my Visitation 
of you somewhat longer than the usual time ; 
and have even now no pressing occasion to 
trouble you with many words of advice or pas- 
toral exhortation. 

For it is with great satis&ction I observe that, 
in the present eventful crisis, the clergy in ge- 
neral, and those in particular committed to my 
charge, have zealously p^rfermed their duty ia 
those instances, that have chiefly called for their 
exotions. 

' If the unprecedented expences of a just and 
unavoidaUe war, against an enony the most 

k3 
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outrageous that has ever alarmed Christendom, 
have been felt by all ; you have not only sup- 
ported your share of them with becoming ala- 
crity, but have done your utmost to infuse into 
others the same ready obedience to the autho- 
rity of Government, and the same zeal for the 
support and maintenance of our ipyaluable 
Constitution. 

If, again, for the punishment of our sins, 
and to recall us to a due sense of sobriety and 
piety, it has pleased God to visit us with ificle- 
ment seasons, and with the usual effect of them, 
an extraordinary scarcity ; you have every where 
come forth to assist the poor out of your own, 
not always affluent, incomes, and to solicit the 
contributions of your parishioners with such 
effect, as demonstrates their Christian tenaper, 
as well as your own watchful care and diligence, 

' If, lastly, the portentous libertinism of the 
times hath menaced the destruction of all civil 
subordination, and even set at defiance all the 
sacred ties of our holy Religion; you have not 
been wanting, in your respective spheres, to 
admonish the people of their duty ; to revive 
in them that veneration of God's word ^nd will, 
which had been their support and safety in 
former ages; and, agreeably to your solemn 
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engagements at yoiir Ordination, to banish and 
drive away ail erroneous and strange doctrine* 

Having then so much to approve in your 
c(Hiduct, httle remains but to put you in mind 
of those standing duties of our ministry, which 
should never be omitted, and cannot be too 
frequently recollected by us. And, of these, 
oae is so particularly called for in the present 
moment, that I shall make it the subject of my 
address to you. 

I mean the duty of Catechizing the children 
of your respective parishes. For, since the 
enemies of all goodness are unwearied in their 
endeavours to corrupt the young and unwary, 
and to eradicate from their minds, as far as they 
caO) the first principles of religion and virtue, 
the Christian minister cannot by any means so 
effectually counteract their designs, as by a con- 
trary conduct. In other words^ he must labour 
incessantly to instruct: the rising generation in 
the first grounds and elements of Christianity, 
contained in that excellent summary of faith 
and practice, which the Church has enjoined to 
be taught in its Catechism ^ 

* " Farentes et Paedagpgi pueros olim cum primum per 
letatem sapere, et intelligere coe^issent^ piimis Christiane 
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Now tfae used of dischargitig this |xait of the 
past^nral care with persevering industiy are evi^ 
dently very great in respect, 1 . To the Cate- 
chuTDens; 3. To the congregation present at 
these ex^kH!ii!sei^ t And^ 3. lastly. To thebffi^ 
ciatitig elei*gy thei^selves, the youngiar pwt of 
them etepecially. : >;: 

1. Th^ Catechumens thetns^lv^s cannot bttt 
be greatly benefited by this regimen. For the 
intention of the Church is, that, by th^ eard bf 
their parents, and by means of those little 
siihools which are set up in til pla^eSy young 
children should be taught, as soofi ad thi^ are 
able to attend to any things the Church Cate^^ 
ohi«m. And when, by some praidlioe io this 
disdi^HiDe, they can repeat it well) they ane to 
be lii^nt to the MiniMer of the parish, to beisy 
him publicly in the Church, at appointed ^ea- 
sonsj proved and examined before the Congre- 
galfon. This usage being continued for some 
y^rs, not only the responses to the interetCfng 
questions in the Catechism must be deeply in- 



••^Vi 



refigionis rodimentis diligenter instituebant^ ut pietatem 
UD^ pen^ cum lacte nutnds imbiberent^ et k primis statim 
cunis^ virtutis incunabilis ad vitam illam beatam alerentur; 
jQuem etiam ad usum breves libri> qaos Catechinnos nostri 
appellant^ conscribebantur.** 

Noelli Catechismus de BaptisixKX 
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fixed in their metmories, but something of the 
setise aqd meaning of what they have learned^ 
will be. gradually apprehended by them. So 
that, by the time they appear before the Bishop 
for Confirmation^ if their respective masters 
and teachers be not wanting to them^they 
must hav^e acquifed si competent knowledge c^ 
those knportant * doctrines and precepts, whidh 
Bm cohtaiiMral in it. Add to this, that, though 
at tbe;tim^ «f learning their Catechism their 
koowiedge of it be not considerable^ yet it is o£ 
the highlit importance that it be learnt, and 
that they can readily recite it. For, this foun^ 
dation being laid, they will^ in xnaturer years^ 
and as their understandings open, the more 
easily call to mind the rules of their duty, and 
profit the more by any future instructions con«- 
veyed to them in sermons, in the use of the 
Liturgy, and otherwise. 

Such will especially b^ the case, if the chil^ 
dif6B be accustomed, as they should be^ to m^e 
their iMiswers distin<itly and deliberately ; and, 
if the Minister iafertiiix some short hints and 
dbs^vatioDs of his own, tending to make tb^ 
sense of those answers easy and &miliar to then^^ 
^8o tnlich for the Catechumens;. I observe^ 
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3. Farther, that the whole Cangf^gaiion 
present at these exercises must be specially 
edified by them. 

* The 'parents and friends of the catechized 
children will, for obvious reasons, take a lively 
interest in this public trial of their sufficiency. 
They will listen themselves, more attentively 
perhaps than they had ever done before, to the 
questions and answers^ and will «nter further 
into the drift and use of them. Nay, the whole 
congregation will beput in mind of those iun- 
damental lessons of piety, which they had here- 
tofore learnt and repeated themselves, and be 
now capable of reflecting more deeply upon 
them. So that the old will carry away with 
them much solid instruction, while the young 
are tmining up to smaller degrees of it 

There is no doubt, then, of the benefit which 
the Congregation would derive from this pmc- 
tice of Catechising. But it would rise stril 
higher, if the Catechizers, besides interrogating 
the children, and trying their memories,* would 
further take this opportunity of teaching all 
present the momentous truths contained in this 
breviary : I mean, if, during the season of Ca- 
techizing, they would make the several parts 
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of the Catecbism the subject of their Sermons* 
And, io induce them the rather to do .this, 
I add, 

3. Lastly, that, by exerting their industry 
and talents in this way, the Clergy themselves 
will derive no small use from this Catechetical 
iiistitiitiOQv 

From the earliest times of Christianity, care 
has been always taken to provide Cjonfessions^ 
Creeds 9 and 'CcUechism&^ for the use of Couv^rts 
and the newly iaptized* These were so con- 
trived as to contain in few words the funda- 
mental doctrines and commands of our Reli-- 
gion^ that so they might be easily understood 
and remembered. Of these summaries, several 
were drawn up by our Reformers ; and, after 
some changes and improvements, were reduced 
at length into our present Church Catechism^ 
the most convenient and useful, because the 
simplest and shortest, of all othei*s. 

All these, whether of earlier or later date, 
are well known to the Clergy, • and* without 
doubt are studied by them. 

Besides, some of the most eminent of our 
Divines have applied themselves particularly 
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to write comments on these Catechisms, to 
explain their meaning more fully, and to gi^e 
the most accurate expositions of them. Th"ese 
expositors are so numerous, and so Mrell 
kD6wii, that I should scarce have meotiondd the 
names of any, if two of thera^ I mean Bisbqii 
Peatwh and Dr. Barrow, did not deserve to be 
specially recommended to the student in Divi« 
nity, for their superlative excellence. 

Now then, by the use of our protestant Ca* 
techisms^ and of the many learned Commenta- 
tors upon them, the younger clergy, as well as 
the more advanced^ will have such abundant 
materials before them, that they may, with no 
great trouble, and with extraordinary benefit to 
themselves, draw up a set of Sermons and Lec- 
tures to accompany their Catechetical exami- 
nations. I say with extraordinary benefit to 
themseives; because it is certain that he who 
takes due pains to teach others, teaches him- 
self: nor can the least prepared of our brethren 
be at a loss to furnish his mind with a compe- 
tent, indeed a suiHcient, degree of knowledge ; 
so as to instnict his congr^tion in all the 
Articles of the Church Catechism, that is, in 
all the necessary points of Christian faith and 
practice* 
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Iq contemplation therefore of these benefita^ 
I rtot^mmend this mode of catechizing^ and of 
expounding the Catechism in occasional cp^ 
' comitant diiicoiirses^ to all my brethren yery 
pArticuiarly. The children will be trained u{i 
Ibr CoDfirmation in the knofivledge of the first 
prinoifdes of their religion ; those of riper years 
will be confirmed in what they had before 
learnt; and this^ teachers of both will advance 
their. own skill and ability by this courst of 
theological study. f 

We shall be told perhaps by some, tiial this 
way of catecbiking is the way to fill the nodnds 
of the Catechiunens with prejudices^ Aad, 
without doubt, what is taught them in this 
way is prejudged for thetn. But by whom ? 
Not by weak^ or unskilful, or dishonest persons; 
but by men, the ablest the most learned, and 
the holiest, that have appeared in the Christian 
world. Such doctrines, so derived, and, let 
me add, clearly sanctioned by apostolic autho- 
rity, may surely deserve the name of truths^ 
and not of prejudices. 

« 

I am persuaded, therefore, that a Regimen, 
so reasonable and so salutary, will recommend 
itself to your special notice, as the likeliest 
means of putting some stop to the licentious 
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principles of the times. I will not suppose 
that your zeal to do good can be, at such a 
juncture, less operative, than that of others to 
do mischief. In a word, by adapting a set of 
clear, plain, earnest, and scriptural sermons to 
the Authorized office of catechetical exami* 
nation, we shall provide, at once, that our Con- 
gregations be iW/rttc/^rf in the right way; the 
way which the wisdom of the Church pre- 
scribes;: and that we ourselves be duly quali- 
fied to impart that instruction. 

The Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all. Amen>. 

*».aCor.xiii. 14. 
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OCCASIONAL TRACTS; 



CHIEFLY 



CONTROVERSIAL. 



AD FER TI SEME NT. 



The controversial Tracts^ which make up 
this Volume, were written and publishec^ by the 
Author at different times, as opportumty invited, 
or occasion required. Some sharpness of style 
may be objected to them; in regard to which he 
apologizes Jbr himself in the words of the Poet : 

— Me quoque pectoris 



Tentavit in dulci juventa 

Fervor 

nunc ego nnitibus 



Mutare qusero tristia. 

R. W. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
IN 1746. 

I 

THE following Remarks were drawn up 
within a few weeks after the publication of 
Mr. Weston^s Book ; but without any int^ottion 
of printing them at that time, when it was 
conceived not unlikely that some more elabo- 
rate Answer might come out* But nothing of 
that kind appearing, and it being now no longer 
probable that there is in fact any such design^ 
the Author has been induced to review his 
papers, and to give them, with some small ad-- 
ditions and alterations, to the Public. How 
far that Public will esteem itself obliged to him 
for having suppressed them thus long, he pre- 
sumes not to say ; but believes himself well 
intitled to the thanks of the learned Inquirer^ 
as having stiii this merit, that he is the first 
who has paid his^ respects to him. 
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J. HE Writer of the tnquiry info the Rejection 
of the Christian Miracles by the Heathens^ 
having, as he is well assured^, an undoubted 
claim to one of the two reasons for making a 
work public, that what it contains should be 
newj and not willing that so uncommon a merit 
should be thrown away upon his reader, is 
careful to advertise us of this point himself, 
and accordingly flourishes upon it with much 
apparent alacrity and satisfaction through a 
great part of his Preface. For, not content 
with this bare assertion of his claim, he grows 
so elate, as to wonder this important theme 

; a W. Weston, B. D. Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge 3 and vicar of Campdeo, Gloucestershire. Camb.1746. 
*> Pref. p. ii. 
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should be reserved for him^ and that no saga- 
city of former times had been blessed hi the 
discovery. Nay, lest his very Patron should 
neglect him, or as if he suspected my Lord 
might look no farther than the Dedication, he 
scruples not to mention even there the excel- 
lency of his work ; and is very frank in de- 
claring his own good opinion of it ^. 

An exordium like this, we know, is generally- 
inauspicious. However, it may serve to one 
end, not the least considerable^ it may be, in 
an author's views, to engage the public at^ 
tention. For it is indeed but natural to inquire 
into the peculiar merit of a work that could 
inspire its writer with such boasts, and fill a 
place in it, till now sacred to a real or pretended 
modesty, with such unusual confidence and 
triumph. And this, we are told, consists in 
^he discovery of a new solution of a di^culty 
about miracles ?, which had long perplexed the 
Inquirer more than all the rest put together. For, 
taking into his consideration, the argument for 

the divinity of our holy Rehgion, as arising 

» 

c Pref. p. ii; 

d Ded. p. iv. — ^' The best compliment I can make your 
Lordship on the occasion is the true one, that I have a gooi 
opinion of the present performance myself &c. 

e Pref. p.m. 
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therefrom, fie could not help thinking it extremely 
odd, *that such numbers of men, for so long a 
time\ could reject what to Christians ingenerdl^ 
and himself in particular 9 seemed to be of ^ 
great weight^. And the embarras he was under 
from this difficulty put him upon looking for 
sotne solution of it amongst the variety of authors 
on this subject, both ancient and modem ; but 
to no purpbse, it seems, till the feUcity of his 
own genius had struck out a new route, and 
led him to seek it in the low opinion winch the 
heathens entertained of miracles. 

And now the whole discovery is out ; and^ 
to say the truth, is every way so surprizing^ 
that an author of less modesty than ours had 
assumed a still farther merit upon it. For, 
wherefore else should he rest in the honour of 
a new solution, when the objection itself is his? 
And surely at this time of day, when every 
species of hostility has been tried, and the 
whole armoury of the enemy been exhausted 
m the service, it must be deemed a higher 
praise of invention to have furnished new armsi, 
than to counteract the use of them. Nor do I 
pay the author too great a compliment in sup- 
po^ng the objection his, since he fairly Qwm 

' Ptrfl p. ixl 
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r/ has ahkiy^. been passed overSy which, io ait 
age like tbid, when every difficulty rdatipg to 
Revealed Beligioa has been sedulously urged> 
aod honestly ea^amined^ is in effect saying it 
was never starred. And, indeed» this is so mueh 
the case; that, instead of dreaming of any ob^ 
jection from this quarter, Christian writers have 
universally agreed in representing the quick 
and speedy conversion c^ the heathen world, as 
ka undeniable evidence of its divinity. And, 
faf^ the truth of the fact, they appeal to the 
testimony of the heathena themselves com- 
plaining of the enormous growth of the new, 
sect; tvhich had. spread itself over all orders 
and degrees of men, insomuch that their altars 
were neglected, and the temples of their gods 
left in a manner desolated' Nav, the Christian 
apodogistd, we khow> braved them to their very 

• f Pyef,p. ii. - 

, ^ k J Tl^e. folloTving passa^ . brought - to confirm this fact 
sife^o well known,, that, if there was not something im« 
commonly strong, and subversive of the writer's objection 
in the very turn of expres^on, I should scarce think mysetf 
ai Bberty to traniicribe thenu-*-Yiia est mihi res dig^ia 
(i)]|sii]tatii)ne, maxim^ propter periditantii^poi nwneruni. 
t^ti enii9, 09nni« atqtis, omnis ordinisj, utriusque sexil^ 
^tiam vpcantur inpericulxmi et vocabuntur. Neque eidm 
civitates tahtimi, sed vicos etiam atque dgros superstitidni^ 

istius contagio pervagata fropd jam desolaia templa, 

^acra soUmnia diu infermiMa.'^-Pli^* 
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fece with the incredible progress of Christianity »* 
And thus, instead of its beine true, aid the In* 
quirer candidly insinuates, that there was somC'- 
thing so exceedingly perplexed and intricate in 
the subject itself , or something so critical and 
dangerous in the solution ofit^ that it was always 
tliought proper to he kept from view\ nothing, 
on the contrary, can be more evident than that 
^ere is no difficulty to be accounted {or at all ; 
or, if sotfie more forward projector should affect 
to make one of it, the pretence might easily, 
and without any danger, admit a solution. So 
that, upon the whole (if a dealer in rtovelties 
were not too much disgraced by so' stale an 
allusion), one should be apt to regard the 
learned writer as having been pushed on to this 
Inquiry by much the same spirit as, in an evil 

> Hestemi sumus^ et vestra omnia implevimus, 'urhes, tn- 
tulas, castelUf, municipia^ conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus,^ 
decuriaSf palatium, soiatum, forum-, sola vobis relinqui- 
mus templa. Tertull. Apol. c. 37. And before speaking 
of the heathens, Ohessam vociferantur civitatem, in agris, 
in cadtellis, in insulis Christianos, omnem sexum, cetatem, 
conditionem 8^ dignitatem transgredi ad hoc nomen qtiasi' 
detrhnento maerent. c. i. See also Arnobius, contr. Grentes, 
inkling on the same fact. ■ ■ V el haec saltern fidem vobis 
&ciunt argumenta credendi, quod jam per omnes terras in 
tarn brfpi tempore et parvo immensi nomini^ hujus saicramenia 
diffksa'nmt 9 &c. L. ii. sub fin. . ^ 

k p/ef.p.iii. '*■ 
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hour, led the valorous Knight of Manca out 
upon his rambles. For, struck with the conceit 
of his own superior prowess, and considering 
withal the loss the world might sustain by his 
not appearing in it, he marched forth into the 
land of Religious Disputation, in quest of ad« 
ventures ; where, finding no real objections to 
encounter, he was determined however to create 
imaginary ones, and so, converting the next 
innocent thing he came at into a monster, laid 
out his whole strength and force in the combat* 
Where too the success of thq adventurers is 
not unlike. For the difRculty, if it be one, is 
much too hard for the abilities of our Inquirer; 
as, whatever his antagonist was, the^ unlucky 
Knight had always the worst of it. For, in. 
examining the other part of the author^s dis- 
covery, his answer to the supposed objection, 
we shall find that as he set out with a difficulty 
without grounds, so he will salve it by a fact 
without proof. And this, it will be owned, con- 
sistently enough : for, where a phantom only is 
to be engaged, the hero but exposes himself 
ihat gpes against it in real armour. 



FTUStr^ Jerro diverberet umbras* 



But let us hear the fact itself. It is main- 
tained then as the basis of the Inquirer^s whole 
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work) that the heathens in general had a very 
iow opinion of miracles ; and that this was not 
put on by them to serve some particular pur^ 
poseSj but was really a principle that influenced 
their actions on the most interesting and trying 
occasions K The Inquirer has more than once "* 
expressed his apprehensions that the novelty of 
his doctrine would, at least with many of his 
readers, be a prejudice <against its reception; 
but not once, that I can find, does he appear to 
have entertained any the least distrust or con- 
cern about the truth of it. And yet the public 
will be apt to think this the fitter object of his 
fears. For, allowing the utmost weight and 
force to the several testimonies he has put to- 
gether, the whole amount of their evidence is 
this : — that a Jew particular persons, many of 
them under inveterate prejudices against Chris^ 
tianityj expressed but a low opinion ofmiracles.^ 
which they knew to be false, or of certain real 

1 Chap. iii. p. 38. 

m Speakii^ of I know not what sout and dogmatical 
divines^ '^ I am not sure (says he) that I shaU escape their 
" anathema ; since it is their custom generally to be dis- 
*' pleased with every thing that does not fall in with their 
"fixed and settled Bentiments ; and every defence of religion 
*' that is out of their way wants another to support it," 
Pref. p. viii. And again : ** With some, I suppose^ the 
*' novelty of tins matter will be for ever a bar to its recep- 
"ttek" P. 370. 
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enes^ which they did not believe. And where is 
the wonder ? Or how has the Inquirer, with 
all his sagacity, been able to collect a proof of 
the low opinio?! of miracles amongst the kea^* 
ihen in general from the unavailing evidence of 
such witnesses? For, is it strange that the 
Roman praefects" were not the immediate con*' 

n The reader sees I eomplaisantly allow the writer*t 
representation of the cases both of Pilate and GaUio : 
though much might, with good reason, be objected to each 
of them. For, 1. If I should lay any stress on the acts of 
Pilate, which, he owns, if admitted, would overturn the 
whole use of his evidence, I should but follow in tliis the 
best authorities, and those too suf^rted by such reason^ 
ings as the Inquirer would $nd.it difficult to confute. Axi4> 
2. As to Gallio's case, however inattentive lie might be to 
ihe fame of PauFs miracles, the passage alledged is cer- 
tainly insufficient to prove it. Acts, chap! xviii. 17. For, 
indeed, the Inquirer did not so much as apprehend the pmr* 
pose of the sacred writer in that whole narration ; which 
manifestly wasonot to signify to us Qallio's inattention to the 
Apostle's miracles, but his candoiu*, and prudent conduct ill 
refusing to interfere in religious matters, and in chusing 
rather to overlook an act of violence done in. his presence 
(which, though strictly speaking illegal, he might probably 
think not altogether undeserved of the malicious intole- 
rating Jew), than gratify the complainant's passion in pu- 
nishing either Paul or his heathen advocates. For this 19 
the sense of those words. He cared for none of these things ; 
which the writer ought to have seen is so far from proving 
Galiio's dbregard of miracles, that, had he. been Paul'i 
convert, the veiy same thing had been observed of hiat 
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verts of Jesus and Paul, on account of the 
wonders said to have been done by them ? l£ 
the Inquirer believes such testimonies to his 
purpose, I will engage to furnish a long list of 
them, even as many as there were unconverted 
heathens, who had the means and opportunity 
of informing themselves of the truth of his 
history. Is it remarkable that the miracles of 
one impostor ® are not spoken of with muck 

o Aristeas.-^The writers referred to in the mar^n are . 
Strahoy Maximus Tyrius, Pliny, znd Herodotus. Of tliese, 
the .three first imention Aristeas occasionally only j and yet 
Strabo calls him avn^ yo-n; « tk ctWo^ -, and Max. Tyrius and 
Pliny, though they explode his miracles, yet plainly enough 
declare the common creed to run in his favour. Max. 
Tyrius in particular, after having given us liis opinion o^ 
Jus miracles, together with bis reasons for pretending to 
them, adds. And Aristeas gained more credit by this pre- 
tension to wonders and supernatural communications, than 
Xenagoras, Xenophanes, or any other philosopher could have 
acquired by relating the plain truth. Kat »)» txn^ocvtJl^oq ravlot^ 

fAEywy Ta ov7a u^ \x^k. Lastly, the account Herodotus gives 
Us is so much to the credit of his miracles, that one cannot 
ima^ne how the writer should think it to his purpose to 
refer to him. For he was, indeed, delivering the popular 
Jiistory of Aristeas 5 ^nd therefore did, as might be ex- 
pected, represent him, not only as a worker of miracles, 
but as much rfeverenced and esteemed for them. This he 
3ttest8 upon his own knowledge of several cities, all con- 
purring in the firm belief of his miracles j and one of them 
\^ particular transported by sp religioi^s £^ yeueratiap of 
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esteem by writers, who were not delivering the 
popular opiniol) concerning them, and who had 
plainly too much sense to believe them them- 
selves? Or is it so much as true, either of 
him, or the others he mentions, that they were 
thus negligently treated by their professed ad- 
mirers and encomiasts P? Or, were it true^ 

him, as to erect a statue to his memory ; ^vhich they abo 
caused to be set up in the most public part of their city, 
and even close to one they had at the same time decreed to 
■Apollo. And for the historian himself, though in truth 
the story be even foolish enough, yet so far is he from 
speaking of it with disregard, that I am not certain if he 
did not believe it, at least that part which relates to the 
Metapontini > which, after the mention ,of some other 
things fi*om hearsay only, be introduces in the following 
assured manner: ^'Thus Sr the report of these cities: 
^* But what I am now going to relate, I certainly know to 
*' have happened to the Metapoptini in Italy, &c." T^ula 

|itfy eti tffoXnq p^vr»^ Xfyvo't, ret $i o^aMtlecvovlkvoun n IrocXin ov/xv* 
py^avloL, &c. L iv. 15 ; and then mentions the affair which 
gave occasion to the statue; which, he tells us, he saw 
himself, pl^qed^ as I have said, a|[|d inscribed tp th^ m^- 
inory pf Aristeas. 

p The other impostors mentioned as not muqh esteemed 
for their miracles are Pythagoras, Jamblichus, and Adrian ; 
though it is certain the writer? of their lives lay great 
stress upon them. Jamblichus and Porphyry, after en- 
Jjuging on several of Py thagoras's miracles, which drew the 
applause and admiration of his followers, a})peal to current 
fame fur the credit of these, and of other still diviner mi- 
T(icUs, which, say they, are related of him mth an uniforn^ 
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eould any thing more be collected from it tfiau 
that the miracles imputed to them were too 

4Xnd eorutant belief , fAVpiot ^ Inpn iecVfAarol^^ot x.ot,\ ^uols^a vrtfi, 
r «nr^po$ ofjMTiug koh avfju^ovuji Eipt]7ai. (Porph. S. 28 } and tO 

the same purposCj^ and nearly in the same words, JamhL 
S. 135). Jamblichus even goes so far, in speaking of the 
I^hagorcan fondness for miracles, as to assure us, that 
they were conceived to prove the divinity of their authors, 
and by that means to give a sanction to their opiniGns and 

doctrines, Ttiv «nny TUf voi^p* ocuioig vifaXvi^^ii^ ^fnflcti ufa^ ravlriv, 

&c. 6. 140. They conceive it, says he, to add a crepit and 
authority to their doctrines, that the author of them was 
a GOD 3 and therefore to the question, Ulio tvas Pythagoras ? 
their answer was, TJie hyperborean Apollo :^nd in proof <^ 
this they aUedge the miracle of his golden thigh. And yet, 
says the Inquirer, Pythagoras was not much more esteemed 
for his thigh of gold than one of flesh. What pity is it, the 
wit of this antithesis should be no better supported I 

As for Ewiapius, though he plainly disbelieved the sil)]r 
tale of the two boys of Gadara, yet^ in relating it circum^ 
stantially as he does, he clearly enough expresses his own 
opinion of miracles, and acknowledges thereby the credit 
they^ould bring his master, were they better attested, or 
but fadrly received^ 

The miracles of the emperors are well known. And as 
their manifest intent was, of the one of them, to add a 
credit, or, as Suetonius more strongly expresses it^ an 
authority, and certain atffulness, befitting majesty, to the 
person of Trajan, and pf the other, to inspire the hopes of 
recovery into Adrian, so the relation of them by their 
historians, as useful and subsenicnt to those ends* is a 
thorough confutation of what the author pretends about 
tl^ Utt|e r^ar4. paid tp i\iej(fi. And here it may be proper 
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trifling in themselves, or too weakly supported, 
to be believed ? 

But we have not yet done with the writer'a 
negative testimonies. For he thinks that of 
Marcellinus should not be passed over; though 
the most he can make of it is, that the historian 
dissembles a miracle^ wrought to the utter 

to observe^ once for all^ that the frequent narrations of 
prodigies and miracles^ of which all Pagan story and anti- 
quity is full, is infinitely a stronger argument for the high 
credit of miracles amongst the heathens in general, than 
any pretended coolness, tranquillity , and indifference^ whicb 
the writer's warmth, in the prosecution of his favourite 
norelty, leads him to imagine in the narrations themselves. 
is, or can be, for the contrary opinion, ^nce this could 
only shew the incredulity of the relaters 5 whilst the rtf-^ 
laiing them at all demonstrates the general good reception 
they met with from the people. 

<1 This miracle was that of the fiery eruptions whidi 
hindered the building of the temple at Jerusalem by Julian i 
and which, falling into the hands o^ Marcellinus, might be 
expected to be spoken of as a natui-al event. But this is 
all: for, as to that wonderful coolness and tranquillity, 
which the writer pretends to have discovered in the nar- 
l*ation, it is so far from appearing to me, that, on the 
^out'Trv. I see not how the historian could have expressed 
hiuiseti- with more emotion^ without directly owning the 
miracle. His words are these : Quum itaque rei fortitcr 
instai-et Alypius, juvaretque protinciae rector/ metuendi 
globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris assultibus erum- 
fentes, fecere locum, exustus aliquoties operantibnsj t/wrc-* 
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confusion of his Master^ and relates an events 
which he was hot at libertif to confute. 

What comes next is xnA^^A positive^ but still 
less to the writer's purpose. We can scarce 
thinlf him serious, when he would urge the 
testimony of Hierocles, Celsus, and Julian, the 
avowed and virulent opposers of Christianity ^ 
as an evidence of a general contempt of mi- 
racles in the heathen world. Nor has he better 
luck with hife philosophers. For, is the opinion 
of a few atheistical speculatists*, and perhaps^ 
one or two more of better fame, of the least 
weight in deciding this matter ; especially when 
it is plain^ from the very passage referred to S 

cenum : hoc modo elemenio destinaiius r^pellente cessavit ^ 
Inceptum, 
r Pp. 40, 54, 57. 

« Epicurus, Democritus, Ac. p. 58. 
t For the passage referred to (Orig. contr. Cels. 1. 8) [3 
in ftnswer to an harangue of Celsus, wherein he had ex- 
patiated largely on the heathen miracles, and oppose^ 
them with great confidence to the Christian. Upon which 
the- excellent Father observes with much force, " I know 
not how it is that Celsus thinks proper to alledge 
the heathen miracles as incontestably evident, and un* 
dcmbted fects 5 and yet affects to treat the Jewish and 
" Christian miracles recorded in om* books as mere fables. 
*' For why should not burs rather be thought 'true, and 
^ those which Celsus preaches up febulous? Especially, 

VOL, vm. H 
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^hat they saw through the imposture ctf the 
heathen miracles^ and rejected them merely on 
that account ? Can iiis u^gyptian Gymnoso- 
phists, piqued, as they were, at the Imputation 
of the Indian miracles'*, and yet, in effect, 
confessing their esteem of them by pretending 
td^work such themselves, can these witnesses 
be thoiight deserving the least credit ? Above 
aU, is the wonder-working Apollonius brought 
in to disclaim miracles, and that too in a passage 
intended only to express his contempt of some 
fooleries in witchcrafts? But what ihe-phih*- 
sophers could not do for him, the law-'gwers 
he resolves shall, and therefore brings in a long 
list of sages ^, all of them, as he thitiks, con- 
curring to establish this point. But how? 
Why, in his negative way of witnessing, i» 
their making no pretence to miracles --^ th^t is^ 



(f 
ce 



aince those were never credl'Ufd by their qwn philqso- 
phera^ such as Democritus, Ei^ycurm, said Ari^Mlei w|^o 
yet, had they lived with Moses or J^us, pa accQimt o& 
the exceqiing great clearness and evidence of tlie Qucts, 
^ta 'mv ucL^fu%v, would in all projiability have believf^ 
'\ oiu:s." Having thus &irly laid the passage before tbit 
reader, it is submitted to his judgment with what coitour 
of reason the learned writer could think of dedliciz^ a; 
proof of the Zoti7 opmion of miracles in general amongst $hf 
philosophers from it. 
^ P. 62. ^ P. 03. Philost. L^ ?; c. 15> 

'v P. 64. 
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as every body sees, in their makmg no pretence 
to what they durst nai counterfeit, or did fiot 
want ; and when it is certain they did pretend 
to tfaem in the only safe way of a secret inter- 
x:oiy*se and communication \ Bat the cause 
ift g^omng still more desperate. For, are the 
Christian Apologists to be charged with this. 
evil priudpley ? and that only for maintaining, 
in their occasional disputes with the heathens, 
what the ablest Divines have ever done, and 
still continue to maintain, the insufficiency of 
tmracles ahne^ and if taken by themselves^ to 
establish the divinity of any revelation? an 
opinioQ founded, as it should seem, on the ex- 
press testimony of Jesus Christ* ; or, if Jake, 
which has not been made appear, excusable 
enough in their situation, when reai miracles 

^ This was remarkably the case of Mahomet and Numa; 
the former of whose converse with the angel Gabriel, his 
jmimey to heaven, and the armies of angels attending on his 
btUtles — as well as the other*s pretended intercourse with 
the goddess Egeria, is well known. 

y It may seem od,d that any of the Fathers of the Church 
"Should retaui such a strong tinctiu'e of this evil principle; 
yet this^ &c, p. 66. ^ 

2 Matthew xxiv. 24. For there shall arise &lse Christs 
^oid felse Prophets^ and shall shew great signs and wonders, 
Insomuch that (if it were possible} they shall deceive the 
veiy£l^. 

• ■ 

Jul} 
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were owned to be in the power of evil spirits, 
or when at least the general pre valency of this 
persuasion amongst their heathen adversaries 
might render it expedient for the GbristiaH 
writers to argue on the concession of it. gut, 
ill as this treatment is, the venerable Apologists 
have no cause of complaint. They share but 
the same fate, as one much their better. For, 
the dignify of the writer's witnesses, whatever 
becomes of their evidence ^ is ,stiii increasing ^; 
and having made free with the Fathers oi the 
Church (for I say nothing of his Jews^ not only 
because he confesses them nothing to his pur* 
poseV but. because, if their evidence has any 
weight at all, it determines the contrary way^), 
having, as I said, o^de free with ihe Fathers of 
the Church, he next claims the sanction of an 
Apostle. Has then the Inquirer one sure and 
certain retreat? And is his novelty at last, all 
spent and wearied as it is, to elude our hopes 

a Our evidence is still increasing, and is in the next 
place confirmed even by Divine authority. P. 70. 

T^ But I could not lay too great a stress on the authority 
of the Jews, because it neither properly hehngn to the pre* 
sent case, nor, &c. P. 74. 

c For this would shew that the hehthen rejection oi 
miracles might not be owing to any contempt of them as 
such, since the Jetcish was plainly owing to a very diflferenV 
teason* 
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hy fiiuling refuge in the sacred writings ^? So 
iadeecl he would persuade himself or bis readedrs. 
And this, it must be owned, is no novel practicel 
Jt is evqr theilast expedient of a sinking. cause^ 
whea forsakeQ of all human helpv and fearmg 
thisj just vengeance of indignant reason^ to strive 
t(y support itself by laying hold on: the altar. 
But the Scriptures are no sanctuary for fals* 
hoods. We shall therefore esteem it no irreve- 
rence to approach the holy place, and, as we 
are instructed in a. like case, to take the Jiigitive 
from it. The case appears to have been this : 
In the Apostle's design of breaking an un^* 
christian faction in the Church of Corinth, 
which had arose, it seems, from a vain osten- 
tation of human science, his business was to 
discredit their misapplied learning with the 
people, and to check the arrogance of these 
perverse dispuiers themselves. To this end, he 
sets himself to shew that it was not on account 
of any advantage of skill in human learning or 
eloquence that God was pleased to make choice 
of the preachers of the Gospel ; but that, on 
the other hand, he rather chose xhe foolish^ i. e. 
the iUiterate and uneducated, the better to ex- 
pose the weakness of human wisdom, and to 

d 1 Cor. i. 9^, The Jews require a sign, igad the Greeks 
/seek afiter wisdom^ &c. 
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ditfeplay 5 with greisttcr force; the p6w^r(atkl ex- 
cellency of the Cross of Ch§nst\ And tfias, 
he pvbceeds to observe, is but agneetble tx> tfa^ 
general ceconomy of God^s providence^ which 
doth not conform itself to our viewd of ikncissr 
OF expediency ; but most commonly by tfaia 
cbbice of such instruments atid' means ^as to us 
seem ujgfit or inexpedient^ destroy s^ the wisdoM 
ef the wise^ and brings to nothing the under'-^ 
standing of the prudent K A remarkaHe- ex- 
ample of which method of: dealing wkh nian^i- 
kind, continues the Apogtle s, we hiave. in. the 
dispensation of the Gospel, introduced m sugK 
a manner, and established by such means, a9 
both to Jew and Gentile appear absu)rd and 
unaccountable. For the Jez&s ask cfter a sign^ 
i. e. look for an outward ostentatious display 
of worldly power and pre-eminenee going along 
with, and attending on the Messiah; and, 
under the influenice of such prepossession, 
make that a sign or test of his coming, and 
even refuse to acknowledge his Divine mission 
without ]t\ Whilst the Greeks, on the con- 

e V. ir. f V. 19. 

ff V. 20, 21, 22. 

^ It is remarkable tbat Mainionides pushes this prejudice 
so far as to deny that the true Messiah was to work any 
miracles at all, except that of restoring the temporal do- 
minion of IsraeL If he (the person pretending to be the 
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irtry, deduced by the charms of a studied elo- 
quenee^ orinslaved to the tenets of a conceited 
philosophy, require the Gospel to be preached 
in agreement to their notions and prejudices ; 
and reject a Redeemer, whose method of sal- 
Tation is not conformable to the conclusions of 
their schools, jtnd whose doctrine is unadorned 
hy the graces of their learning. Wh^feais, in 
fact, proceeds the Apostle, our commission is 
to publish, in all plainness, a religion to the 
world, fundamentally opposite to the prejudices 
of both. For its main doctrine, and on which- 
hangs' afl the rest, is that of a crucified Saviour ; 
which therefore, as being offensive to the fond 
bppes and expectations of the Jew, and not 
suited to his ideas of the Divine power and 
greatness, is to him a stumbling-block : And 
being a method of salvation neither agreeing 
to their conceptions of the Divine wisdom^ nor 
set off with the colours of heathen wit, is to 
the Greeks JooHshness* Though yet it is to 
both these Jews and Greeks^ when rightly in- 

fileasiah) fbospeks in what he undertakes^ and subdues all 
the neighbouring nations round him, and rebuilds the Sane- 
tncary in its former place, and gathers together the dispersed 
of Israeli then he is for certain the Messiah. Mal- 
mon. in Yad Hachazekah IVact. de Reg. et BelL eoruin. 
c. 11. s. 4. ' 
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structed in the ways of God^s Providence, both 
the power of God and the wisdom of God K 

i The right understanding of what is meant by the Jews 
requiring a sign is of such importance to the perfectly com- 
prehending se\'eral parts of the Gospel histoiy, that I shall 
be allowed to justify and illustrate the interpreta^on here 
given by smi^c further considerations. And, 

1. If .by atifbuov is to be understood simply a miracle, then 
it is not true that Jesus, whom Paul preached, was or could 
be on that account a stumbling block to the Jews^ it being 
allowed on all hands that many and great miracles die! 
shew forth themselves through him. See John viL 31. xL 47* 
But, 

2. Notwithstanding this, and though it was owned ia 
the fiillcst manner by the chief priests and Pharisees them- 
selves, yet we find them very pressing for &'sign, cmfAuov 
[Matth. xii. 38. xvi. 1. Luke xi. 59.] and that too (which 
is very remarkable) at the ■ instant our Saviour had been 
working a miracle before them ; a degree of perversi^ 
not rashly to be credited of the Jews themselves. 

It is true this sign is sometimes called <7»j/x£toy c^vo m a^ctvtf^ 
a sign from Heaven ; which,* if meaning any thing more 
than (rniAHof, as explained above,, i. e. a test or credential of 
his heavenly op divine mission (and what can be moire na- 
tural than that the Jews should express by this najipc the 
only mark they would admit of the Messiah^^s coming from 
Heaven ?) 1 say, if any thing further be intended in it, it 
must be either, 1. An outwai'd, sensible display of the 
Divine power, indicating, by some prodigious and splendid 
appearance in the heavens, or actually interposing, in some 
signal way, to accomplish the deliverance of Isi-ael ; and 
then either way it falls in with and includes the interpre-^ 
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' Thus we see, at length, what the writer's 
sacred authority is come to ; .whic|i, having no 

lation here given. Or else^ 2. It must mean a mere pro* 
digy> asked out of ^;v]^tonness, and for no other end than 
to gratify a silly curiosity in beholding a wondrous ^;ht 
from Heaven : - an interpretation^ which^ though main- 
tamed by some good writers^ is utterly unsupported by the 
wcred uccountB, calling it em/xnoy indiscriminately^ without 
as with the addition of rs ov^va } and shocking tp common 
sense^ which m^kes it incredible that so frivolous a reason 
as the being denied a sign, • thus understood, could be, as 
St. Paul asserts it was^ the stumbling-block of infidelity to 
the Jewish nation. 

3. But what above all confirms and fixes this interpre« 
tadcm is the tenor of our Saviour*^ answer to the question 
itself. For, upoiy the inquiry, ]\iaster, shew us a sign, &c* 
his constant reply was, A wicked and adulterous generatum 
seeketh after a sign, and there shall no sign be given them 
hut thai of the prophet Jonas : Fjor, &c. As though he had 
said, '' A perverse and degenemte people, disregarding 
the wisdom of my doctrines, and the power of my mi- 
racles — the geni^e marks and characteristics of the 
Messiah-^ are yet ci7ing out for the test, <r»jji*Moir, of my 
coming. I know the proud and ambitious sentiment of 
your heart : but assure yourselves, Grod will not accom- 
modate his proceedings to your fond views and preju- 
" dices. No such test shall be given you. One sure and 
^* certain test indeed there shall be, over and above what 
" has yet been afforded ; but to shew you how widely dif- 
" Seaceat the Divine conduct is from your prescriptions, it 
" is 6uch a one as ye shall least expect -, the very I'everse of 
'* your hopes and expectations. It shall be that of the pro- 
'* phet Jonas, For^ as Jonas was three days and three nights 
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{bnndation but in the groundless commerit'of 
a mistskdn . passage iis thus easily orertSurned 

" m the whale' shelly, so shall Christ (sad GOiitradiction^tor 
ff yjtor coaceit of temporal dommton !) bfe pot to desth Jbff 
*' the Jews, and Ue three days and three nights in ike hearii 
^' of the earth. And this event, 90 degrading; of nJj cho*. 
^' itiX^t with you, and s6 i^pugnant to your wsdh^, tshal^' 
'^li i^dily foresee; so scandalize yav^ that, Uiouglx xkf re- 
'^'tnrafirom the grave, like that of Jonas itata ^ski virile,- 
*^. shaU: be iA the deihoristi^on of powtbr, yet ikalXkiy^y 
*' through the inveteracy of that prcjudiee, be so baftleiidd>' 
** as'hot to be convihced byat." ••• 

The answer of our Saviour is related by Maiihew and' 
ikv^ with soiiie addition, but such as is fui-thec fevuiirabie 
to ^k interpretation. For, upbn their, askings sc ngm, it 
is jAadn he understood them to mean nott a mkatiey but a 
TEST, by the question immediately put to them : When U 
is evening, ye say it will he fair weather; for the sky is red, 
jtnd' in' the morning, it will he foul to-day ; for the sky is 
red and lowering. O ! ye hypocrites, ye can discern tJie face 
of the sky, hut can ye not discern the face of the tim& ? 
** Are the appearances which, in the orfer and constitutkm 
of nature, precede the chjuages of weather, ^ sigyt oft test 
to you of those changes? And* are ye stupid and per- 
verse enough to neglect those which, by the Divide ap^ 
pointment, are made the sign or test of the timbs, of 
''the cliange of the Mosaic for the Christian dispensa^tidn ? 
" How is it that ye do not collect this from my miramkasi sjod 
*' doctrine, the ordinary and stated marks of this diange, ' 
but ye must pervereety demand a test of it, which the 
Scriptures nowhere promise, arid the order and coarse'' 
" of God's Providence disclaim r 
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and confuted; For from hence it appeai!s^ thsit 
the Apostle^ far from attestiog his whimeiy of 

§ 

If, after all thk^ tkere can ytt tcmain any doubt of tUe 
truth of this comment, it will be efifectuaMy removed by an 
authority or two from the other Evangelist, which the 
reader will indulge me in just mentioning. In our Saviour*s 
exertiiig an act of civil power, in scourging and ddvir^ 
the money-changers out of the temple^ the Jews requii^ 
him to shew the credentials of his authority^ Whai sign 
skewest thou that thou doest these tMngfi ? Theasking a miracle 
in this case were impertinent ; for that, how extraordtnaxy 
soiever, could never prove to the Jews that he iSAxAe- invited 
with the powers of the civil magistr^e. The signfhejP 
expected, tlien was evidently of another kind : an^Qxi»ies8 
declaration, or open display, of the regal character and 
office^ evidencing his commission to do such things, Ac^ 
cordingly, the reply of our Saviour was to the same efieci 
as before. Jestis said unto them, destroy this temple, dnd in 
three days 1 will raise it up ; for he spake^ we know^ of 
Hke templis 6/ his body, c. ii. ' 

tlie next authority is in the sixth chapter, where we 
have an account of the mitucle of feeding the film thousanid, 
Upo&the multitude's following him after thi^, our l^viobf 
objects to them their neglect of ihiracles, which he jnessed 
upcm them as motives to their belief. Ye seek me not, he* 
cause ye saw the miracles, &c. Now what do the' Jews return* 
ft) this* charge? Why, they feiriy own it tobejust> ahct 
what ift more, give a reason for their conduct Their 
answer is to this effect : *' Wherdbite' do fad urf/B yot^ 

miiraele^ thud constantly to usi as motfi^ed-fbr dor bc^f > 

If you*'9(x>uld h^ve us tmst and confide^ ill' y<fUf sm tbff 

*' often insisted onbyfou^weciainftf^aldfiltfetlie^^ 
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ike' l{m opinion of miracles amongst the hea-- 
ikens, does not so much as speak of Miracles 
at all; or, if he must be made an evidence in 
ibe Cause, gives judgment against him; as 
plainly enough expressing his opinion, that it 

* .... 

was. not a contempt of jniracies^ but the co9h 
c^i (if wisdom, which m^de the great difficulty 
10 converting the Pagan world. 

And now having dispersed his cloud of wit^ 
ncsses (which, unlik^e the sacred one it would 
9een) to resemble, instead of illustrating and 
reflecting a fuller light on the Jact it sur- 
rounds, serves only to obscure and conceal it) 
having shewn, I say, if not the falshood of his 
foctj at least the insufficiency of his evidence to 

*' evidences of your commission. And indeed how shotdd 
*f wc ? for Moses wrought as great, if not greater wondei-s 
'/ than ydu. To confront your late boasted miracle of 
" feeding the Jive thousmd withjhe loaves, did not he, as it 
*' is written, give our fathers bread from heaven? What 
f ^ mirade of yours can be more extraordinary } Yet Moses 
'^ could do this. The Messiah, therefore, of whom greater 
*^ thing& are promised, we expect to be characteFlxed hy 
** other s^s. What work takest thou in hand, ri ^fxlnV* 
Here, at .last, We see (and the reader will forgive the length 
of the note for the sake of so clear conviction) that the 
9^9sk^for> of what kind spevef it might be,, neither 
mis ij^x could be a miracle, since, all such signs were in- 
jected h^ these inquirers upon principle. 
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support it, I might fairly dismiss the remainder 
of his book without any confutation ; the ft^ 
lowing chapters, as he tells us, being intetKted 
'to account for this fact, which he presumes to 
have fully establisiied. But, as he appears ua* 
willing to rest the whole of his cause oh tHft 
merit of so slight an evidence, and has there^ 
fore engaged for a further confirmation of it in 
the following pages^, it will be proper to 
collect in a few words,' what additional evi- 
dence may arise from that quarter: And ia 
doing this, 1 shall think It sufficient to exa- 
mine, not his premises, but conclusion; aiid 
so, leaving him in full possession of his Jacts^ 
to argue with him, in agreement to the desigil 
of these slight sheets, on the weight and force 
of his deductions. And here, 

1. Allowing him to have proved the vami^ 
of the heathen pretensions to miracieSi c. jiv, 

k I have now done with this head [the low opinion of 
miracles in the heathen world] and am not aware that any 
reasonable exceptions can be made to the testimonios 
which have be^ brought to confirm it -, but if any one 
should think otherwise^ and maintain that somethiog 
else is necessary for the establishment of so singidar aa 
<^^inion> he will be gratify' d in his expectations, as we go 
c^ng; and will find the princi|des and practices of miidi 
the greater part of the heathens on this point ntrtnf^ 
esfing and confirming each other. P; 77* ' 
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v:. vi. in., the fuUest sense he caa wish ; and 
tb$t fto rentl . wwder was ever wrought, or 
0ra$k delivered, by any of the numerous pre^ 
lendea^ to either, what will the authcur say is 
the proper inference from it ? — That therefore 
Ihe heathens could not but have a low opinicm 
of miracles ? That, indeed, would be to his 
purpose; but nothing can be less supported. 
For were not such miracles^ and oracles at 
feast generally believed ? Or^ if several im- 
postures were detected, does the author imagine 
that such detection would utterly sink the 
, credit of all future miracles ^^ A writer, so 
skilled in the workings of superstition, and 
who appears to have taken much pains to pry 
into the dark corners of humanity, ought to 
know, that the passion for wonder is a foible 
too intimately connected with our nature to be 
thus easily driven out from it. And the his- 
tory of mankind gives the strongest confirma- 
tion of this, in relating, as it does, notwith- 
-standing the presumed effect of sucH discove- 
ries, the very ready reception, which Miracles^ 
hav^ ever met with. The truth is, the Inquirer 
might as well have set himself to prove the 

1 For this he must day> and not that the credit of iqi* 
XwAm would hereby be soinething weakened: a point, 
that, aa w£ «hall see hereafter, may be allowed, and 
be of no manner of service to his conduiioa. 
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^mity of the Popish pretmsion to miraclest 
wd then havie ijafprred, from the ireqiji^i^: 4(9- 
^tion of iiQppstui:es a9ioag9t tbmh that 
therefore tke P^pi^ts cannot but baye a viery 
lorn opinio^ of mracles. This, I jeiay., Kad 
ti^eM a^ iogicaliy infefFjed ; and yet, J believe 
tjjie fi«iit travjejl^r ftom Eome., or qext ;^c<?Piwt 
h!P. ^ould look into Qf Italy, or Spain, would 
fq&Uibiy spoil the argument, and confUre his 
jsonclusion. And, to do the author justiee, 
he seems not unconscious of this, when, after 
all the learned pains he had taken to qjstabljsh 
jhis point, be allows, that though his argtmegikt 
bad shewn^ what Utile reason the heathens had 
to tkmk^ that miracles had ever been wrought 
9(iimngSit them at all, yet it does not of conse^ 
^Uenc0 folloio^ that they would certainly make 
use of the lights that was held out to them ; but 
pbsarves, that xvhether they did or not^ their 
esteem /f miracles will be but little increased ;^ 
for if ever they were alarmed by an appearance^ 
, which they could not tell how to account for, or 
^perf'bprne by the weight of such testimony^ as 
they could not tell hozv to invalidate^ the prin- 
dfik if magic was one general recourse. 

2. His strong-hold, then, we see, at last, is 
Kfagic. We shall follow him tberefqre o?^ 
s,tep further, and try if vye cg^nnot disl94§;e ))^\fXk 
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from it. The fact conceded to him i», that 
the persuasion was pretty general in the hea-^ 
tken worlds that bji means of magic^ that is^ 
cf certain superstitious rites, and sacrificeSy and 
by certain words and invocations a/* dcemans, 
many things could be done exceeding the power 
of man ; and that accordingly many seeming 
miracles, wtought amongst them, were imputed 
to this power of magic. But then to infer 
from hence, as the Inquirer would have us» 
that therefore the heathens under the per- 
suasion of these principles, must necesfsarily 
entertain a very low opinion of all miracles, 
is sure concluding too fast. For, though I 
could admit this t© be a tolerable reason for the 
Tejection of some Pagan miracles, it does not, 
we see, at all affect the Christian ; which only 
are, or ought to be, the concern of his book. 
So that the argument, fairly stated, confutes 
itself. For it stands thus : The heathens con- 
ceived many miraculous appearances, produced ' 
for some trifling or noxious purpose, to be in 
the power of certain persons, acting under the 
power of bad dcemons^^ and by the, means of 
certain magical^ and superstitious rites.-"^ 
Therefore they of necessity entertained a 

w* I have said had Dcemons ; for miraclea wrought hy 
the assistance of good Damons were, as the Inquirer ob- 
aerres, p. 847, in great repute. 
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Um opinion of aN miracles, thoug^fa wronght hy 
persons, ckiming their power and pretensions 
{torn Ood himself, fbr purposes the most i»a- 
m^nHfus and benevolent, aild without the inter-* 
fi^bition of ani/ sacrifical ot superstitious rites^* 
Bdt this is not alt : We learn from the history 
df the propagation of Christianity, that in cer- 
tain places (and who can doubt in all where 
fbe jwetfended powers of magic were opposed 
to the genuine workings of the Spirit of God ?) 
such methods were used by Christ and his 
ilpcstles^ as were sufficient to manifest the 
diflference of their miracles from those of 

n FcMT that this was tlie obvious and essential difierence 
betwi^U the genuine miracles of the gospd, and the tricks 
of magic, » apparent from many strong expostulations of 
ih^ Christie apologists^ vfhOj, when encountered with 
this fiivolous, bilt malicious objection^ used to exclaini: 
Poiettlai atiquem nobis designare, fhonsirare ex omnibus iUis 
fOMgis; Qui mquam flier e 'per seecuUt, conslmiie allqvM Chnsto 
tMewnd ex parte qui fecerit? Qui sine ulla vi car^inux 

SIKC HBILB4RVM AUT 0«AMIMUM SUCCIS, SINS ULLA ALI- 
tLVA OBSBRVATIONE SOLLICITA SACRORUM, LIBAMINUM^ 

T^iiPORtTjfii ? Ac. Arnob. contr. (Jen. L. i. And again, 
V tMd. At^td cdnstiH^ Christum sine ullis adminic^lis 

ftBtVlC, SIMB VLhtt^ ttTVS OBSlBrATIONB YBL LBGf, 

^nmia ilUh ^^ /^cUt^ nomkds mi possilUitate fecisse ; et 
yuod proprium, c^MenHtOH'iQumf Deo dignum fuerat vero, 
nihil nocens, aut noxium, sed opiferum, sed salutare^ 
-15BD AuxiLiARiBus pi^ENUM BONIS potestotit munljic^ Hie- 
ralitate dondsse, 

VOL. VIII. N 
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magicians, and to assert the divinity of their 
mission, in the very judgment of the ma- 
gicians themselves^. And this, as it seemsy 
always with such illustrious evidence, as to> 
render it inexcusable in those, who had the 
opportunity of seeing and examining the dif- 
ference, to remain unsatisfied of it. For I 
cannot but think it worthy the Inquirer's regard, 
though no novelty^ that the Heathen charge of 
magic, was but in other words the Jewish: 
accusation of Beelzebub; either of them the 
genuine result of pure unallayed malice, and^ 
concerning which, our Saviour's determination 
is well known. And therefore when the 
learned writer contends, that the Heathens 
had a low opinion of miracles in general, on 
account of the supposed power and efficacy of 
charms, and magical incantations, he might 
with equal reason here have taken upon him 
to shew, that the Jevi's also had a low opinion 
of miracles in general on account of the sup* . 
posed power of their diviners, and sorcerers, 
of which we likewise hear much amongst 
them, and from their ascribing, as we know 
they did, many miraculous effects and opera** 
tions to them : an opinion, which, I presume, 
the learned writer will not find it to his purpose 
to maintain. 

• Acts, C, viii, and :^ 
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3. As to the author's* argumelnt from the 
multipUcation of the Heathen Gods (which 1% 
the only remaiaiDg part of his book I think 
myself concerned inP) if he means to conclude 

P For as to the remaining chapters on the idoUxtry of 
the Heathens, the parallel betwixt the Heathen and Pro'* 
testant rejection of miracles^ and his Conclusion, they seem 
very littk ta concern either him, or me. For, 1. The 
influence of idolatry is urged to prove, that the religion, 
not miracles, of Jesus, was hard to be admitted (p. 352) 3 
which> though true, has nothing neu; in it> and is, besides, 
intirely foreign, if not contradictory, to his purpose. 
2. The parallel betwixt the Heathen and Protestant rejection 
of miracles derives all its little illustrative force from this 
poor presumption, already confuted, that the Heathens 
had universally a contempt of miracles. I said the parallel 
drew its whole force from this &ct, for unless it be true 
that the Heathens universally disbelieved all miracles said 
to b« wrought amongst them, the case of their rejection 
of Christian miracles, the reader sees, is widely difierent 
from that of the Protestant rejection of the Popish. This 
one circumstance then, to mention no others, overturns 
fh» whole use of his parallel. But, 3. As to his conclu- 
sion, the design and business of that is, I allow, some- 
thing extraordinary. It is to shew us, that his whole 
force was not spent in this wearisome Inquiry, but that, 
was be disposed for it, he could go on to answer other 
(dejections against miracles (p. 408-9) and our common 
Christianity^ /which had been already confuted to his 
hands. For, having shewn us what, he could not do with 
an axgument of his own, he was willing, it seems, to shew 
us what he could do with those of other writers.- For wh)cl\ 

N 2 



from ity. tbaft in. Gonse^fuence of 'the raoltitode 
«of pmtmded miracles, Bowing froHi siicii be- 
lief, micftcks themselves must of necessity 
iosetheu'Jhree^ and sink in their e9i0em% itiK 
very frivolous, and admits an easy answer. 
For, besides its inherent weakiiess of bad logic, 
in concluding from a cause of possible eflS^ 
ciency tx) SLcertqin eS^ct, it has the misfeftuoe^ 
in common with his other reasonings on tbis 
subject', to be confuted by plain matter of fact. 
And, for his satisfaction in this point, I refer 
him once more to the case of the Romanurts; 
who, notwithstanding the multiplicity of their 
saints, all of them dealers in miracles, and 
swarming in such numbers as to equal, if not 
exceed, the rabble of Pagan divinities, do not 
yet appear to have contracted from Uieace imy 
disrj^Hsh, or disesteem for miraclies. The 
truth is, the whole additional evidence arising 

from the main of his book in confirmation of 

• 

meritorious service lie has oagr. compliment* and congas 
tubtionB: 

Lahore alieno magiu>> paxtam Glodam 
Verbai^ sep^ in se traagfert^ ^ui sal hab^ 
SuwlinTEest. 
q Page 348, and ia another place lie nap, it hag he«pi 
&irly shewn both &om their own accomUi, and firoia nt 
iTATURB OF THEIR PRiNciPLSt; that the HeathcDf netthtr 
IM, nOf €ould have an tughopiniQuof miracks, P, 39% 
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Im pf^t^deA fact, 4haf -iAe jffedf/ieKfieHt^r- 

lDC9m9dec»b]e,.tbatv'asi«re df>W!^^ it hantty 
wiminte.fo a. bure piobabUi^. .. F^^ 4£ler all, 
t|^ m^ei^ wiU perhaps mcliite tt) tbinV mq* 
trmy > Ito wbat , th^ Icf^rmd writer dii octsK biai^ 
th9t.4u^b!{Nfe¥»leiicy of nn^ic, and multipH^ 
i»tgr of gddb^ is wi/bad .proof >df tbo c^teenl 
m4 <^<9dit, that mirltcles were m fiiiKrfqprt 
them. At least> /tis.oo unfeir iprestoiption^ 
that a people could not be so averse to miracles, 
HI ^e a>vftb0r pre'leii^, nor gc&er&l^be .pos- 
sep^ by a thorough cotitompt of ^bom^ ^^hek^ 
aiotwithstaadii^ the frequent detection o£ fake 
IftitWfliPSf and mope than one diagiradibg -soliti* 
law at -band for .'the i/rtie^ they abouki yet be 
«ji>W )ta mabtfim their IgrOiaady and ? taVe such 
l^oling in tbe popiiSar belief^ aa to ba eoQ!>- 
tinually affording fr^sh occasion to in^po^ure, 
and fresh encouragement to the dealers in this 
itmffio :te practise icoi tbie wonder and credulity 

aftmaakitid. . = ^ -^ 

t • 

v^^.MAiidiwrho^^erMts oifidMiiith thiSiMrtoim, 
^frhioh'is fippamnlly not iHnfotinded) wiU fidA 
it gi9atb|r strengtbehed. inr<^ba<drving, : that d£ all 
.die Tcpcoaoliesi'cast apoo the. H^adiish wurH 
and of all the prejudices objected to them by 
the first proffigaMisr of €hfiati«Mty, this of the 
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contempt of miracles was not so muoh as once 
mentioned, there not being the least hiht, or 
remotest intimation m the sacred writings of 
tbeip labouring under any peculiar prepotsses* 
«ion of this kindi i A circumstan^^ perfectly 
unaccountable/ if what the Inquirer' contends 
for be true, sinoe such prepossessicp <6oukl not 
but greatly obstruct the Apostolic liabours^ and 
make it neces$(ary for them to bend -thdr first 
cam paid application that way < f 
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9. And it raises' the wonder still higher to 
dbserve, that whilst the Heathens escape un* 
censured in this respect, the -Jews are severely 
rebuked ibr their a ncredulky asidiidisr^ard of 
miracles''; where too,- by the v^: cast aild 
ium of . the reproof, the Heath^ are to'ibe 
understood asless chargeable on this head, than 
the Jews«- ■■ > ■ • • - . • /i*. • i* 
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):4v But, what has still' tdie worst; a^tpectoa, 
the writer's scheme, is, that whibt the 
Apostles are quite silent as to this charge upon 
the Gentile, nor appear once to rank it' in the 
/lii^ of such impeditnents, a$ retarded the :ci<»^ 
versidn^ of the F^gau'worldy they am at: the 
same timie viBry^press in declaring . to * ibi 
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what the chief of those impediments were. 
They in part have been already suggested*, 
and i were, if St. Paul may be credited, in 
reality^ these : I. A conceit of superior wisdom 
amongst the men of letters, and education ^ 
And, 2. The corruptioks and gross idolatries 
<rf!the people at large^. 

. ^. But what! it will after all be asked. Is 
d^ere then no truth in what the lerfirned writer 
has: advanced concerning the Heathen coix- 
iempt of miracles;- and in paarticular, is b]3 
hag detail of principles and. circumstancies, 
cootcurring, as it should seem, to' produce 
•such contempt, utterly without all force 6r 
okeaning? 

This has no where been aaid; and the con- 
trary is what I am now. ready to. affirm. For^ 
to! do the^ Inquirer justice, it was upon, the 
basis of a goody old trut^ that, this wondrous 
novelty was erected, i A fine writer^ will tell 
luf whatit.was.^ " W^ may observe,^' ; (says 
he, in accounting for the silence • of) Pagan 
writers in respect of our Saviour's history) 
^ that the ordinary practice of magic in those 

f P&ge 172. t 1 Cor. i. Col. u. a. 

V Ropi. i. £ph. V. and elsewhere passim. 

« Mr. Addison of the Christian IK^igionj S, }, 
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>^ times, with t;he many pretended^^lraxiDi^iEs^ 

^' DtVINATIOKS^ ArPARrriOiN43, and XtiCAI. Mt^ 

^^ iuoi£8 amoDS[8t tha Htothensi»p[iade tbem 
^^less attentive dfi luoh news frooi Jildjsa, tii| 
;^' they had time to cODlsider the N^URBrB^T 
>* OCCASION,*a»d the END of our Savitmfs 
^' Miracles, and»w:ere aivakesed by m^ny luljK 
^^ prizing eventslto allow them any consid^^ 
^^ tibn'at aHi.^* "^e see hem the - grottAd-worl^ 
of our author'flLpeFfermanoe, and haviB detca** 
mined to our Bdivds with great accuracy^ how 
^r his general poiitibn is true, and. to what 
extent the particular ciccumstanoes and faHtKOh 
tion of thfe Heathens: would in realiiyi zXkoH 
their o})iilion of miraclea. Had the leahied 
writer confined himself within these limits, he 
would, I conceive, have had reason and his- 
tory on his 6idie> and^ whatever alanH laie may 
be in Jixim the Jr&ward mid contenihus sfpirif 
efpar4y in religion^ nO enemies ito oppose him, 
Buti then tiktis,- ic mitiiit bis o\#ned, had faeeh 
diayihg nothing new: The woiid had kttl the 
bem^flt of a disopvery^ and the authisiv what 
^ all things he would nios( rogretv the glory 
of INVENTION, . 
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A HE dispute concerning Appeals^ which ftt 
pi»ent ei^ages the attention of the Uairersit]^ 
of Cambridge^ is apparently of such impoitanoe 
to the peace and welfare of that great body ; 
that it could not but be expected from any 
me, who proposed to deliver his thoughts^ 
upon it fo the world, that be should at least 
hts^ taken care to inform himself perfectly of 
Aa merits of the question, before he pre^ 
Mmed^ ii| so public a manner, to eoncerft 
bimsetf in> it. 

It must^ therefore^ surprize the r^eMkir of a 
fate Magnify info the Right of Afpesfl, %c. to 
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find, that the writer of it, whoever he be (for 
as he chuses to conceal his name, I shall not 
take the liberty to conjecture of it) should ad- 
venture to treat a matter of this consequence, 
without any distinct knowledge of the state of 
the case itself, or indeed without appearing to 
possess one single qualification, which is re- 
quired to do justice to it. For the question, 
discussed, is of such a nature^ that it cannot 
be determined, nor indeed tolerably treated by 
any one, who hath not a pretty exact knowledge 
of the History, Customs^ and Statutes, of the 
University; and who is not, besides, at least 

■ 

competently skilled in the Civil and Ecckdas* 
ileal Laws. And yet this writer^ as though 
nothing else was required of him, besides a 
confident face, and willing mind, boldly un-i 
dertakes to decide upon it, under a perfect 
incapacity in all these respects. Instead of an 
accurate acquaintance with the Practice and' 
Usages of the University, it appears, be had 
no further knowledge <Mf them, than what iEi 
few hasty and ill-considered extracts from tbe 
Register had supplied him with. So far is he 
from being conversant in the Statutes of the 
University, that he blunders in every attempt 
to explain the very easiest of them« And, as 
to his Law, he has only skimmed the surface 
of it for a few frothy terms, without giving the 
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least proof of his being possessed, in any degree, 
of the sense and substance of it. This utter 
inability to discuss a point, he had voluntarily 
undertaken, must be thought the more extra* 
ordinary in a person, who, throughout the 
whole, assumes an air of authority ; and 
though he professes modestly in his title page 
to enquire, yet, in effect, prescribes and dic^ 
tates from one end of his pamphlet to the other. 
The tone of this disputer, whatever becomes 
of his reasoning, is all along decisive ; and he 
does and musi insisi, as if he thought his very 
word of force enough to bear down all the 
reason and argument, that could be opposed 
to him. 

Indeed the superior airs he gives himself, 
on all occasions, are not without their use. 
For persons unacquainted, as the generality of 
his readers must needs be, with the question 
itself, are readily enough inclined to believe, 
that a person so assured^ cannot be so entirely 
Ignorant of the merits of it, as in fact he is. 
And they who know better, cannot but ap- 
prehend somewhat from the assumed autho* 
fity of a writer, who talks so big; however 
his total insufficiency might, in other respectSi 
provoke their contempt. For my own part^ 
4 X could xiot help' considering him as a person 



of eHUDQQt dignity in the.Uiiiv^ity; whose 
Fanjk in it might give ^im a right to dictate tp, 
the seb^l^hoys of the. place; for so 4i6 gives 
w.to understand, be couc^ives of the Members 
ffthe University, Senate^. In pursuing my 
conjectures further about bim, 1 was some- 
tios^ iftdinod to think, from the very reverend, 
regard be every where professeth for the Heads 
of colleges, that be must, himself^ be ooe of 
that illustrious body ; and was led to excuse 
the Sruperiofity of his nuanner from reflecting,^ 
that a habit of governing absolutely in his own. 
coUege (for so he thinks Heads of colleges have 
tk right to govern^) had insensibly inspired 
that despotic style and language, which wer^ 
so disgustful, and had looked so ungracefully, 
in any other. But tben» again, my {mifound 
respeet and esteem of that venerable ordeif, ami 
my actual knowledge of the great talents, witl| 
which these reverend person^e^ sa worthily 
preside in their high pfeces, woukl i^ ^fiff^ 
me to imagine, that any of their ni^mbef couki 
be so unqualified to treat a matter of a m^ely 
academical nature, ss this writer had shewA 
himself to be ; and especially, 9a it imtMm 
diately concerned their own authority, whieh 
they so assiduously study^ and so perfectly 

^Pfe^TO. e Page 15}. . 
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uncterstaDd. On the whole, I was forced to 
dismiss this conjecture, as having no reason* 
able foundation to, rest upon ; and, in perfect 
civility and good manners towards a set of 
men, for whom I have so sincere an honour, 
could only conclude him, at last, to be some 
weak and shallow pedant ; unknown and un- 
countenanced by theni; whose vanity had 
done him an ill turn; and thrust him unad- 
visedly on a weighty office, which he had no 
warrant, as he had no abilities, to discharge. 

^ Under this opinion both of the writer and 
his performance, which, as the reader sees, I 
took not up upon slight grounds, it was not 
likely I should ever think of giving myself the 
least trouble about either; much less that I 
should believe it worth the while to undertake 
in form, the examination of a foolish pamphlet, 
which indeed I had hardly patience enough 
to peruse. The truth is, it had lain for ever 
unnoticed by me among the rubbish, which 
of late bath so oppressed the pubUck, on th^ 
subject of our academical disputes ; or, at 
least, had been left for some future Academic 
to discourse of, at his leisure ; had it not been 
for the Opinions of two truly learned .and re- 
spectable Lawyers; which the Inquirer has 
thought fit to intersperse, as a little needful 

VOL. YIII. o 
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seasoning, in his insipid performance ; and 
ivhioh, indeed, give it all the real weight and 
iiuth<Mrity, it can possibly carry with it to men 

of sense; 

■ « ■ 

The In fairer^ as supposing these gentlenKen 
to afford some countenance to the good cause, 
be is maintaining, thinks fit> on the mention 
of their names, to drop his crest a Htde ; and, 
in a lower tone of voice than usual, affects to 
treat them even with some appeacance of re- 
spect. Yet this he does in so auk ward a 
manner, as shews it was not usual or familiar 
to him, to descend to such submissions; for, 
as the height of that civility, which he was 
willing to express towards them, he chuses 
to distinguish them only by the title of the 
Gentlemen of the Long Robe. What impres- 
sion the idea of a sweeping train may possibly 
make on the phantasy of this writer, 1 know 
not; but I, who am more concerned about 
the heads than the taik of these learned gen-* 
tiemen, should have thought it an apter com* 
pliment to have turned our attention the (Hher 
way. Unless, perhaps, he was secretly con* 
scions, that by a little unfair dealing in the 
proposal of the Queries^ in relation to which 
their opinions were asked, their Answers them- 
selves did no real honour to the more essential 
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part of a great lawyer^ and so was willing* to 
p'lQ the credit of them intirely on their gowns. 
In plain truth this was the very case, as will 
appear from the Queries themselves, and the 
Answers; together with a few observations, 
which I shall beg leave to subjoin to them. 

*' After stating the 43</ and 48M of Queen 
*^ Elizabeth^s Statutes, some circumstances of 
^^ Mr. A — ^s behaviour, and that an appeal 
^^ of the same nature with his was not quite 
^^ unprecedented, the two following Queries 
** were put, [Inq.p. 98.] 

" Qu. I. Whether, in this case, the Vice- 
^^ Chancellor and his assessors have not 
*** acted solely under the 42rf Statute, de 
" Cancellarii Offido; and whether any ap*- 
^^ peal can lie against the suspension of A. 
^^ by virtue of that Statute P or whether this 
^^ case must be deemed one of the causa: 
^^forenses^ and of consequence subject to 
^' an appeal by virtue of the A%th Statute, de 
" CoMsis Forensibus ? 

** Qu. U. Whether, if in the case above stated, 
*^ the said A — hath a right to appeal from 
*' his suspension ; the same right of appeal 
^ will not ifollow to every ddinquent schcfori^ 

o2 
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** who shall be punished a trifling mulct or 
. '* piece of exercise by the Vice-Chancellor > 

After staiingy says he, the 42// and 48M 
Statutes^ &c. Whence it appears, that no 
other evidence was laid before the Lawyers, 
with regard to the right of appeals^ than cer- 
tain extracts from Q. Elizabeth's Statutes: 
'Which was not the most certain method of 
obtaining an accurate decision. For, though 
the Queen's Statutes alone, as we apprehend, 
afford sufficient evidence of our right, yet they 
^re by no means, as will presently be seen, 
the whole evidence. 

But, waving this consideration, let us come 
directly to the Queries themselves. The ^rst 
is a master-piece in its kind, and maybe of 
jiise to instruct future querists, how to propose 
their doubts in the most convenient manner, 

•or instead of asking the Lawyers, whether 
the powers, given in the 4Srf Statute, are sub- 
ject to appeal, the question is put to them, 
whether in suspending Mr. A — they had 
acted under that Statute ? Again ; instead of 
inquiring whether the Jurisdiction given in the 
two Statutes be the same or different, the 
Query i3 (on suppoisition of a difference) to 
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which class of tryals Mr. A — ^s case belonged ? 
In short, the Lawyers were made to believe, 
that this was the main point in dispute, whe- 
ther the case before them was of a criminal 
or (as the Inqmrer expresses it) oi^ forensic 
nature. 

It would have been hard indeed if a design 
so well laid, and so artfully conducted, had 
failed of success. Accordingly, we find. both 
the Lawyers expressly declaring, that the casfe in 
question belonged to the 49d Statute^ and from 
thence seeming to infer, that an appeal is not to 
be allowed. 

Answers to the Queries. 

^ To Q. I. I am of opinion, the Vice-chan- 
" cellor's authority in the case above stated 
" is well founded • by the 49d Statute, de 
" Coftcellarii Officio y and that the Vice- 
" chancellor and his assessors acted under 
^^ that Statute ; and that this case does not 
" fail under the 48th Statute. And I am of 
'' opinion that an appeal does not lie in the 
• *' present case, 
. • . • ' 

"To Q. II. This in eflfect is answered by 
^' what I have said upon the first Question. 
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" And if an appeal might he allowBd in the 
^' present case, it would be of most fatal 
^^ consequence to all discipline in the Uni- 
^* versity; since it would take away all dis- 
^' tinction between the two Statutes ; and 
" every scholar, who should fall under any 
" censure or punishment inflicted by the 
^^ Vice-chancellor, might have his appeal ; 
*' atid the 49d Statute would he entirely <4 
"no eflfect. 
*^ Dec. the 19M, 1750. W. iV— •'' 

** To Q. I. Upon consideration of the two 
" Statutes above recited, it seeni&to me that 
" the first was calculated to give a jurisdic* 
" tion and power to the Chancellor; or, in 
" his absence, to the Vice-chancellor, to in- 
terpose in criminal matters, t. e. in matters 
relating to discipline: the latter gives a 
^^ jurisdiction or cognizance in civil matters, 
I. e. matters of controversy concerning civil 
rights : and therefore the first gives pbwer, 
coniumace^j SfC. suspensione graduumj ear"^ 
cere, aut alio leviori supplicio judicio sua 
" castigare : by the latter, power is given to 
" determine causas et lites, viz. causasforen* 
" ses, for that is the title of the Statute. As 
^^ to the first, I think that the jurisdiction is 
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*^ fkial in the first instance; for his pother i$ 

judicio sua easitgare ; and it must nfecfes^ 

sarily be so-, for immediate imptisoiVmeElit 

seems to be one of the jytinishmenfd whiciK 

he may inflict, against which there atch be 

" no appeal, for it may be executed before 

" there can be atiy appeal. As to the othtt^; 

f 

viz. the ciyii jarisdictiott, there the ^calhit^ 
requires speedy determinations, but ^iVes 
an appeal from his sentences m fbrb, "kCA 
prescribes the manner of appealing. Upbtt 

** these principles, I think that noappe^l^dtn 
He, the suspension of ^ — being grounded, 
I think, on the Statute de CwicellarH Offi^ 

^^cio; and that this is not causa fbretuis 

" within the fatter Statute. 

" To Q. II. If all offences against the Sta- 
**%utes are punishable by this Statute, the 
** punishments for the minora^ as well ds 
♦* the majora delicta^ would be appealable ; 

. " which I think would be absurd; 

^' lAnc. Inn, Dec. the 1 3/A, 1 750. R. W^.'' ' 






It is «een that both tliese opinions rest on 
one common foundation, viz. that the 49d Sia- 
tuie^ves authority in none but criminate the 
48th i0 none but dvil causes. Now if this 
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lupport shall appear to be wholly imaginary, 
all that is built upon it must fall to the ground. 
Let us proceed then to examine the Statutes 
themselves ; or rather simply to represent what 
is contained in them. We shall have no oc- 
casion for nice distinctions, or remote infer- 
ences; the plain literal sense of the passages 
to be cited will overthrow at once the principle 
we are opposing ; will afford such an evidence 
as cannot be resisted, until a method of inter- 
preting shall be found out, wholly independent 
on the received rules of Criticism and Grammar. 

The 4Sd Statute is entitled De Cancellarii 
Officio^ and contains an enumeration of the 
various powers conferred on him bytheUni- 
veraity. It gives him a right to hear and decide 
controversies; to call congregations; to give 
and refuse degrees ; to punish the transgressors 
of the Statutes ; to see that the University o^- 
cers do their duty ; to inflict censures on, some 
particular sorts of offenders therein named ^ in^ 
some cases xoith^ in others without^ the consent 
of the Heads ; to give or refuse leave to Mem- 
bers of the Senate to go out of a Congregation 
before it is ended^ and to impose a mulct on those 
who depart without leqve ; to require the pre^ 
sence of regents and non-regents at Congrega^ 
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thns and Ccmciones ad clerum, and to punish 
ike absent; and, lastly, to make new Statutes^ 
with the consent of the University. 

Now I think 1 may safely refer it to any 
reader, whether tne single design of this Statute 
was to convey authority in criminal causes? 
or, whether it be not manifestly an enumeration 
of the various branches of the Chancellor's 
power, intended to give, at once, a general view 
of the whole ? 

If any one shall think that the administration 
of civil justice ia not here included, I must 
desire him to read again the very Jirst clause. 
Cancellarius pot est at em habebit aef omnes— ^ 

contraversias turn audiendas turn dirimendas. 

Nothing sure but the most outrageous zeal for 
a desperate cause can make any one affirm that 
the word controversias. is necessarily confined 
to the trials of offenders. But, if not, then 
the Statute gives jurisdiction of both sorts, in 
civil as well as criminal causes. 

yfit\k as little foundation has it been asserted 
that the jurisdiction given in the 48th Statute 
rdfttes only to dvil causes. The single groufid 
of this assertion is the title of the Statute, viz. 
De Causis Forensibus. It happens that a cer^ 
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tain set of men, by endeavouring for a long 
time to deceive others, have in the end deceived 
themselves. For I would, in charity, suppose 
them to be sincere, when they translate causae 
Jorensesy causes between party and party. It 
is true, no such use of the words can be £:mnd 
in ancient authors, or, in what might have been 
more convincing to them, modem Dictioi^es. 
But what then ? Admitting that a school4>oy^ 
would have construed these, words tricds in 
courty or public trials^ yet this sui^ cannot be 
alledged as a precedent to grave and wise men : 
much less can it be expected they should reve- 
lence quotations drawn from heathen writers^ 
who had no idea at all of the ways.of support- 
ing discipline in an University. ' 

But if the title of the 48th Statute will not 
confine the jurisdiction it gives, what shall we 
say to the Statute itself? It begins with these 
plain words, never afterwards restrained or li^ 
^ited, OMNES causce et lites^ quae ad Univer- 
sitatis noiionem pertinent^ tarn Procancellarii 
quam Commissarii judicio subjiciantur. If this 
clause be not general, I should be glad to know 
whether a general clause be possible ? whether 
My words can be invented of sufficient extent 
to include trials of every sort ? But it is not 
indeed to be thought strange that the same 
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profound critics, who would confine omneseon* 
iroversiee to criminal dauses, should confioe 
^mnes causre et Utes tjo civil causes only. 

After all, I have a good mind to give up this 
point, for the sake only of trying the experi- 
(Doent, what advantage can be made of it : Let 
tt, then, be supposed that the jurisdiction gives 
in the 48th. Stttiuie^ and the appeals allowed in 
it, belong only to civil causes; and let it be 
further supposed that the 42d Statute relates 
merely to cnminal causes. What will follow ) 
That the Queen's Statutes allow no appeals, 
for , thai the omission in this Statute amounts 
to a prohibition? Nothing can be wider 
from the truth than this conclusion* For, l«t» 
the powers given to the Chancellor may not h^ 
exercised in an arbitraiy manner, but. in strict 
conformity to the customs and privileges of tht^ 
Univereity : If this restriction were not always 
to be understood, the Chancellor might confer 
degrees by his sole power; for no mention is 
mde in the Statute of the consent of the Uni- 
vetsity. The fiowers, then, here given to the 
Chancellor are to be limited by the known 
r^t9 of the Senate; and among these rights 
no possible reason can be given why that of 
oppeals should not be included: a right (as 
will, presently appear): of very great ant iquity^ 
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perhaps not less ancient than the University 
itself. 2dly. The very same clause which im- 
powers the Chancellor to judge omnes contro^ 
versias Schoiasticorum, that is (as vs^e are now 
to render the words) all offences committed by 
Scholars^ requires him to judge secundum jus 
civile ei eorum privilegia et consuetudines ; and 
consequently to judge not finally, but under 
an obligation of having his sentence re-exammed 
on an appeal made to the University. 



There is another ars:ument in Mr. W- 



opinion, which seems indeed, at first sight,, to 
be more specious. He observes that the Cban^- 
celior is to punish contumacy and some other 
offences judicio suo^ and seems to think these 
words might be intended to preyent appeals. 
But the learned person must excuse my differ- 
ing from him also upon this head. The Queen's 
Statute Z)e Off. CancelL is copied, with some 
alterations, from a Statute upon the same sub- 
ject in the^rst collection, she gave the Univer- 
sity; as that was verbatim fix)m one of King 
Edward^s. In this Statute the Chancellor was 
impowered to punish judicio suo et assemu^ 
majoris partis prcefectorum colhgiorum; that 
is, he was appointed j^iifl^e, they assessors. But 
the latter Statute of Queen J^lizabeth distin^ 
guished these punishments into two sorts, re^ 
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gard being had to the importance of the punish- 
ments themselves, and to the rank and con- 
dition of the offender. In causes of less mo- 
ment, and towards offenders of inferior rank, 
the Chancellor was to proceed judicio sua ; in 
others, non sine comensu prcefectorum collegia^ 
rum-. These two clauses being so manifestly 
opposed^ we cannot surely mistake, if w^e in- 
terpret the former by his sole judgment^ or by^ 
his jingle authority ; and suppose that nothing 
further was intended than to enable him to - 
pass sentence without^ the concurrence of the 
Heads; a circumstance which will never shew 
that his decision ought to heJinaL 

^ Or, hy judicio suo may be understood Uiat the Chan* 
cellor is impowered to inflict which of the several censures 
mentioned in the Statute he shall think fit^ on ofifenders. 
Hie words are ignavos, 8ic. suspensione graduum, carcere, 
out alio leviare supplicio, judicio suo castigandos. And 
the seme is the meaning of pko arbitrio suo in the Sta- 
tute de Officio Procuratorum ; on which the Inquirer afiects 
to lay some stress (p. 32). " Bum, qui deliquerit, primd 
pecunii prcefinitd mulctabit; iterum delinquenti duplicahit 
mulciam; tertio vero si deliquerit, gravius, pro arbitrio 
*f suo, coercebit." But take it in which sense you will, 
either of passing sentence by his single authorUy or deter" 
pinmg the kind of punishment at his discretion, neither way 
^an this expression be made to serve the cause in hand. 
Noiurt of construction can pick^ out of the vfords judicio 
iuOjt the flense q/i final determination^ ~ 
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There is one point more in which I caooct 
help dissenting fix>in the gentleman last named. 
He seems to think there can be no appeal fix>m 
a sentence of imprisonment ; because such 
sentence is to be executed immediatei^^ But 
I need not observe to so good a judge, that 
arn appeal apud acta may suspend this exe* 
cution ; and he has not favoured us with his 
reasons why this manner of appealing may not 
be allowed (as it always has been allowed) ii^ 
the University, 

As to the second Querjf^ it is a doubt alto- 
gether superfluous; and seems to have beeif 
proposed for no other reason than to obtain 
opinions concerning the expediency of appeals; 
which is not surely a point of law. The learned 
gentleman, who has declared his sentiments on 
the question, must therefore pardon us if we 
do not receive them with the same deference, 
as if the subject had fallen within the proper 
limits of his profession. 

But I think it unnecessary to dwell any 
longer on these Queries^ or the Answers to 
them ; since it is clear that the learned persons 
were abused by a partial and unfair repi:esen-^ 
tation of the case; of which had they be^ 
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fully informed, as th^ should have been, by 
laying before them a just view of the questioa 
in debate, and by furnishing them with the 
proper materials to decide upon it ; there is 
no reason to doubt that persKHis, so eminently 
quaHfied to judge of all disputes of this nature^ 
would have given much more satisfactory op]<« 
nions about it, and such as the University 
might safety admit, as decisive in the present 
case. And I think myself authcxized to say 
this the more confidently, as it luckily happens 
that the proper Queries concerning this very 
point were, some years ago, put more honeatly 
by a very excellent person, at that time Vice- 
chancellor of the University ; and therefore 
answered very differently by the greatest Law- 
yer* of this or any age ; from whose decision 
though there lies an appeal, yet his sentence, 
never was^ as indeed no good man had ever 
cause to wish it should be^ reversed 

These Queries, together with the Answer 
of this great person to them, i purpose laying 
before the Reader, as a full and perfect con* 
futation of aU that has been, yet advanced 
^igatnst the right of appeal to the UidversUy ; 

« Lord CSianceUor Hardwiokev 
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and as carrying with it more authority than any 
thing which the most knowing academical ad* 
vocate could possibly say for it. But, that the 
reader may come the better prepared to judge 
of the merits of his determination, and as some 
further support to it, for the satisfaction of such 
as are unacquainted with the state of the case 
itself, I have judged it not improper, in the first 
place, to draw together a brief liistorical acc&uni 
of the jurisdiction of the University ; collected 
from authentic monuments, which are well 
known to such as are versed in academical 
matters ; and which, if there shall be occasion, 
will be produced at large in a mpre proper 
place. 

The University of Cambridge was possessed 
of a jurisdiction over its own membens, as 
clericij many years before any wsls granted to 
it by charter from the Crown. This jurisdiction, 
being ecclesiastical, seems to have been origi- 
nally derived from the Bishop of the diocese. 
The causes cognisable by the University were 
chiefly causes of correction ; the rule of pro-' 
ceeding in the Court was the ecclesiastical law, 
and Statutes of their own making, consonant to 
that law. The censures inflicted upon offenders 
were either ecclesiastical, viz. excommunication^ 
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mspen^ioni iccJ or such as were appointed by: 
the Statutes for particular crimes; and »the 
names of places^ offices^ pleaders^ the same as 
;are: used in Ecclesiastical Courts to this day. 

• • • 

This jurisdiction was not usually exercised 
by the University in its collective capacity. But 
a particular officer was empowered to exercise 
it, under the name of Chancellor; who, as 
official ^^ acted by an authority derived to him 

' The ignorance dP tlie Inquirer, who asserts that the 
University has nothing to do with ecclesiastical censures, and 
that suspension from degrees, in particular^ is a punishment 
merely academical (p. 26), is amazing. Had he been in the 
least qualified to treat the matter he has undertaken, he 
would haTe known that suspension is not merely an usage 
of the University Court, as such, but was .practised by the 
Ecclesiastical Court of the Bishops or Archbishops, as long 
as they had jurisdiction in the University. To let in one 
ray or two of light, in mere compassion, on that utter 
darkness which environs him, and shuts out all law, canon 
as well as cioil, I will just refer him to ArundeVs Consti- 
tuUom in a provincial Council ; where Members of the 
University ofiending in the premisses are declared suspended, 
ab omni actu scholastico, and deprived, ab omni privilegio 
sehoUtstico, [Lyndwood, de Hceret, cap. Fmaliter,^ And 
the aaipe appears in a Constitution of Archbishop Stratford* 
[lb. De Vit. S; Honest. Clericorum, cap. ExteriorJ] 
'■% So Mr. Attorney Genersd Yorke^ in Im Argument for the 
Umversity in J>r.'Bentley's Case^ — '' The congregation are 
" to be flon^&dered as the judges of the Court, and th* Vice» 
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ffom tii6' Uoi^essity, xms afccountabler td^^^ett 
tot the Qse of ii; aitid! ]feU«l (ly have hi^ aetti 
Mmiitod atf tbeiy discrelmi f; everf {person tr4k^ 
thoujfbl^ hiiii86if aggrievevi- by the €baAc^ll(»^ 
being at liberty to apply to the Body for redress, 

When an Afpeal was brou^t befere tbfi^ 
UniTeitsity, thfey usn^Hy auffheriKed^ B^slegttteil^ 
tcy bear and judge it, as" was^ agreeable to- the 
pvaatiee is otter Ecs^lesiastical Coweta. 

Tfee jisfisdietioi> here » described was> iftrt oti- 
ginaily independent; for no academical de- 
'cisioQ appears to have beea^o/.. An Appeal 
alivay^ lay fr^ia ther judgjoient of the ;Uiii.versitjFr 
by their Ddflgates^ to tb» Bishop of tbe: dk^ccwv' 
till' Ae University wafr exeinpCed from- hta^ au»- 
tbority, and their jurisdiction made ^no/. by 
Jioyal Charters, confirmed by Actof FarliameaU; 

\sBL the reign' o£ Henrjf^ ILL attempto were? 
made to carry Ap]3ieate dtrectly ftomthe CRait^ 
cellor to tlie Bishop, and so to pass ovev 
the Appeal to th.e University, which ouglit to. 
have been an. inteniiiediiate step^ But Hu§k dm 

i 

'' chimceU&r ad .their tfficidi:' The j&i^titreR hatil. himaelf 
dmnsdi the reader tq observe (p. 10) that tile F. €. ia tlid 
abaeaoe ol tlie <Cftaoc«^ir>. hathi all tb* p«iir^ ijrbicll A^' 
tlniversity delegates to this great ofiicerr 
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fiwboDR^ Bishop of £i^ (dw founds 6f i?^^- 
jHbt^]/; t^a resDDvipt^dated Dee. t26«, eticmljfr: 
fimtfafto^ di scTolrF dttdBipts; ' 

• : . • • . '. ' ' 

• • • I f • ■ 

Hitikertb). tbe Ap^dfe to die UniveA^ jittd^ 
beea ftom' cat^s of d0rrecti<M and c^f$mhi> 
The Uiiiveriti^ wacr not b9 y et : pogseestid Hf 
juitsidiclSoa iii' eivih caosei^^ Scbofaii^ wdie fii^ 
aUcm^d to iuip\ead the bu^g^sses fOAl oihi^' 
1«C9 of the towti of Gantbridg^ ih^^i kitids^of* 
]l«i8ianak aclionsy before tbe^ Chaikceiiof of ttte 
Unirrersify^ aii»<» d^TJS^/L From that titli^> 
dici Univei*sity began tO' aK^^ire a dvil jiiris^' 
diolioD, Tvhich^ by degredd^ Was inlarged difld> 
wiabhihed by grants frodi the Ci^trii in erueu* 
Qietedng reigns. And now, in cohseqiience Of 
tbiv^ jiiiisdictioi:!, App^s> w^re extended fcbm 
orimittd tx> eivit causes^ Accordingly, in ar' 
rederipfr of lii^/Moii de Montaeute^ Bii^op^^df JE^i^/ 
wfaiqk beam <late 16 cw/. ^;|9iri7, anjft> 1341^- 
there i» eorprei^ mention of Appeais to the^ 
University in causes of both kinds. For the 
deaigQ' of this rescript; i»'to comoiissioft the 
UBitwiBity to deterotiiie^ffirA^^ in^ all oivil caosejr^ 
imibout'li fbrtibu' Appeal to his Court; and to^ 
ptkKremU JnvohM aqfl^ veKalious Appeate froni^ 
the IJfiiitfBliy ' to* hitti^ in' erimkcA cause^i; b^* 
lqiia9.tWAiipi|^Ukiit und^ thaiioUtigacioii oJPati 
tiftfa* 
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This addition of civii power did by no mean^ 
abrogate or lessen the spiritual. We' find, iii 
the reign of Hen. VI. tjiat all soils 6f ecdesias^' 
tical authority were adjudged to belong to the 
Uni^r^Ddity, by the Ynox 6( BarnweU^ the i\>|)e's 
<]^l^ate ; -and it was . then . made, .appear, diat 
all these branches of . power had. both becai 
olajmed and exercised time out of mind. : It ir 
certain, the probate of : wills hd.^ at all times 
belonged, and still belongs, to. the University. 
The power of excommunication was exercised, 
as late as the reign of Hen. VIII. and the power 
of absolution is exercised fat this day. This 
ceremony is constantly peiformed; on the con** 
eluding day of each term. And here^ to ob- 
serve it by the way, gen tie, Reader, a goodly 
and reverend spectacle it is, to. behold th^ spi-* 
ritual Head, of our University spreading his pa- 
tei^nal hands, like another Pope, over his erring 
and misguided flock,, who, in all humility, re- 
ceive his ghostly absolution on their knees. 

. • * ■ • 

It is true, the new. objects of- litigation, in- 
troduced by the royal charters, occasioned an- 
alteration in the Law of the University^. Eor 
the ecclesiastical laws did not suffice for tjie: 
decision of controversies about civil rights, .par*>' 
tiqularly contracts between scholars and towns^^ 
men, and breaches of the peace. From.th^ 
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limeV" therefore, that ihei^' new -caudes came 
-before the Chancellor, to the reign Of ' J?tf- 
ward VI. his Court was directed, as our Spiri- 
tual Courts at^ now, by a mixed kind of law, 
made up of canon and civil law\ Yet this 
must not be understood without restriction. 
For the University, like other corporations, had 
all ialong a power of making local Stat&fes; 
and not unfrequently particular usages acquired 
the force of Statutes, from long continuance. * 

But whatever changes were made, either by 
express Statute, or in consequence of a more 

^ That his Court was directed by this law, appears from 
a determination of Delegates, concerning second Appeals 
in the same cause, which I will take the liberty t6 trans(!ribe. 
De Appellationibus k Delegatis. 

In Dei nomine. Amen. Nos D. Buckmaister, Inceptor 
Dakyns, M'ri Myddylton, Longforth, et Pomell, author!- 
tate nobis ab Universitate commissi, decemimus ac pro 
finok sententik determinamus, qu5d liceat unicuique in 
suSl caus^ appellare k judicibus delegatis per Universitatem 
ad eandem Universitatem, modb id fiat juxta juris exigen- 
liam, hoc est, si antea ab eodem secund^ vice in e4dem 
caas& appellatum nOn fuerit. . Quod si ante'A bis appeUa- 
-verlt, neutiqiuam tertib appellare licebit, 'quum idprorsus 
sit vetitum tarn per jus civile quim canonicum : Caeterum 
onicuique tarn actori qukm reo maneat sua libertas appel* 
landi in su^ caus& k judicibus delegatis per Universitatem 
modo supradicto et ^ jure praescripto. [Lib. Proc, Jun, 
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from ithe CbfinceiUor to ih^ tliMVieosity ^till x^eii- 
tioued ; oaly, m wm /ob$«ryed« with this di^r 
enee, that it tow m^» »Uow/ed ia dvHf as iDf^ 
it had been in criminal Qau9es«. 

Tha right lof tppeal which then snk^idtfii^ 
;nBceiv:e4 a ff esti confii'majtion &om the Iftatu|i|f6 
imide by the University i^tself. In tbfese Statutf^e 
thje right \s not only r^ferysed to and ppesii^ppps^m^, 
but directions are given in regard to the manner 
d{ exercising it ^ ; which direc):ioiis> tiH can- 
eeUed by succeeding St^utes, estal^Ushed. the 
right as effectually as if it had been originally 
introduced by Statu te« Tiie times when many 
of these Statutes were made cannot be fiieed ; 
but it is certain they were collected and tran- 
^pritjjefl into the Proctors' books betwe^ the 
year 11490 and L^OO. 

In the reign of Edward Vi. a body <jf «ew 
Statutes was given in a Visitation under an ec- 
clesiastical commission ; which .eijjoined,i»mong 
other things, that the jurisdiction of th^ Uni- 
versity should be directed by the Cit^ Law ; 
that is, as every one understands, a mixture of 

i See old Statutes De Judiciis et Foro scholarium ; De 
pcenis Appellantium ; De tempore prosetjuendi Jpf^UatUmes* 
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B^d OtnoR Law, 43r'(irfa»t OmgSMn^ctik 
^u$ iMo^e9i4Mw^4}mie; *themmt Wfaiclifne^ 
mils in iM Eocksiasticsd Couiib to this da5}. 
And, in the first year of ^ueen EimiAeth^ 
Statutes were again given to the University in 
m ¥HdtatM>n uiuier a lik^ ccAiuiubsion^^ i^^ 
mete shao&lva exact tratteu^i)]^ of lliose before 
giwo iii the teign of Edwttrd VI. TJie rig^ . 
of ^apipediftg from tke CfaaiM^elikir ibo the Uai^^ 
vemiCy reoeiv^ed no alteratton from 4diese fita«' 
totes, fbr th6ne is ik> clause in either of thi^m 
bjr which such Appeals are forbidden or eren 
mltraiaed. Accordingly, the practtoe appears 
to ba^ye oontimied to the time when Queen 
Eiizaieih ^ve b^ second body of Statutes 
(under the broad ^sed indeed, but not by V4si* 
tors under ecclesiastical commission), which 
was ki tibe year 1 570. What ^h^erations bave 
been made by tl^se, or by tbe practiee of later 
times, remains to be oonsidered. 

it is iplain from se^v^eml passages in Qu^en 
Eiiaaabeth^s aew Statutes, that many of the 
aacieat Statutes and oostoms ^ the l^nivbraty 
were designed to be contiimed ; and yft Stat* 
to me have a direct^ofi ptem, by wbicfa we 
may ^itsdeistaiid wliat Statiites and customtt 
were to be preserved, and what not. Those 
only igbe d^fdtftes to be t^^en av^y, pieb S^H^^ 
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iuris SacriV instiiutis nosiris^ istis SiaiuHs ad^ 
versari videbuntur ; of which number the prac- 
tice of appealing from the Chancellor to the 
University was not one. 

There is, besides, the less reason to imagine 
this practice was abolished, because, in Stat. 4S, 
the Queen requires all causes to be beared and 
cletermined secundum jus civile; and in her 
Charter to the University, confirmed by act of 
F^liament, secundum leges et censuetudines 
suas^ ante tunc usitatasj which, as app>ears9 
were agreeable to the Civil Law. . This /imp 
allows Appeals in cases of correction* and cen<« 
sure; and therefore it is certain that Appeals 
were allowed by Queen Elizabeth. 

Indeed, nothing but a clear and express pro- 
hibition could make us imagine, that the right 
of appealing, a right of particular importance, 
was designed to be either wholly abolished, or 
restrained onl . to civil causes. And such pro- 
hibition, had it been the Queen's intention to 
forbid Appeals in any case, might the rather 
have been expected, as, in the 48th Stat, 
where several directions are given concerning 
Appeals, one ancient usage of the University K 

^ See Determination of DtUgatp^ before citcdj p. 25. 
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in relation to them is expressly forbidden : »ec 
secunda provocdtio omnino admittafur. Yet she 
gives not the least hint of restraining Appeals 
to any particular sorts of causes ; which Purely 
were an unaccountable omission in this place, 
had she actually intended to lay them under 
any such restriction. And, indeed, it is evi- 
dent from a MS. of unquestioned authority, 
that neither the Body of the University, nbr 
the Heads themselves (some of them supposed 
to have been concerned in compiling the Sta- 
tutes), had the least imagination of such re- 
straint. What I mean is, a MS. in C. C. C. 
Library^ containing some Complaints oj* several 
of the Body of the Ufiiversity^ in the year 1572, 
against Queen Elizabeth's second edition of Sta- 
tutes^ and the Answers of the Heads, S^c. One 
of their complaints is /^^yrw^/ra^^;?^ Appella- 
tions, by transferring the power of nominating 
Delegates from the Proctors, in whose hands 
it was before lodged, to the Caput; and by 
encreasing the forfeit of Appeals^ from a very 
inconsiderable sum to SO^. with an addition^ of 
9*. to be paid to the Proctor; an expence 
which, as was then urged by the Body, would 
prevent poor scholars injured from the benefit 
of dppeaiingj having not so much money. What, 
now, is the answer of the Heads to this com'* 
plaint ? Why, that, for the stay tf the qmet" 
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insss qf Jie Uni-oer^iy^ it u as necessarf lo lay 
Appeals uoder th€6e xefSU^ouoM. Not a^tfyUable 
JB mA again^ tbe right <if appeal ksdyf in aoy 
CjEiae ; though the complataafttfi j»ad eKpsesdiy 
3et forth l^e iaipoFtance of faavit^ Appf^la un** 
iocuonbei^ by tb^e linutatk>{2^ for the /v)tir€»f 
qf^ipr^ng^ in general. Nay, the wfooga tfaejr 
l^ppehended ave ev-eo 8p^eci&ad; «i>ch as |^«p 
mehv^^Ms ^ a regent in ihe regeHi4i!t)m$^^JHr 
Wjd^$ti^ asking u quesiion; ar ^ef a ib^ier^ 
for 'VMhsthfi disputing ; whieh, iif we are to ^1 
tb^m onuses at slA^ are sufdy cutmes of emr-^ 
rectim, . 

Nay, so &x are tbe&e Sta4:utes iirom ^nfd^^ 
hitmg A|>peak, that they haye actualiy givea 
tha *stroages^ samction to this .{Nracticai hyad- 
mittMi^ tbe xight m rery general temst and 
preiacjiibifigiruJes Sot the exercise of it SiaL 46^ 

The subsequent piactioe tHl of ia4e yeare 
cwaot bow: be kaowji, either ivom the aegieet 
or ooipi^iioQ oi the University Regki^er^mbi6 
have not taken care to record tbe prooeodi^gt 
before CoUrU of Delegates. Only a few looae 
papers hai^e been accideataUy preserved, ftom 
wh^ch it appears that Appeals were allowed in 
cw$i caua^s, aad there is no reason to ioaagixie 
\h^y ^ere disoontinaed in i^uses of correcthni 
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M no distmatftcm was made l»y the ,$llttjiit4f oa 
tritis between ci^vil m&d ciiioiAflil cm^w^ 

But if it irere true ia f^Mixt, tbiri: po Af^ifb 
Jrad boea heared between 1570 and 17:Sifs hi 
eames of correction md <oen6ure, j^et this womM 
net affect the right, wy fioore tb^n tbe wwt of 
Appeals from a censure o^ ^ peculiar ^(xt mkhiM 
render that single kind of censure unappealable. 
For, a right extending to various particulars 
will not Mif ely be leasened ftom want of <^ppor« 
tuQity or inelinalioo to exercjse it in jevery mt 
Df theo^. Aoid such disuise wouid be tJbe Um 
ftraoge in the instance before us, be<39U8e ^ 
discipline of the University hath been cbiefl||r 
aopported by censures iaflicted in particidpr 
Colleges. Little of tbis business is left to the 
VioerCbaneellor ; and tbey wbo know tb^ 
University, and wish well to it, will not, pe»- 
bapst d€93it)e to see more of it in faia biOKla. 

If the supposed disuse of Appeals in efiminid 
causes shall yet be thought to have i^Miiisb^ 
the rights the opinion now to be produced will 
at OBce remore aucb suf picion ; eraa tbotigll 
ftt abonU not be insisted, aa it fftay« that tfiip 
pittettded pneacription itself is alfesdy 4er 
stroyed^ by three instances of Appeals in causes 
of correction^ the first of them in the year 1785. 
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But, Refofe I proceed any further, I woxM 
beg leave to make one general observation oa 
what hath been now advanced. It is this: 
A great Civilian had expressly affirmed, ^^thai 
^ Appeals are always admitted in those Courts 
^' ^kere the civil and ecclesiastical Laws are in 
^^firce^ where pehaftee^ suspensions deprivation^ 
^ or any censure is ii^icted as the ptmishment 
''^a fault \'' 

To all which the writer of the Inquiry gives 
bis entire assent : The observation, says he, is 
undoubtedly just. Now the capable and ioh- 
parti^l reader is left to judge, whether it be not 
most evident, from the facts here offered to 
his consideration, that the jurisdiction of the 
'Uhivei^ity is, in the properest sense of the 
wordi Ecclesiastical ; and furtfier, whether the 
Civil Bud Ecclesiastical Lazos be not of foroe 
in the University Court. The dispute then is 
brought to a short issue. Appeals are,, by the 
^^Ull ^ consent of the Inquirer himself, to^ be 
admitted. 

« I <;ome now to the opinion itself; of which 
1 will only say, further, that it was not given 
by the great person hastily or negligently, but 
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with all the care and deliberation wfaich>soi]&« 
portaht a matter deserved : as is clear, not only 
from his diligence in calling for bnd inspecting 
the Cammissctry's Patenti . which, he clearly 
saw, was of moment to the determinationv>but 
from the time hie took to consider it. fori the 
(Queries appear to have been put some time 
before Christmas; and this Opinion bears date' 
the 18th of AforcA following. 

, J 

' ■ . r - 

f 

Qtf . I. ** Whether Appeals to Delegates by the 
^' Statute de eausis forensibm are restrained 
" to civil causes*^ in which two parties are 
^' litigant V 

Ans. The Statute de eausis Jbrensibus is penned- 
in such general le^rms, that I think the Ap- 
peal to Delegates thereby allowed cannot be 
restrained to civil causes only, wherein two 
parties are litigant^ but doth extend to causes 
of correction and censure ; the rather be-^ 
cause the Appeal from the Commissary to 
the Vice-chancellor is given in the same 
clause^ and in the same manner, with the 
Appeal firom the Vice-chancellor to Dele- 
gates; and the words of the Commissary's 

. PdteDt extend as well to causes of correction 
and censure a^ to civil causes. Now there 

' fi9Sk be no doubtbdt that an Apji^ liet i^tai 
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die Gominisrai^ to tbe ¥ice*chaiicdIlor » 
dl coats. The entvy iti' Mr. T^A^r^s Jkegm** 
ter inqiortB tfaaf , even in eauses <rf ooirectioiiyf 
aoF Appeal lies from the sentence of tke Yiee-r 
chaoceUor^ when be doth not act joinlljf 
wtib the magop part^of the Heads of faidiises. 

Qu.lh '^Whether bj< tbe Statute de CMcet- 
larii officio^ which binds tbe Vic€»-cbaiik 
cellor to proceed secundum jus civile, zn 
Appeal' to Delegates can now Be in a crl' 
'^ minal cause against a prescription of 300 
years to tbe contrary, excepting oniy the 
case of Campbell^ anno 1725 V^ 



U 






Anaw. There can be no prescription in this 
case, because the question deperKls oh Sta- 
tutes, given within such a space of time, as 
the Law calls, time of memory. 

Qui HI. "^In case the Delegates should re* 
" eeive an Appeal, from the A^ ice-chaoofcel- 
^^ Ws court in a cause of this hind, and 
•^cite tbe Vice-chancellor to appear before 
^ flem, what tbo ViceH^aQcetlof should 
^^ do^ Whetber appear beibrd tbenay and 
** appeal from the sentence of the DelegpMes 
^\to bis M^iesty in oouneil ; or.net appear, 
^^ bttt: apply immeditttely to hid Msges^ by 
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^^ petitiov; jbriarfing: a. piohU>itio», to slop 
•* tbe jModeodings of the Dekgates ?** 

• • • t • * - 

Amik^ Suppwing tba^ there k^ a^ right of 

' Jappeadiag te Dde^es^ ftotn the ^euteiietf 

• .i4>f thei ¥iceM]thaacellar, in a cause of cav^ 

.• tection.w censttre^ no authoriQr ddii be iiH 

' ^ li3tposed< tk> dCsuj tlUe Dcfogates ftomi prou 

i csecbiigj Btt if tlie De^gaites sbwrldnoci 

' liaK^s a juiisdictraii, hv^ Majiesty in^ council 

cMPn<^ gmat « probiiM^fon to thent: qnd if 

up<» as ittcideivt of this kindy the Yice« 

chanceHoF should chin k fit to biiii^ the pome 

ta a judiciai determination ;* the onty proper 

method^ is by appj^yiing to some of the cou^rts 

at West^imstei\, for a- probibitvon to the! 

Delega^s proceed'i^g. 

\S March \t^^ 

Hie reader seesy hy this determination^ tbai^ 
the ' question t»nrns entirely upon this poini?;: 
wlielher, supposing there had been' no Appeialsi 
m cases of discipline jfrom the yea;r C57Q to 
17Sd« as is- asserted, but without pFoof, tbe^ 
interflafssiow of the exercise of thi^ right foirso. 
lung" a» space, could amount to a legal aboHtibn^ 
of it. fo' which the* great Lawyer, tthdse^ 
OpMion has been recited, r^eplie&es^pressly, no. 
jif any should theii a^> what evidence there^i^ 
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of such a right subsisting at that time ? Besides 
the Statutes themselves, insisted on iti the 
Opinion, I can now refer him to the brief hints 
which compose the preceding accoucft of the 
jurisdiction of the University ; and which the 
reader may be assured^ are advanced on the 
best grounds. Much more might,, indeed, 
have been said ; for what I have thought .fit to 
dehver at present on the subject, is but a small 
part of that evidence, which can and will be 
produced, if it be found expedient to do it. 
In the mean while, I may well excuse my- 
self from this trouble. For to talk further on 
these matters to a person, who appears so 
wholly ignorant of the History of the Univer- 
sity^ as the Liquirer^ were a vain waste of 
time ; and to take the pains of confuting par- 
ticular objections, founded on that ignorance, 
a still vamer. Only I will condescend to put 
him in mind of one essential defect in his ar- 
gument which runs through his whole pam- 
phlet. It is, that he all along goes on the 
supposition, that the express authority of Sta- 
tute, is required to make good the claim tp 
Appeals. And he therefore very idly lays out 
his whole strength, in attempting to prove, 
that no such express authority is to be found, 
either in the old or imo Statutes. I own, I, 
CQuld iK>t but smile, at first, to observe th^ 
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laqairer addressing himself^ tvith. so much im- 
port^ntse, to this task. But, when aftervvsntis 
Icame to consider, the labour and difficulty^ 
with. which he was forced to make bis way, 
for this wise purpose, through the discouraging 
Wvoijra (for so I presently saw, be found 
them to be) of the old Statutes, I could not, 
upon second thoughts, but pity his unneces- 
sary sufferings about them ; and was even 
temiited in my own mind, to blame the wag** 
gery of tke Feiiow of a College, whose request 
had drawn him into all this trouble, and who, 
to divert himself with him, had plainly put him 
on so wrong a scent. The truth is, I could 
not think this udage ftiir in his goodjriend^ to 
request him to draw out his sentiments , on such 
a point; e^ecially, ais he tells us, his time 
was 80 precious, and that he had so Httle of it 
to spare, amidst the variety of his necessary 
avecationsK It had, surely, been more kind 
to inform him at once, as I shall have the 
goodn^ to do, that no body, who understood 
the matter in debate, ever pretended to found 
the light 6f Appeal on express Statute ; it 
being well known, that the ng-^/ stands en- 
tirely ott the nature of om jurisdiction ; in con- 
sequence of which, there has been a continued 

I P. I. 

rVOL. VIII. Q ' 
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immemorial practice of appealing in the Uni- 
versity; supposed indeed, and admitted in 
both the o/d Qtid new. Statutes, and authorized 
by , jfch^ prescription of various rules, for. the 
exercise of it; but neither expressly com- 
manded, nor prohibited in either. 

• . ■ • • 

And now, having done this act of charity 
towards the Inquirer^ which may prevent his 
future pains, in puzzling and perplexing him- 
self with the study of the old Statutes; I shall 
have reason to expect, in return, his good 
leave to expostulate with him pretty freely on 
the use, he proceeds to make of this unhappy 
blunder. For, plumed with the vain conceit 
of the University's resting their claim on the. 
sole express authority of Statute, he goes on, 
to insult so considerable a body. of men, in the 
most opprobrious manner t as guilty of the 
most absurd and, irreverent behaviour, as well 
towards our illustrious Chancellor himself, as 
the Vice-Chancellor, and his bretbreo, the 
Heads of Colleges. What I mean, * i$ ia rela- 
tion to the Graccj which the ass^tois of the 
fight of appeal thought fit to propose, in order 
to refer the decision of this point to the airW- 
tration of the Senate. He harangues, for se- 
veral p?iges, on what he calls, the irregularity 
and indecency of this proceeding ; and affectfl^^ 
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besides^ to cavil at the substance of what was 
ppopoi^ in it. ' But, good Sir, where was the 
irregularity of the Senate's presuming to con- 
finn, by their pwn authority, a rights essen- 
tial to their constitution, authorized by imme- 
inbrial prescription; and which no single 
Statute^ they act under, in any degree contra- 
dicts ? .Or, where was the indecency of op- 
posing the exercise of that power in the Vice- 
Chancellor, which is inconsistent with the 
very nature of our jurisdiction ; for which, he 
can plead the sanction of no Statute; and of 
which he was never rightfully possessed ? 

As to the Grace itself, the substance of what 
it proposed, was to this eflfect : " That the 
^^ right of appeal, from the sentence of the 
" Vice-chancellor to the University in all 
" cases, should be confirmed to every member 
" of the University ; but that this rights with 
^^ regard to persons in statu pupillari^ should 
^'^be exercised only by the tutor of each per- 
" son, interposing in his name/' This, it 
seems, gives great offence to the Inquirer; 
who,*an his tender concern for the authority 
of the supreme magistrate, is perfectly shocked, 
t6 think of the consequences of such a right 
being acknowledged; and is prophet enough 
to foresee, that it would bring the lowes]; ^is** 

Q2 
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gmee tipoo hk Jcjffice^ by xS)nriraMi^^ 4hi Hr^ 
rni^nvneni <yf Mm, eife he puts it, befihtoiet^tiSr 

upon nd ve^jf mpoHMt difcosion^K ]]tut Mn 
fibars are sis groUj»dtek^, as th^ itJsitttlatiOH^ 
which; Ub labbufb tb eotiVey atrdei- thefrt, l» 
impudent and Unjust. Fdr, though db dpp^ 
be Ct^itned di (Mhi grava^ihe ittcunjue iMio 
(vlrhidh mt& ii nothing but teasdnabk, ak the 
Statutes Iniike tto di&tihGtidri^ and the p!*ac- 
tice, U tfell I^S Jtcte of thfe Uttivefsity; teqUally 
authorises Appeals in eatery cai^e)'yet5 why 
should he throW himself into this unseasonable 
panic, when all J^iW/o^^ and veA^atious Appedk 
are expressly provided against, by a consider- 
able pecuniary caUtidU, dbd when the Delegates 
thetnSeiVtes ar(^j in eflfet*t, oF the supreme riia- 
giSttrate's oivn appoinlment^ ? Wdtild the 

*» P. 62. 

' o Delegates are nominated by the Caput ; and the Caput 
]&, hi effect, dp^oMtdl by di'e Vi^e-chancellor and beads 
of toBeges^ who ^ne cdfritntitoly ^ai^ies in all ^pellatiofis^ 
[See St^t. De capita Eligenda.'] So (ak the UAirerfiity 
complained^ in their remonstrance against this very Sta- 
tute of Q, Elizabeth) " when they [the V. C. and Masters 
** of fitoUses] dfier wrongs and themselves appoint' judges 
*' to redress that Wrohg; it £s too trUe, which Lwjf 
** wilteth in the state of Decemvin, ^i^is CoUegam appMii^ 
^* terit (meaning Appius*s judgment)^ ab eo, ad quem've* 
*' nerit, ita discessurumj tanqiuzm pceniteret prioris decrHfi 
*' non stetisse'' [C. C. C. MSS.] So little reason is there on. 
the part of the Vice-chancellor^ to fear any thing front 
partial Delegates / 
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^mbei^ of the gen^te^ dQ€^ he Ijtiipjk, appeal 
frorn any judiqiaji i^ntence, though ey^f 40 
jil^t aad ^utujTable) (^ m v^y intporfant ocpa* 
#p^, Vf\im ^ ce^taiu ^:^penc^ is n^^arjjy 
iqcuFfiec;}, pp^ when there CQpJd pgit )[j^ t)ie 
J^s( JiQpes of j^dr^sip ? (>, wovjd my ^^W 
.e^Q.tM^iiai^gine, wbpjbss a character to maijl^ 
.t$tia, aod who i^ npt le$s cqqcemied to suppqift 
gpod orcler and disci pliqe, than the supreme 
jn^gi^tr^te himself, intierpo^e h^s claim of Ap- 
.pe^ji ficMT his pupil, withiqut^ at le^st, ^(m^ jfair 
nod reasonable grounds ? 

But the insinuation, as I observed, is still 
more impudent, than his apprehensions are 
groundless. For what hie would covertly sig- 
nify under this impertinent soUicitude for the 
honour of the supreme magistrate, is, that the 
Relegates, who are the represent£^tives of the 
collective body of the University, are unworthy 
to take cognizance in any case of the acts of 
their officer^ : Nay, that the members of the 

P Hie Inquirer hath even h^d the hardiness to sidvance 
this in the plainest jterms. He harangues at large from p. 
9. tit IS. on the impropriety of appealing from the deter- 
mmaiion of a superior to an inferior; and, in another place, 
p. 39. derides the notion of citing the supreme Magistrate 
kefme m^re supreme .Delegates, But how different were the 
iendnieqts of a late leiarncd Civilian on this head, from 
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Senate itself are a company of factious, disor- 
derly, licentious boys; who are impatient of 
any authority themselves, and would be sure 
to concur in all cases to countenance the irre* 
gularities of one another, or of the youth of 
the place.; by setting them loose from all re- 
straint, which the Statutes and discipline of 
the University have provided against them. 
There is something so outrageously insolent ixt 
this abuse of the body of the University; a 
body consisting of ihree or Jour hundred per^ 
sons ; the youngest of which is of the degree 
ot Master of Arts; almost all of them clergjf' 

those of this little ctcademical Lawyer / Speaking of Mr. 
CampbelVs case^ in 1795. " There is, says he, a subordi- 
nation of jurisdiction in the University. Th^ Vice- 
chancellor's jurisdiction is inferior to that of the Senate ; 
and upon Mr. C — 's saying, that he appealed to the 
University, the inferior jurisdiction ceased and devolved 
to the Senate, even before the inhibition. And^ afto*- 
wards in considering the proctor's inhibition ; up(m the 
appeal, the Proctors represent the Univ^ity, and arp 
in that case superior to the '>^ce-chancellor. — And I am 
of opinion, that the Delegates in Mr. C — '« cause niay^ 
upon the Proctor's applying to them, primo et ante omnia 
reverse the ^hole proceedings against him, in the 
'* V. C's court, as an cUtentai upon He University's juris^ 
." dictum ; and may likewise inflict such censures, as ^e 
^*. Statutes hnpower them to make use of, for the breach 
'^' of the inhibition; all inhibitions beiftg by LttW, suk, 
*' pient juris et contempt^s** Dr. Akdbbws. 
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men ; and the greater part of equal age^ and it 
may therefore be presumed of equal prudence^ 
as in^ny of the Heads themselves ; that I should 
be caatious of charging it upon,him, if he had 
not expressed himself in terms too clear to be 
mistaken. For he has the assurance to ad-^ 
vahee in so many words, that " if the person 
" who apprehends himself to be aggrieved^ may 
" happen to be a meniber of the Senate, and, 
" as such, may possibly bear with indignation 
" the thought of having any part of his conduct 
^^ judicially animadverted upon ; if it be further 
" considered, that his particular friends and 
" acquaintance may possibly think the same in 
" his case, and that all the advocates for, 
" and the voarm assertors of independency will 
" be sure to think so in every case, I do. and 
"must say, ^c/^ And, again, in the words 
of the very provident Mr. Tabor, a little doting 
registrary of the University, a century or two 
ago ; whose mumpings this writer has the con- 
fidence to oppose, to the united sense of the 
University, at this day: "What dangerous 
" cure does that state hazard, when for the 
** sullen distemperature of one active member, 
" the ruling head must bleed, that suffereth 
" enough otherwise ; and all the discontented 
" parts of the body must sit in judgment on it; 
♦^ nay when Sense must disapprove o? disallow 
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" the acts of Reason? If this Appeal be suf- 
" fered and countenanced to pass current, fare- 
^^ well the power of Chancellor and Viqe-chan- 
" cellor ; my young masters of the regent home 
" will and must judge, exanaine, and rule all ; 
*^ yea, their censures or jifdgments must stand 
" or be disallowed ^t their will and pleasure* 
" Gocfd Sir ! by all means labour to smother 
•* this Hy^ra; it will have more heads than 
^' we shall overcome, and breed a greater mis-^ 
*' chief than we are aware, in these timies of 
*' liberty and discontent^." 

Such are the sentiments of this forward In-^ 
quirer pf the Senate of the University of C<mr 
bridge: sentimentsi, which must needs create 
in the breast of any man of sense, who is a 
meer stranger to us, the strongest resentment ; 
and for his public declaration of which, were 
the author known and considerable enough, 
he would judge him to deserve the severest 
censure, the University has it in its power tQ 
inflict. But what must those think, who have 
an opportunity of knowing the characters of the 
men, whoni he thus vilely traduces ? Almost 
all of them fellows of colleges, many of theni 
tutors, whose sobriety and good behaviour 

q P. 70. 
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have FecoiDineBded th^pi to places ^ tfust twd 
profit 10 their respective colleges; Men, who 
me under the obligation of oaths, to tnaintaiii 
md promote statutable ^isdplrne, and r-egu*- 
l^ity ; , who ai-jB trained in the habit of re- 
straining and oorractifig a<w1emical disorders 
of all kinds ; and whose situations and intepeati 
require them to be as watchful to support just 
authority and good order, at least, as the 
Heads of -Colleges, or the officers of the Unh' 
versify themselves. And the censure is tlie 
more grievous at this time of day, when, hy 
jtbe confession of the .partizan$ of the Heads 
ihe^mselves', extorted by the very evidence of 
fact and truth, there never was a time in which 
the elder part of the University were more 
sober, leni^perate, and r^ular ; when fewer 
e^icesses of any Wind were chargeable on the 
fellows of colleges; or, indeed, when they 

. J* We have this confession fi'om the candid writer of Qm« 
siderations on the late Regulations, 5rc. " I n^ust eater, 
*' sayB he, upon this subject with acknowledging^ 9s 1 do 
^' with equal truth and pleasure, that there never was, 
withi|p my remembrance, nor, 1 believe, within ieiny 
cyie ft memory, a set of more able and indiistricus tutore 
'' than we have at present 3 more capable of dischax^g 
that useful office, or more diligent and careful in the 
discharge of it," p. 12. And, again, *' I think there 
{Nrevails in general and through aU degrees among us^ 
a |pMt di$position to sobriety and tejoaperance,'* p. 14. 
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were more prudent and exemplary, in their 
behaviour, in all respects. But the charge is 
not only unjust, but has a direct tendency to 
discredit and destroy that reasonable authority 
in the University, which this prater, if be 
means any thing by his talk, would seem am- 
bitious to support. For how is the great afiair 
of education and good government in this place 
to be carried on, but by means of those very 
persons, whom he would represent in so igno- 
minious a light? For, certainly, how much 
soever the University may owe to the Heads 
of Colleges, in their capacity of legislators^ 
yet, for the execution of those laws which it 
seemeth good to their wisdoms to enact, they 
must still depend on the concurrence, 1 had 
almost said, on the sole authority of their infe- 
riors. And how shall such authority be kept 
up, when they are thus upbraided, as abettors 
of every act of licence ; and represented to the 
younger part of the University, as patronizers 
of that ungoverned independent spirit, which 
it isf^heir office to restrain ? Nor can I think 
so ill of the pohcy of these great lawgivers, b» 
to believe that they will chuse to concur with 
thisy officious Inquirer, in representing them 
in such a light. For what will become of that 
balmy ease and quiet, in whix^h these sovereign 
guides of youth so delight to wrap themselves^ 
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If the care of government must, after all, de- 
volve on their shoulders ; when a course of in- 
jurious calumnies shall have disabled their 
subordinate ministers from taking their place, 
and bearing, as at present they most commonly 
do, the full weight of it ? 

But to return to the Grace itself, from which 
this reviler's treatment of the whole body of 
the University has a little diverted me. He 
labours much, as I observed, to impress on the 
reader's mind the opinion of the frightful' con- 
sequences with which a right of Appeal in all 
cases would be attended; and to give a sanc- 
tion to these fears, he alledges the authority of 
the learned gentlemen of the long robe^ who, it 
seemis, have pointed out the absurdity of such 
a practice, and the pernicious effects of it ^ 
But what is all this tragical declamation to the 
pjurpose ? Where is the sense, as I before 
asked, in supposing the University Senate would 
concur in every attempt of its idle and disor- 
jderly members to get themselves relieved from 
a deserved and statutable censure ? Or, how 
should those learned gentlemen^ whose robe h^ 
9lil] hangs qpon, be better able to judge of the 
expediency of thi3 practice than the Senate c(f 
the University itself? Indeed he thinks the 
^absurdity of this right of calling |:l)e supremf 

^ P. 64. 
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officer of the University to account for his ju- 
dicial determinations the more glaring, in as 
much as, even in private colleges, no act of 
disdpUne of the Head^ ha fancies, was ever 
Uoble to be reversl^ by any of the sudordin/fie 
members : nay, he i» persuaded that his good 
friend, the Fellow of a College, for whose in- 
stniction all this is designed, zvere he even au-- 
thorized to nets) model the Statutes of his own 
College, would not chuse to vest in his brethren 
the Fellows such a power of conirouling the acts 
of the Master^. What the Colleges are which 
are here glanced* at, and which leave the Mas- 
ter full power to exercise every act of disciplme 
without controul, the Inquirer himself best 
knows. For my part, I have always under- 
stood that acts of censure in all private socie- 
ties, such acts 1 mean as are of consequence to 
the r-j^utation and interests of their members, 
are not left to the caprice of the Master, but 
are passed by the joint authority and concur- 
rence of the Society itself; unless, perhaps, I 
am to except one little College, in which, it is 
said, the Master claims to himself this sovereign 
and uncontroulable authority. But, then, this 
is no fair precedent. For the members of the 
College have nothing to apprehend from a 

^ tp.i3. 
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i\tetitibii% ttttd \^anton ^buse of such power ; f^ 
iJreli ctti account of the ktk<3^n candour, equity, 
and moderation of the worthy preijident of that 
society, as for that a few exertiorts of it would 
teate liim nb siubjecti to ()re9idfe over. 

BUti whateSrer may be the case of this ontK 
faufndatidn, the despotic form is not, 1 believe,' 
statutable in any other. Nay, the authority 'of 
the fellowi^ to controul the acts of their Head 
ib Mihe Colleges, I hare been told, goes so 
for, that thfey are even impowered, in tase of 
an utter inabilky (such as ittay arise from ex-' 
tteihe folly, dotage, or the likfe) to govern pru^ 
^Hyyto remove him forthwith from his place. 
And surely this must, be deettied a wise and 
sbbfer institution ; at leasts were I auihoHted to 
tlSt0 iHodet the Statutes of any Coiiege xbhick 
wanted it, it is such an one as I shou id certain /i/ 
dkuife to vest in it. 

But there is one circumstance in the Grace 
which, it seems, provokes his more especial 
disHke. And, unluckily, it is one which ahy 
cfther, who considered the tenor of it, would be 
lifcely enough mote especially to approve ; ds 
shewrng the singular moderation and good . 
temper of the persons who proposed the Grace^ 
aodds studiously contrived to prevent all ima- 
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ginable abuses of. it. It is, that the right of 
undergraduates to appeal should be exercised 
no otherwise than by the interposition of their 
tutors^. A provision of great prudence; and 
which the proposers of the Grace, in their con- 
cern to support authority and just government, 
purposely made to obviate the only abuses that 
could be possibly apprehended from it. For, 
if the wanton exercise of the right to appeal 
were to be feared from any quarter, it certainly 
must be from the inferior members; whose 
youth and inexperience might make them for- 
ward to appeal from any censure, howei^er rea- 
sonable, and of which, therefore, the tutor of 
the person censured, who is under all the ties 
of interest and duty to act discreetly and warily, 
k left to judge. Yet this provision, wise and mo- 
derate as it is, appears to the Inquirer extremely 
strange; because, by means of such a limitation f 
a tutor might prevent his pupil from appealiug^ in 
any ease, though the supreme Magistrate of the 
University would be empozvered to prevent it in, 
none. As if the judge who passed the sentence, 
and was therefore concerned to support it, were 
as fit to determine, whether the party aggrieved 
should have the liberty to appeal from it, as an 
indifferent person who hadi no concern at all in 
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k. Nay, the tutor, as was observed, would be 
obliged, by a regard to his own authority and 
character, and (I would add, but that the /n- 
guirer is pleased to make no account of that 
obligation ^) by the religion of an oafkj to pro- 
ceed with all imaginable caution in advising 
him to such a step. 

X '^ You will urge — ^that, as a previous oath must be 
^^ taken by the tutor^ that he believes in his conscience that 
** his pupil has a just cause of appeal^ all Appeals would by 

this meaos be prevented, but such as were founded upon 

good reasons. But the force of this alignment will not 
" be thought very great, if, ^c." 

Reader, I can easily guess the sentiments which must 
anse in thee, at the sight of this shocking paragraph. But 
think not I have abused thee in this citation. They are 
the author*s own words, as they lie in p. 65 of the Inquiry. 
Well, but his reason ? Why, " if it be remembered, that, 
" though oaths of this kind were exacted in order to pre- 
" vent the frequency of Appeals, they by no means had 
** their proper effect, the same number having been com- 
'* menced for the three years next after this regulation, as 
" in that towards the close of which it was first made.** 
This provision of oaths had not, he says, its proper effect. 
And how does this appear ? Why, because Appeals were 
as frequent afterwards as before. Now, any other man 
would, surely, have inferred from hence, that " therefore 
" the Aj^peals made were not without good re^ison." Not 
80 the Inquirer, He is of another spirit. Rather than give 
any quarter to Appeals, let every tutor in the University be 
an abandoned perjured villain. In very tenderness to this 
unhappy writer, whoever he be, I fbrbear to press him for- 
thifr on luch a subject. 
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In every view, theoj this objection t^ the 
Grace itiust^dppear very iirtaccountable.- Anid 
the rather, when the reader understands that 
this clause was, with the greater readiness and 
pleasure^ inserted into it, as the Vice-chancellor 
himself, whose goodness and candour require 
no encomiums of mine, had intimated, and 
even declared, that a provision of this kind was 
all the restriction upon the liberty of appeqiing 
which He wished to see made to it. For this 
excellent person was so much convinced of the 
propriety and expediency of this claim in ge* 
neral, that he very frankly professed his appro- 
bation of it, and only wanted to secure his au* 
thority) where indeed the only danger lay, frolii 
a torrent of Appeals, whtth, as he apprehended^ 
might pour in upon him from the younger sort. 
So that, I think, we shall hear no more of this 

objection ; and I am even not without the fond 

« 

hopes, that, after this information, the Inquirer 
himself, whatever displeasure he might conceive 
at this part of the Grace before, will now grow 
into good humour with it. 

After all, one cannot but suspect, that the 
Inquirer must have some better reason for bis 
strong antipathy to this Grace than any that has 
yet appeared. The violent ,heat it puts him 
into, whenever he touches upon it, demonstrates,. 



ih^e must still be domething at tbe bottom of 
this matter, which is the object of just offence, 
la looking narrowly for it, I found it at last, 
Jralf smothered under a very shrewd and iiidi- 
rect insinliatioii, which I shall bring to light, 
after having presented the reader with his own 

» 

** I Sfee not how a Gracie o^ this kind could 
^b^' offered, consistently with the Resolutioii 
"'said to ha Ve been taken at one of your first 
" Ifdeetings, to Assert' the right of Appeal in 
^^ such a manner as waS warranted by the Sta- 
" tutes of the University : Not* am 1 less able 
" to reconcile it with those professions of de- 
^* ftarence and respect, i^ich at the same time 
^ were thoiight proper to be made for our great 
^** and' illustrious Chancellor. No person would 
"•Receive a greater pleasure than myself from 
** seeing all the members Of the University^ 
"'however divided in other points, agreed iii 
** entertaining the highest ^ntiments of regard 
^ and veneration for him ; biit I confess, that 
"'this is a pleasure I am not very likely to have ; 
" till' one iset of men shall bfe pleased to give 
** cleaFer and less questionable testimonies of 
""liiis, than by opposing every useful regulation 
" he recommended, and endeavouring to lessen 
*' and curtail an authority, which iis only vested 
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" and Ipcum'^e^ep^^." 

J 

Here^ %n, >ve ]^^ye alf f/?e y^ij^pj^ fjf |^ 
h^^rt injected jptQ ope ,«9^Jign&nt p^gra|^; 
which, under the gilfjin^ .of a x:pfnpj^ept, is 
to do its office without offence. And yet, i^ i^ 
plain enough what he would insinuate. It is 
peither m9re no}: less tbap t^at \\^ ^fjyqpates 
for this rijjjit of Apppaj .^jre ?ft M»au|f f? ^^m^ 
|et pf perspns, bent pij ppppsiog ^}f if^^ijeft 
that tend tq prompte tjie go.o^ f?[ t^ y^iy^r- 
sity ; ai^d, to say al| jq ope wqr^, lifted iji a 
vile cabiil to dishonour, reyilje^ m^ ^^^p tfef'^ 
C^ai}ce11pr hiip9e}f. yhp gei^flemen |9gaii^ 
whop all thi^ is leyellii^ U}}|§f, J atn pq}^jj^4^ 
hold such s,epselep^ apfl jip^ntiou^ (:iijuji}^qfes 
JP sHpb coR^^mpJ^ tljsit I §bou}d not i^pfjt thj^ir 
than}is fo|r ^ttep)p|:ing serippBly tQ cpqfu^e them. 
And yet I canijpt jielp §^yJRg fqr tbeo^, ^% \\i9^ 
Resolution hjnte^ ^t in tl^is pl^ce w^s 4c^>f u 
MP >y^?h s^ r^p^ctfuj ^ rpi^rd tq tj^e ^u%^tjf 
of \\ie Sts^tutes, ^nd to th^ hqnpur w^ ^i^O 
of our gr^t ph^pc^Upr, as, ooe.sliQfijd tbiD)t, 
might stop the mouth of Malice itself. ye|: ^l 
this can be pyerlool^ed by ppr candid IaQ\|i];^« . 
And qn yvhjit pretepce ? Why, l)ec^u|e 9QB}Q 

y P. 66. 
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of tbcMpeneiiS) wfad oame to such a Rei0^ 
ktimh fa^d different smtiments, it Beems, of 
thie ex pediency of the late regulations from thii 
writer ( and becauge l^s claim of Af^eate teilda 
to ilMBen tte authority of the Yite^cfaailcellor* 
Hin this he modestly calls opposimg the Chw/h 
ceUoTk^ and curtdiiitfg his power. 

W^ then, th^ crime is now out ; and, ta 
8iy the truths if it be a crime, the Unirenity is 
direply i^olvcd in it. For, when the late r»« 
gutalims were first proposed to the consider 
radoQ^ x}f the Senate, a considerable majority 
were dearly of the same opinioil ais thes^ cul-* 
piitS': and, with regard to the present claim, 
tiie University may be almost said to be a»MiV 
malts in ilupportirig it« But what in the m^Q 
tine must be this scribbler's sentiments qf that 
most iioihle and illustrious penMo, for whose 
honour he heffe professes himself concerned ; 
and of #hQm, it seems, he can think so un-> 
WQffdiilyi ad to believe, that a liberty in judgir^ 
GOMeramg the expediency of some academical 
lavM^ which he had the goodness to propose to 
tboD,.8baiild give offence tc one who has no 
other aim v(^o to serv4 the Universrity in a 
iMMwr die most i^rtteable to their best ^udg^ 
ments; and viFbicli^ I am iptis£N^ they used 

r2 
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the inore.fi?eely,:on a full persuadion^bfit 9ii€li> 
liberty . could pot. be taken, ds aii - ihstaoce of 
dii^f expect, to hiihi This I should not! dqubttc^ 
cAh of.itself^ a sufficient confutitioa of > die 
idle ; caiumny. ! /But it comes : with! the wcirsti 
grace im'^ginable froniia declared enemy to iHS^ 
right of Appeals; wl^o ttiust know,' if -he be 
at all acquainted with what passed at that time, 
that the ; principal reason, which finduced 'the 
IlnivjBrsity . to oppose the reguiaiiahsswz^ th^ 
ju5t apprehension they .were urider^ of an en- 
croachment . on ^ this verif right ;^ not indeed 
from the Chancellor, who had no such intett- 
tion^ nor! even any knowledge >of it., 1. but from 
certaiti forward directors in that / afl&ir, who. 
gave the clearest and least questionable "proofy 
of their designing to 'inake the new Iffws the 
instirnments. of their own tyranny in this re-^. 
speotr. So that, if any offence was given: by. 
the University on that occasion, the. blame of it; 
should fall elsewhere, and not on those ba 
whom it is here so invidiously: cast ; persons, 
who on' every occasion have testified the sin- 
eerest honour for their Chancellor^ who vene-' 
rate him . as th^ protector ^nd patron of the 
University, and would humbly co-operate with 
him to the attainment of those good en(^y 
which it is his sole endeavour to promote* 
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* " But wli£(t ft)Ilows$ if possible, is still worse; 
A second d^drge against the University is, that 
mey are endekxvouring 16 kssen and mrtail (m 
^korityY' which is bntif '^s^ed m the Vice^ 
ekance/ior^ as his representative dhdiocum te^. 
teni. ' What thie <iollecti\^e body would tetiiiti 
to tbis'deoukttion, I pretend not tb say ; I have 
jio commission to answer in their nanie.' ' ' Btitv* 
finr myifiielf, and thc^e who^ thoughts I have the 
opportunity of^ knowing on this matter, I an- 
swer boldly thus : That we ate not in the least 
apprehensive of giving offence to this great 
peison, who is more solicitous for the mainte- 
nance of the just rights of the University than 
any other member of it, by any respectful and 
moderate endeavours to assert our own rea- 
ibnable privileges; that we are well assured, 
he appiroves, and is ready to countenance, all 
sucli honest endeavours ; ' and that, lastly and 
cUefiyiyfe are /A^re/bre earnest m our endea- 
vours' to' lessen an authority (if that must be 
^oalled kssening which is but preventing its 
beilig uiSurped); because it w vested in, and 
mufct be fcoristantly exercided by his represen^^ 
tativei "For, whatever liberties he may presume 
tb't&k€ W^th^h^rsissef toi^ of this clkim, I VviU 
venture to as^ufe"hiib,'th8tt, were unappealable 
poweritdelfw be exercised only by our Chan- 
pd^^4n^'H4^1^^^^ aqd t€k:i tiol^<} 



90 iti^ omviW 

i« Mtura^ ^ W under any t$0i|^<ni% of 

tfooi^ Hniwajf(OMiW<l 9Xid cla»ga«Miii. in itMl| 
^iiQ« Qi ii ^ bis c^0>0» Bulk a* (()i9 pommr 

uffic% w^ bppa to be forgMWi bgr Mwsr^qi^ 
|»U« ji»4g6, if w^ or^ p<^ft)iwaid to t9sifiSnm$(i 
ofijiylv^ ou6 of QUI! pmil^es ; ami biKiM Httk 
uwjKrm^Qq to Ipdge wr lib^rfius ior k«it nMtligrr 
bswlsw 

Aftes Ml^ <Hi0 would be gjad; f Q Mmm^ m littlai 

mor^ e^plfjpitly of. tbiiE^ wi^iter, sifice; b^^pi^o^EHiSM!; 
biinse|f 9Q lUtte' 8a|js$^4 wUb tbe ^mA*^^ of^ 
13^^ University^ what those ffea^e^. qt^ /(W«; 
^fjiestkipqb/e iqsti$i¥>mei of tbeii^ reg^i^ for ibiEh 
ChanceUor are: whif^ h§ ^ loQ<Uyi ca^S;; ftm^ 
apd the wcM^ of which, it Sfsemot, bal|| iMlJkh 
bis; life 9^ distasteful 8^d> \iVM9f: M^ hJHii < 

p gam ^ them. BIp d«Hib^ they ale is^ 
apf these : *^ Thm the Ueiveiaity Senelff ^Mmb)^ 
be pleased to ip^k^ im> disl^ectkufi' io «i|yicm^ 
between the siii|Q!w<tl4bgi«bate endd^ 
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Sf'Mtatives^^ — " T^at they woulcf courteously 
^ivfe tfakt' honour to his locum tenens ox iocUm 
hik^ies^ without perhaps one single nierit to 
jts'sdf^ such a cl^m, which ttie illustrious riank 
dbd digiiity of their Chancellor himseli, his etni* 
ttbcH virtue^, and services to the University, all 
oSniptfe^o challenge a^ld demand' from tHemV^ 
-^ in* a- word, " that tfc tjniversity would oner 
ttfeinselves as wiUiiig instruments to carry into, 
execution every paltry project, ev(6ry low and 
selfish design, which little men in office are apt 
tS^lbVih for themselves ; and all this under the 

nbtibtt of its beiiig a tribute of r^pect to the? 

' .1,1 

sUpr^iii^' Magistrate, and ah instance of their 
veh^i^tiori for hinii'^ 

Such as these^ I can readily believe, are the 
testimonies of respect the Inquirer wishes to 
se^ paid to me Chancellor^ and which, no doiibt, 
Wi>ulcfadfmmister thaV sincere pleasure, which 
at pifesehl' he divines (and^ I trust, truly) he is 
fhfvefylikeljf to Kaoe. But does he think the, 
Cbahceltor isHo be abused" by this thin pretence 
of respiect? thW true greatness is to be taken 
bytKis'rfiere outside of an ofi^cious and false 
comptimeht ? Oii the other hand, I .dare be 
confident' that nothing is more disgusting to 
him tfi&ri such sycophancy; arid that be is so 
faf from allowing ttiVs conduct'in the i^y»<>er» * 
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that he eveq disdains to have his caus^ aii4 
dignity so defended. " For, though (to us? 
my Lord Bacon^s words on a like occasion) \ 
*^ observe in his ^)pok many glosses, whereby 
"the man would insinuate himself into his 
" favour, yet I fin(J it to be ordinary, that many. 
^' pressing and fawning nersong do injsconjecr. 
** ture of the humour pfinen in authority ; and 
'* niany times seek to gratify them wit(i that 

" which they most dislike.^^ 

- / • ». ■ 

■ r 

• . . • / -' ' ' 

Put the virulepce of these malignant c^linn-, 
nies hath held me on a very unnecesfsary argu-. 
ment too long : 1 return again to the Inguirfr,, 
to whom I have but one word or two mor^ (q 
§ayj. and shall then take my final leave of him. 

You have talked. Sir, very' importantly of. 
the pernicious consequences of a right of Ap-r 
peal in the University. The reasoBS on which^ 
you would ground these so anxious fears ha.ve 
been exanained, and e:jf posed, as they deserve. 
Eiut, granting thai sonie slight^ nay, that sonie 
considerable inconveniencies mi^ht arise from 
it ; were this any good argument, think yoU|, 
against the subsistence of Siuch a right ? What 
would become of all the liberties which just 
government leaves us, nay, pf the blessings and 
privileges which indulgent nature bestows upon 
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US, if the accideatal and occasional abuse of 
t|iem were thought a reason/sufficient toextort 
them out of our hands ? Should you not have 
(TOD^idered that a right of Appeal is <?ne.oif. the 
most important and valuable rights which .oian-* 
kind enjoy in society, and which, indeed, is 
almpat essei^tial to the very being of it? And 
would you have, this ss^cred claim, patronam 
illam ei vindicem libertatis^ as a great ancient 
ca^s it, rudely and inhumanly wrested from us^ 
on ..the frivolous pretence of some possible or 
even probable abuse?. Had. you been as con- 
versaiit in the civil law as an Inquirer into such 
a. question should have been, you might have 
found cause to entertain very different opinions 
of it. For the great masters in that science 
Vere as well aware as you can be, that such a 
right was hable to some abuse; but w;hich of 
them ever thought this consideration of force 
€;nough to decry or abolish it? On the othec 
hand, they ac^noxdedge the incoixoeme^ce^ yet' 

assert and vindicate the use. Give me leave ta 

I . • • • - 

refer you to one passage (you will find it X. 1. 
J5. I^e AppelL)^ very express to this purpose. 
^^ Appellaiidi usus quam sit frequens quamque 
^' necessArius, nemo est qui nesciat: quippe 
^' cum iniquitatem judicantium vel imperitiam 
•\rQ corrigat ; licet nonnunquam bene latas sen^ 
■^ t^i^^ PW^ reformed n^jque epim ^tic^^ue/ 



** vS^tiB pmhviBfMt qiit ndvi^aH}^ seitfehtiaitn 
^ hmfel& est/* What wtlF ydit say, n6v*r, to 
fbiB!^ TIl^ C/^f<i»H \Vho affirmed k; Was a 
fttetitMiT, turbutefit boy > pne of those whom 
y<M disglAce uodei' the name of the w<lo*m, as-. 
sertbi^fiffindepeitdeiKy, and who hear mtk in^ 
H^fMidH the tUughf of hctbittg antf pot^ <^ 
<AM^ c&Wiiuif jUt^dd^ afb>hddverf(}d' ujfoik f 1 
fmmei& tt^tfiii&'you t»t>fild hardly ventbiti onr 
^te ^tisb^tiOA. N'^, I pleiase myself ^»Mk 
BOfiitt^, iSM, When f6ix have well cbiistdlered-. 
tbisr do sb|;ie aldd vienei^ble sehti^nde crf'ah arid^t 
litter, ybu#ill even be dispo^d to abttfe of 
yottr Vehetflehde' in <l^elaitbing a^fnst' sifcV a^ 
^&AJus ptvAt\p\t3 at this day. 

deri6Uft)y, Sir, if ]& a bad <^use yo(i hiive 
eM^i^M in; arid*, in lAerie kindness tdybti, I' 
^Otilti wish yoQ to relinquish it with dt d{^ed. 
This dditti ittelf of Appeals, as I hefv^'hifid'tbe^ 
hMomf to shew y6a, i§ of loYi^ an'd' alheletit' 
di^; indeed^aS onc«^ ad the Cori^titiitSoU of 
th<e EH^lisk gbverhttebt it^f; Of wh^'con-* 
se^^ftiehce yoU rtay- cbanbe t6 be ifl' ydnr')jbhV 
tJddl'caiplafcity, it i* iitfpdsSfbte for'm!i't6*fe«yV if 
ybU ai*** of' any, atftfshciifla'procfeed' itftlfeSe 
jHfStin*», I should gb n^^ t6 ap^eh^hd' thilt 
thf^ fftrauft' of €otmom itidf mighrt take um«. 
Jbl^at th\3m; foi^tbe rise of thai gkf^iit'payi of 
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our Constitution is not usually, I think, carried 
higher than the point from which the right of 
Appeal hath here been deduced^ Or, do yon 
think you may safely make free with the Con- 
stitution of an University, though it were dan« 
geroys meddling with that of the State itself? 
This may be true, indeed ; but where is your 
generosity in the mean time? Why should 
the thoughts of impunity encourage you to such 
an attack on the; rights and privileges of a body 
of men, who, though unable to punish such 
offences against theo^selves as they deserve, 
have yet been generally secured from all out- 
rage, by the very regard and reverence which 
the public hath ever paid to them ? In a word 
(for I would not hold you longer from your 
necessary aoocationsj^ it may be worth yojir 
inquiry^ when you shall think fit to sally forth 
on another adventure, what the Learned of 
Great Britain have done, that they should have 
their liberties written and inveighed against in 
80 outrageous a manner; and, amidst the se- 
curest enjoyment of every civil right, under the 
^ustest and niQSt equal Government in the 
world, what peculiar circumstances of offence 
have so inflamed the guilt of the scholars of this 
land, that they, of all his Majesty's good sub- 
jieptii 9))puld deserve %o be the only slaves. 

FINIS? 
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As great dXk admirer as I must profess myseK 
<if ybiir writings, I fittle expected that any d* 
tbetn would give me the pleasure that I have 
jo^ ii6w recdved from the last of your Six 

DlSSCRtATtONS ON MrFEREKF SUBJECTS. 

The Other five have doubtless their distinct 
merits. • But in this, methinks, I see an as- 
semblage, a very constellation^ as it were, of 
lUl your virtues, all that can recommend the 
schobr oi* endear the friend. This last, give 
tn^ leave to say, is so unusual a part of a 
ieiffDed man's character, and appears with so 

vol.. VIII. s 
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peculiar a lustre in this discourse, that the 
public will not be displeased to have it set 
before them in full view^ and recommended 
to general imitation, with a frankness, which 
though it may somewhat disgust your own 
delicacy, seems btit v^ry neccissary on such an 
occasion and in such times. 

I leave it to others therefore to celebrate the 
happiness of your invention, the urbanity of 
your wit, the regularity of your plan, the ad- 
dress with .which you conceal the point you 
aim at in this Dissertation, and yet the pains 
you take in seeming obhquely to make your 
way to it. These and many other, beauties 
which your long study of the ancients hath 
^liabledyou to bring into modern comppsiti^^^ 
have been : generally takejQ notice of/ in ; your 
^tber writings, and will find encomiasts ^n^ugh 
among the comnion herd of your readers^ f The 
honour I propose. to do you by this addf^saiscif 
another kind ; and as it Ues a little remote from 
yulgar apprehension, I shall have some n^rit 
with you for displaying! it as it desenrvies. . 

• N .- • .• ,• 

»•.-"../■■••■-■ 

: Toicome to a point then, next to the total 
want of FRIENDSHIP which one has too much 
jreaaon to observe and lament in the grent 
scbolars of every age, nothing hsith at aiiy 

. • , J ^ .■ • : 
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time disgusted me so much, as the* gross in* 
delicacy with which they are usually seen to 
conduct themselves in their expression of this 
virtue. 

I have by me a large collection of the civil 
things- which these lettered friends have been 
pleased to say of one another, and it would 
amaze you to see with what an energy and 
force of language they are delivered. One 
thing . I thought very remarl^able, that the 
greater the parts and the more unquestioned 
the learning and abilities of the encomiast, just 
so much the stronger, that is to say, according 
to the usual acceptation, just so much the 
morejrieiidly are his encomiums. 

1 have a great example in my eye. A man, 
for instance, hath a bosom friend,, whom he 
takes for a person of the purest and most be- 
Qew>Ient virtue, presently he. sets him down 
for43uch, and publisheth him to all the world. 
-i— lOr he hath an intimacy with an eminent 
Poet: and no regard to decency restrains him 
fix)m calling him a great genius, as Horace^ 
you know, did his friend Virgil, almost to his 
fice.-r-*Or, he. is loved and honoured by. a 
great Lawyer or two ; and 'then be sure all the 

s 2 
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fine things that have been saiid^of yoor Ciceko^^ 
your Sc^voLAS or your Hybbs, am squandered 
away upon tbem.-r-Or, .he bath perehance the 
honour of being well with a great CHURCHMiiK^ 
much famed for his political and religious ser- 
vices ; down he- goes at once for a lover of liis 
country, and the scourge of infidels and free* 
thinkers^ with as little reserve as if he bad- a 
JfiROM oc a father Paul* to celebrate. ^^^Oc^ 
once or twice in his life it bath been bi» for* 
tune to be distinguished by great Mimisxess; 
Such occasions are rare. And tber^iie a^litde 
gratitude, we will say, iis allowable. Biiti can 
any thing be said for abominable kaxaisd: dedh^ 
cations P -^Or, lastly, he thinks he sees.aonie 
sparks of virtue even in his ordinaiy acquaint-^ 
ance^ and these, as fast as he observes them h^ 
gathers up, and sticks, on the first oocasibn,. 
in some or other of his immortal volumes.. 

O Doctor Jortin ! if you did but see half 
the; extravagancies I have collected of this sock 
in the single instance of one man, you^ would 
stand s^hast at this degree of corruption in 
the learned world, and would begin to i^ 
prebend something of your great merit ia 
this seasonable endeavour to put a atop^ to ita 
progress^ 
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And what above all grieves me is that this 
is.no fiovel invention; for then it might well 
have ranked with the other arguments of de- 
generacy so justly chargeable on the present 
times ; but the all-accomplished ancients them- 
selves have, to own the truth, set the example. 

• I took notice just now of the Ikgenium fn- 
QSNS of Horace. The other poets of that time 
abound in these fulsome encomiums. But I 
am even shocked to think that such men as 
Cicero and Pliny, men so perfect, as they 
wefe, in the commerce of the world, ahdj 
fiom, their rank and station, so practised inall 
the decencies of conversation, were far gone 
in this folly. And yet there are, in truth, 
more instances of this weakness in their writings 
than in those of any modern I can readily call 
to mind. 

Somethino: I know hath been said in excuse 
i^f-tfais iUiheral manner^ from the views and 
CHARACTERS and NECESSITIES of those that use 
it Arid my unfeigned regard for the professors 
of learning makes me vviHing that any thing . 
•rtiejr-have' to offer for themselves should be 
feikly heard. ' 

They say then, and with some appearance 
of truth, that as all the benefit they propose to 
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thcinselires by their labours is for the'mdst ]part 
nothing more than a little fame (which whe- 
ther good or bad, as the poet observes, 

begins and ends 

" In the small circle of our foes or friends.) 

they think it hard to be denied this slender 
recQmpence, which each expects in his turn, 
and should therefore be not unwiUing to pay 
toothers. 

They, further, alledge, that as they are 
generally plain men^ much given to speak 
their minds, and quite unpractised in the arts 
of that chaste reserve and delicate self-denial, 
to which some few of their order have happily 
habituated themselves, they hope to be for- 
giveA so natural an infirmity, to which the 
circumstances of their situation and character 
fatally expose them. 

But, lastly, they say, this practice is in a 
manner forced upon them by the maligniiy of 
the times. Let a learned man deserve ever so 
well of the public, none but those who are 
known to be of his acquaintance think them- 
selves at all concerned to take notice of his 
services. Especially this is observed to be the 
constant humour of our countrymen, who 
rarely speak well of any but their friends, a» 
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tiur' polite neighbours rarely speak ill of any 
tKit their enemies. Now this malevolent di^ 
position of the learned makes it necessary, thcfy 
pretend, that such of them as are connected 
by any bond of friendship should be indulged 
the greatier liberty of commending one another, 
•Unless you will utterly exclude all intercourse 
of praise and panegyric from human society, 
which they humbly conceive may be attended 
with some few inconveniencies. To strengthen 
this last observation the)^ even add, that the 
public is usually more shy in bestowing its 
praises on writers of eminent and superior me- 
rit than on others. As well knowing, I sup- 
pose, that posterity will make them amjrfe 
amends for any mortification they may meet 
with at present; and that in the mean time 
they are more than sufficiently honoured by 
the constant railings and invectives of thfe 
dunces. Lastly, they observe, that in the 
more frivolous and easy kinds of learning, such 
for instance as are conversant about the colla- 
tion of Mss,* the rectification of points, and 
the correction of letters, the general and 
approved custom is for all professors of this 
class, whether friends or enemies, to cry up 
each other as much as they please, and that it 
is even reckoned a piece of incivility not to 
preface a citation from ever so insignificant a 
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dealer in verbal critipisoi with some superlative 
appellatiop. And why, say they, should these 
pibUers of old books, ^^ T/iese word-catchers 
^' that live on syllahles^^ be indulged in this 
amplitude of expression to one another^ whe;^ 
they who furnish the materials on which the 
spawn of these vermin are to feed in after-ag69, 
jare denied the little satisfaction of a mora size- 
able, as well as a more deserved praise? 

J have not been afraid^ you see, to set the 
arguments of these unhappy advocates for 
themselves in as strong a light as they will 
well bear, because I can easily trust y6ur sa« 
gacity to find out a full and decisive answer 
to them. 

In the first place, you will refer these idola- 
ters of FAME, for their better information, to 
that curious discourse on this subject, which 
makes the fourth in the present collection. 
Next you will tell them that you by no means 
intend to deprive them of their just praise; but 
that they must not set up for judges in their 
own case, and presume to think how much 
of it they have reason to look for from their 
friends. You will further signify to them that 
the truest office of friendship is to be sparing 
y of commendation, lest it awaken the envy of a 
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malicious world ; that there is a*kihdpf 
nation ID praise which wise men biwe :been 
justly suspicious of in all ages; and that agrain 
or two from those who are not tised to be pro- 
digal of this incense, is an offering of.no small 
value*' But chiefly and lastly, yoii will giv^ 
them to understand that true honour is seated 
not in the mouths but hearts of men; and 
that, for any thing they know, one hiay be 
forced to entertain the highest possible esteem 
c^ their virtues, though, for their sajkes, and 
for other wise reasons, one has that virtuous 
command of one's tongue and pen as not to 
acquaint them with it. 

Then, as to, the plainness and openness of 
mind which is said to make a part in the com^ 
position of a man of letters, you will tell them 
that this is the very foible you most lament, 
and most wish them to correct: that it exposes 
them to much censure and many other incon- 
veniencies; that this frankness of disposition 
makes them bestow their praises on those 
whom the world has no such esteem for, or 
whom it would rather see lefl in obscurity and 
oblivion; that they often disgust their betters 
by this proceeding, who have their reasons for 
.desiring that a cloud may remain on the cha^ 
racters of certain obnoxious and dangerous 
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writers; that by such warm and unmans^ed 
commendations they become partners, as. it 
^were, of their ill deserts ;r that they even make 
•themselves answerable for theit fixture conduct; 
which is a matter of so very nice a considera- 
tion, that the great master of life, though he 

< 

had. not the virtue always to act up to hi&own 
maxim, delivers it for a precept of special use 
in the commerce of the world^ 

" QUALEM COMMENDES ETIAM ATetUE ETIAM 
ADSPICE. 

For it signifies nothing in the case before us, 
whether the recommendation be to a patron or 
the pubUc. 

r 

For all these reasons you will assure them 
that this ill habit of speaking their mind on all 
occasions, just as nature and blind friendship 
dictate, is that which more than any thing else 
exposes them to the contempt of knowing md 
considerate men. 

Lastly J with regard to that other frivolous 
plea taken from the malignity of mankind and 
even those of their own family and profession, 
you will convince them that this is totally, sn 
mistake, that the world is ready enough to 
take notice of superior eminence in letters, that 
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it fe' even apt to grow extravagant in its admi- 
ration, and that this humour of the public' iis 
itself a reason for that reserve with which, their 
friends, if they truly merit that name, ought 
to conduct themselves towards them : that thi» 
splendour of reputation, which is so generally 
the consequence of distinguished learning; re^* 
quires to be allayed and softened by the dis- 
crete management of those who wish them 
well, lest it not onfy grow offensive to weak 
eyes, but dazzle their own with too fond aiv 
imagination of their own importance, and so 
relax the ardour of their pursuits, or betray 
them into some unseemly ostentation of their 
just merits. You will further suggest, that 
great atchievements in letters are sufficiently 
recompenced by the silent complacency of self- 
esteem and of a good conscience; while lesser 
services demand to be brought out and magni- 
fied to the public eye, for the due encourage- 
ment and consolation of those who would 
otherwise have but small reason to be satisfied 
with themselves. You might even observe,, 
that silence itself is often a full acknowledge 
ment' of superior desert, especially when :per- 
sonal obligations, as well as other reasons, 
might provoke them to break through it. In 
such cases it is to be understood, tbat^ if a 
friend be sparing of his good word, it is 19 
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violeDce to his inclination, and that nothuig 
but the tender apprehension of pushing an 
acknowledged merit too far, withholds him 
from giving a public testimony to it. But, in 
conclusion, you will not omit to set them right 
with regard to one material mistake in this 
matter; that whereas they complain of the 
superior estimation in which the professors- of 
verbal criticism are held amongst us, wliom 
with a strange malignity they affect to repre- 
sent as . the' very lowest retainers to science, 
you, and all true scholars, on the other hand, 
maintain that the ^/zcei^ of words is the most 
useful and creditable of all others; and that 
thisr genuine class of learned men have reason 
to pride. themselves in their objected, but truly 
glorious character of verbal critics. 

And now, Sir, having seen how litde can 
be said in justification of that offensive custom 
which the learned have somehow taken up, of 
directly applauding one another, I come to the 
more immediate purpose of this address, which 
was to shew how singularly happy you have 
beep in avoiding this great' vice, and to take 
occasion firom the example you have now set 
us to recommend the contrary virtue to th# 
imitation of others. 
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I aiB sensible thei:e are some difficulties to 
^ encountered at setting out. A generous 
mind' will probably feel some reluctance, at 
firsli. to the scheme of suppressing his natural 
iSsdiogS) and of withholding from bis friend 
thsit ytist tribute of praise which many others 
perhaps :are but too willing should be withheld 
from him. But all scruples of this sort will be 
got over when the full merit of your example 
hath been considered ; I mean, when the in^ 
diicements you had to give into the common 
weakness on this occasion come to be fairly 
dfawn out; by which it will be clearly seen 
that you have the glory of setting a precedent 
of the mo»i heroic oiagnanimity and self-denial, 
and that nothing can possibly be urged in the 
case of any other, which you have not tri» 
umphantly gotten the better of iit your own. 

1 observe it to your honour, Sir, you have 
ventured on the same ground in this famous 
Disaertationi which hath been trodden by the 
Wj^ noted, at least, of our present writers^ 
But this is not enough. It will be of momenc 
to consider a little more particularly the cha-- 
rader of the person whom you chuse to follow^ 
Qt rather nobly emulate, in this route. And 
Ifist yqu should think I have any design to 
Jbaueai the merit of your coiiduct towards bim 
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by giving it in my cool way, take it from one 
of those warm friends who never balk their 
humour in this sort of commendations. • Upoa 
asking him what he thought of the learned 
i>erson^s character, and telling him the. use I 
might perhaps make of his ppinion in this ad- 
dress to you, he began in a very solemn way^ 

** The author of the D. L.^^ says he, *^ is a 
writer whose genius and learning haveso fer 
subdued envy itself (though it never rose 
"fiercer against any man, or in more various 
" and grotesque shapes), that every man of 
** sense now esteems him the ornament, and 
\\ every good man the blessing, of th^se times/^ 

Hold, said I, my good friend, I did not mean* 
to put your eloquence to the stretch, for this 
panegyric on his intellectual enAowvaenXB^ which 
I am very ready to take upon trust, and, to say 
the truth, have never heard violently run down, 
by any but very prejudiced or very dull men.- 
His moral qualities are those I am niost con* 
cemed for. 

" His moraU^^ resumed he hastily, " shine 
*^ forth as strongly from all his writings as the^ 
^ other, and are those which I have ever re-* 
** vierenced most* Of tjiesie^ his love oMett«^ 
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Hand of virtue, his veneration of great and 
^^ good men, his delicacy of honour in not as* 
^^ suming to himself, or depressing, the merit of 
*^ others, his readiness to give their due to all 
" men of real desert whose principles he op- 
^*|)Oses, even to the fastidious, scoffing Lord 
^^ Shaftesbury and the licentious Bayle, but 
"^ above all, his zeal for religion and for truth, 
'^ these are qualities which, as often as I look 
^' into, his volume^, attract my admiration and 
'^ esteem. Nor is this enumeration, though it 
**- be far from complete, made at random. I 
" could illustrate each of these^ virtues by va- 
" rious instances, taken from his works, were 
" it not that the person you mean to address is 
*^ more conversant in them, and more ready ^ I 
^' may presume, to do him justice on any fitting 
^ occasion than myself. The liberty indeed he 
^V takes of dissenting from many great names is 
^^ considerable, as well as of speaking his free 
" thoughts of the writers for whom he hath no 
*' esteem, r But the owe he doth with that re^ 
" spect and deference, and the other with that 
*^ reason and justice, and both with that inge- 
nuous openness and oandour, the char$ic-« 
iteri^ics. of a truly great mind, that they; 
^^Avhomhe opposes, cannot be angry, and they 
^S whom he ensures are not misused. . I mcin* 
'^ tion this the rather on account of vthe cki**^ 
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mour which has so frequently been 
against the freedom and severity of his pen. 
But there is no mystery in the case. No dead 
*^ writer is so bad but he has some advocates, 
*' and no hving one so (x>ntemptible but he has 
**.some friends. And the misfortune is, that, 
•* while the present generation is too ouch 
f* prqudiced to do him right, posterity, to whom 
^* the appeal of course lies, are not likely to 
** have it in their power to re-judge the caute : 
the names and writings, he most undervalues; 
being such as are hastening, it s^ms, to that 
oblivion whiqh is prepared for such things. 






" These,^' cpntiqued he, " are some of the 
olivious quaUties of the writer ; and for the 
personal virtues of the man — But. here I 
may well refer you to Dr« Jortin himself, 
who will take a pleasure to assure you, that 
bis. private character is not less re^iectadble 
than his public; or, rather, if the one de- 
^^ mands our veneration; that the other must 
secure our love. And, yet, why rest the cre- 
dit of ONE, wrhen all of his acquaintance 
agree in this, that be is the easiest in his con- 
^' versation, the irankest and most commiunt- 
** cative, the readiest to do all good offices^ id 
^* short the iriendhest and most genei^ous of 
*^aaen.*^ 
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^Kus far our zealous friend. And, though 
I know bow much you agree with him in your 
iBentiments, I dare day you eannot but smile at 
so egr^ious a ispecimen of the high compli- 
menianf manner. Ikrt, though one is not to 
expect ail eiicomiast of this class will be very 
sensible of any defects in the person he cele- 
brates, yet rt cannot be disowned that this 
magnified man hath his foibles as well as an«- 
cther. i will be so fair as to jeHumerate some 
X)f them« 

As he is conscious of intending well, and 
-even greatly, in his learned labours, he is rather 
disposed to think himself injured by malicious 
slanders and gross misrepr^entatiohs. And 
then, as he hath abundantly too much wit, 
•especidly for a great divine, he is apt to say 
^uoh things as, though dull men do not well 
comprehend, they see reason enough to take 
'oflfence at. Besides, he doth not sufficiently 
<;onsuIt his ease or his interest by the observ- 
ance of thos6 forms and practices which are in 
Huse amongst the prudent part of his own order. 
This, no doubt, begets a reasonable disgust. 
And «ven his friends, I observe, can hardly 
festrain their censure of so great a singularity. 
** He is «o much in his study, they say, that 
^ he hardly allows himself time to make his 

VOL. till- X 
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^'^ his appearance at a levee.' Not considetinfg' 
" that iliud unum ad laudem cum lahore direc* 
*' turn iter qui probaverunt prope jam soli in 
^^ scHOLis sunt relicti^^ These infirmities, it 
must be owned, are Very notorious in him ; to 
which it might be added, that he is very indis- 
creet, sometimes, in the topics and turn of his 
conversation. His zeal for his frienit is so 
immoderate, that he takes fire even at the most 
distant reflection he hears cast upon him. And 
I doubt no consideration could withhold him 
from contradicting any man, let his quality and 
station be what it would, that should hazard a 
joke or an argument, in his company, against 
Religion. 

I thoiight it but just to take notice oX. these 
weaknesses ; and there may, perhaps, be some 
others, which I do not now recollect. Yet, 
on the whole, I will not deny that he may fairly 
pass for an aWe, a friendly, and even amiable 
man. 

This person then, such as he is, such, »t 
least, as the zealots represent and you esteem 
him, you have the pleasure to call your friend. 
Report says, too, that he has more than a com- 
mon right to this title : that he has won it by 

my real services done to yourself. How 
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doth the consciousness of all this fire you ! and 
what pains do I see you take to restrain that 
impatient gratitude^ which would relieve itself 
by breaking forth in the praises of such a 
frieiui! 

And yet ^— in spite of all these incitements 
from esteem^ from friendship^ and from grati- 
iude^ which might prompt you to some extra^ 
yagance of commendation, such is the com-* 
mandyou have of yourself, and so nicely, do 
you understand what belongs to this intercourse 
of learned friends, that, in the instance before 
us, you do not, I think, appear to have ex- 
ceeded the modest proportion even of a tem- 
perate and chaste praise. . 

I assure you, Sir, I am so charmed with the 
beauty of this conduct, that, though it may 
give your modesty some pain, I cannot help 
uniting the several parts of it, and presenting 
the entire image to you in one piece. 

I meddle not with the argument of your 
elaborate dissertation. It is enough that your 
readers know it to be the same with that of an- 
other famous one in the D. L. They will 
know, then, that, among the various parts of 
that work, none was so likdy as this to extort 

T 9 
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your a)^pky«e. Ji^or it is imiversraify^ I appose;, 
agreed that^ fer a poiat in elasstcal crmeiaai,' 
there is not the man lit^ng wfao' hath a keen^ 
retfsk for It than y^«Fseif. Aiid' the geneiai^ 
opinion is, that your honoured friend hath a 
sort of talent for this kind ofwiiting. Some 
peisons, I know, have talked aft a stiraoge fate. 
One or two I once met with were for nettii^ 
him maeh above die modem, and ott a leve}, at 
feast, vridi the best of the old, letttic^ But this 
was going too &r, as itoay apjiear to any (iifeis 
that hath bat attentively veaA and ondeffitood 
what the judicious Mr. Uftok and the lettned 
Mr. Ei>WAEDS have, in their various hooks aod 
fmmphiet^ weU and solidly, and with great de^ 
Kght to many discerning personsv written <m 
this subject Yet still I must needs think him 
eohsidefably above MtsmjAvs and PaHnaey; 
and ahnost equal to old SbrviuS' himsdi^ e^ 
cept that, perhaps, on^ doth not find ift htm the 
singular i«^eji«i^ *" you admire itt ihe isst of 
these critics 

But be this as it willy it seems pret^ wdl 
ifl^greed) that the leatned pemoiH thou^ ao g^peat^ 
a divine, is a very competent judge, and no 
loeaQ {Ntoficient in dassieal critioam. ^I^^*^ 
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0if maay j^pecimeos ef bis teleuts la Ibis wa^ 
4isp€jrsed Ibrragb tbe large and misceUftnemis 
wfork 0f the D. L* But tbe greatest efibrt ef 
bis i^eoius, Ibey say, is seen in tbe explanation 
pf tbe Sixtb Book of tbe iEneis. And» witb 
$11 its defects, I can easily perceive you were so 
struck with it, that it was witb the utmost re^ 
luctance you found yourself obliged, by the 
ii^rd which every honest critic owes to truths 
and by tbe superior delicacy of your purpose^ 
lo ceDSore and eitpose it> 

• Another man, I can easily, imagine^ would 
btive said to himself b^>re be bad entered os 
this task, ^^ This fine c<HBiiientary, which ietu 
^ the iDOst finished part of tbe £n^is, Knd m- 
f^ fked the %vhoIe poeui, in so new sikI so adi^ 
vantageous ^ light, though not soi essential in 
it, is yet a considerable ornament of a justly 
•^^ admired work. The authw, too^ is my par- 
^^ ticular friend ; a man, tbe fartiiest of aO 
** others from any disposition to lessen the re- 
^ putation of those he loves. Tbe subject hath 
^ been well nigh exhausted by him ; and the 
.*^ remarks I have to offer on his scheme are 
>^ aet, in . trtitb, of that cons^queiice as to 
>^ m^ke it a poiilit of duty for me to lay aside 
/* the usual regards of friendship on their ac- 
^^leoiiot: and, tbougfa 0£ batb greatness tf^ 
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** mind enough not to resent this Jiberty, hh 
" impatient and ill-judging friends will be likely 
" to take offence at it. The public itself, as 
" little biassed as it seems to be in his favour, 
" may be even scandalized at an attempt of 
" this nature, to which no important interests 
" of religion or learning seem to oblige me.^ 

After this manner, I say, would a common 
man have been apt to reason with himself. But 
you, Sir, understand the rights of literary fipee- 
dom, and the o^ces of sacred friendship, at 
another rate. The one authorize us to deliver 
our sentiments on any point of literature with- 
out reserve. And the other will not suffer you 
to dishonour the man you love, or require you 
to sully the purity of your own virtue j by a 
vicious and vulgar complaisance. 

Or, to give the account of the whole matter 
in your own memorable words : 

The Sixth Book of the iEnfiis, you observe, 
though the most finished part of the twelve, is 
certainly obscure. " Here then is a field open 
** for criticisnS, and all of us, who attempt to 
" explain and illustrate Virgil, have reason to 
** HOPE that we may make some discoveries^ 
^^ and to FEAR that we may fall into some mis* 
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^ takes; and this should induce us to conjec- 
^ ture yfMhjfreedom^ to propose with dijffideuce^ 
and to dissent with civility. *Aya6^ 8' %pig 
^Ss j3poTo7er», quoth old Hesiod ^/^ 






Which shall I most admire, the dignity, the 
candour, or the prudence, that shine forth in 
this curious paragraph, which stands as a sort 
of preface to the refutation, as no doubt you 
designed it, of your friend's work ? " You have 
" reason to hope that^ after the unsuccessful 
" efforts of the author of the D. L., you may 
" make some discoveries.^^ In this declaration 
some may esteem you too sanguine. But I see 
nothing in it but a confidence very becoming a 
man of your talent at a discovery, and of your 
importance in the literary world. You add, 
indeed, as it were to temper this boldness, that 
" you have reason to fear too that you may fall 
" into sonie mistakes.^^ This was rather too 
modest ; only it would serve, at the same time, 
to intimate to your friend what he had to ex- 
pect from the following detection of his errors. 
But you lead us to the consequence of these 
principles. " They should induce us, you say, 

"to CONJECTURE WITH FREEDOM.^^ DoubtleSS. 

And the dignity of your character is seen in 

b Diss. VI. p, 251. 
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taking it. For, shall the authority or friendsb^ 
of any man stand in the way of my conjectures }^ 

scilicet, ut noh 

Sit mihi prima fides; et vere quod placet^ 

ut non 
Acriter elatrem 1 ^ 

** To PROPOSE WITH diffidence/* Ccf* 

tainly very prudent^ especially for one sort of 
Jree-conjeciurers ; and, by the way, no bad hint 
to the person you glance at, whose vice it is 
thought to be, above that of most other writers, 
never to trouble himself with composing a book 
on any question, of whose truth he is not pre« 

viously and firmly convinced " And xa 

*' DISSENT WITH CIVILITY^* A condid insi* 
nuation, which amounts to this, ^^ That, wlien 
^^ a' writer hath done hiB best to shew his leam« 
ing or bis wit, the man at whose expence it 
is, especially if be be a friend, is, in con<* 
'^ sideratioD of such services, not to take it 
" amiss/* 

I have been the freer to op^i the meaning 
of this introductCHry paragraph, because it letst 
us into the spirit with which you mean to 
^T^y yourself in this learned contention. For 
a contention it is to be, and to good purpose 
too, if old Hesiod be any authority, 'Ayadij 
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f: Spts if Stf ^porrtSfny qudh old Hesiod. Though 
to make the applicaticm quite pat the maxim 
should have run thus, 'Aya^ 8* Ipi^ ^8§ ^4Xo7<ri, 
which I do not find in old Hesiod. 

However the reason of the thing extends i<> 
both* And z% friends after all are but men^ 
and soxnetinaes none of the best neither, what 
seed for standing onrthis distinction ? 

Yet still the question returns, ^' Why so 
cool in the entrance of this friendly debate? 
Where ha^ been the hurt of a little amicable 
parlying before daggers-drawing? If a man, 
in the true spirit of ancient chivalry, will needs 
break a lance with his friend, he might give 
bim good words at least and shake hands with 
bim before the onset. Something of this sort 
might have been expected, were it only to savi^, 
the reputation of dissenting ts)iih civiUiyJ^ 

Now in answer to this question^ which 
comes indeed to the point, and which I hear 
asked in all companies, I r^iy with much 
confidence, firsts that the very foundation of 
it is laid in certain high fantastic notions about 
the duties of friendship, and in that vicious 
hdbit of civility that hath so long been preva-^ 
lent among learned friends ; both which piopa 
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and pillars of the cause I may presume with 
great modesty to have entirely overturned. 

But secondly and chiefly I say that the whole 
is an arrant misrepresentation ; for that you 
have indeed proceeded in this afiair, with all 
that civility" and even friendliness that oould 
in reason be expected from you: I mean so 
far as the sobriety and Rctenu'e^ as the French 
term it (it is plain the virtue hath not been 
very common amongst us firom our having no 
name to call it by) of a true critical friendship 
will allow. 

Now there are several ways by which a 
writer's civility to his friend may appear with- 
out giving into the formal way of address: just 
as there are several ways of expressing his de- 
votion to his patron, without observing the 
ordinary forms of dedication ; of which, to note 
it by the way, the latest and best instances I 
have met with, are, *' A certain thing prefa- 
" tory to a learned work, entitled, The Ele- 
*' ments of Civil Laxo^^'* and " Those curious 
" two little paragraphs prefixed to The Six 
^' Dissertations on different Subjects.^^ 

You see the delicacy of the learned is im- 
proving in our days in more respects than one. 
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And take my word for it, you have contributed 
your share to this good work. For as you 
began, so you -conclude your volume with a 
master stroke of address, which will deserve 
the acknowledgment and imitation of all your 
brethren, as I now proceed distinctly and virith 
great exactness of method to unfold. 

Th^ first way of distinguishing a learned 
friend, without incurring the guilt of down- 
right compliment^ is by xeriting on the same 
subject with him. This is an obvious metho^ 
of paying due's court to a great writer. For it 
is in effect telling him that the public attention 
]$ raised to the argument he hath been de- 
bating; and that his credit hath even brought 
^ it into such vogue that any prate on the same 
subject is sure of a favourable reception. This 
I can readily suppose to have been your first 
motive for engaging in this controversy. And 
the practice is very frequent. So when a cer- 
tain edition of Shakespear appeared, though 
it had been but the amusement of the learned 
editor, every body went to work, in good 
earnest, on the great poet, and the public was 
presently over-run with editions and criticisms 
and illustrations of him. Thus too it fared with 
the several subjects treated in the D. L. Few 
were competent judges of the main argumentt 
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or disposed to give it a candid iBterpfetatioil* 
9ut every Bnjiatterer bad sometbing to say to 
tbis or that occasional disqui^tion. Thus 
3tk£s, and Stebbing grew ioimortaly and, as 
the poet says truly, in their own despiie. And 
what but some faint glimmering of this brigbi 
reversion^ which we will charitably hope may 
be still kept in reserve for them, could put it 
into the beads of such men as Wortkington, 
JI. G. C.^ and Peters, to turn critics and 
commentators on the book of Job ? 

S£COND{.T, Though I acknowledge the foH 
pierit of tbis way of treating a learned friend^ 
I am rather more taken with anoth^*, which i$ 
that of writing against him^ For this denoon- 
irtrates the esteem one hath of the aulbor'iB 
work, not only as it may seein to jinply a little 
gesierous rivalry or indeed envy$ from which in«r 
firmity a trqly learned spirit is seldom .quite 
free, but as it shews the anawerer thought it 
worth writing against; which, let me assure 
you, is no vulgar colnpUment ; a^ msuiy living 
writers ca^i testify, who to this hour are sadly 
lamenting that their ill fortufie hath never per^^ 
l&itted them to rise to this distinction. Now» 
in tbis view of the matter^ I must take lea v^ 






to think that you have 46ne a viery rabatantislli 
honour to the author of the famous Discomrm 
an the vith book of Virgil^ in levelling 8b loi^ 
and so elaborate a disputation against hioi; 
And HB, of all other men, ought to be of my 
siind, who to my certain knowledge hadi 
never done thus much for one in a hundred of 
those learned persbns whose principal end in 
commencing writers against him was to piiovokff 
to this civility. 



But then, thirdly, this compliment of 
wriiing agmnst a great author may be conveyed 
with that address, that he shall not appear, I 
^lean to any but the more sagacious and dis^ 
eeming, to be wriiien tj^ainsi at all. This 
curious feat of leger-de-mmn is performed hf 
glancing at his arguments withwt so much ae 
naming the person or referring to him. l£\xm 
I account the most delicate and flattering ci 
aK the arts of literary address, as it expresseth 
sti the fespect^ I have taken notice of under 
tbe preceding article, heightened with a c^^ 
tam awe and fear of offence, which to a liberal 
•ttiind, I should think, must be perfecdy irre^ 
sist^ble. It is with mucih pleasure I observe 
many examples of this kind in your truly can* 
did dissertation, where withcmt the least rrfe- 
irence» or under the slight cover of-^^icMne 
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friends of Virgil say^-^-^some commentators have 
thought^* — VirgiPs friends suppose^ — and the 
like, you have dexterously and happily slid in 
a censure of some qf your friend's principal 
reasonings. But^ to be impartial, thpughyou 
manage this matter with admirable grace, the 
secret is in many hands. And whatever be 
the cause, hath been more frequently employed 
in the case of the author of the D. L. than any 
other. I could mention, at least, a dozen 
famous writers, who, like the flatterers of Au« 
giistus, don't chuse to look him full in the 
face, but artfully intimate their reverence of 
him by indirect glances. If I single out one 
of these from all the rest it is only to gratify 
the admirers of a certain eminent professor ff, 
who, as an Oxford friend writes me; word, 
hath many delightful instances of this sort in 
his very edifying discourses on the Hebrew 

POETRY. 

Fourthly, Another contrivance of jiear affi^ 
miff to this, is, when you oppose his principle 
indeed, but let his arguments quite alone. Qf 
this management a wary reader will discover 
many traces in your obliging discourse. AndiCi^ 

« * 

*P.e9C. « P.255. fV.^96 

r Dr.Lowth. 
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my thing be more generous than to ease a man 
of the shame of seeing his own reasonings pon* 
futed, or even produced when the writer's 
purpose requires him to pay no regard to them) 
Such tenderness, I think, though it is pre- 
t^ded to by others, can, of right, belong 
only to the true friend. But your kindness 
knows no bounds. For, 

Fifthly, Though you find yourself some- 
times obliged to produce and confute his rea* 
soilings, you take care to furnish him with better 
of your own. The delicacy of this conduct 
lies in the good opinion, which is insinuated 
of the writer's conclusion, and in the readiness 
which you shew to support it even in spite of 
himself. There is a choice instance in that 
part of your discourse, where agreeing with 
your fi-iend that the punishments of Tartarus 
are properly etetmal^ you reject his reas6n fo^ 
that conclusion, but supply him with many 
others in its stead. 

" This alone will not prove the eternity of 
'** punishments for, ^c. — But if to this you 
"add the Platonic dbctrine, that very wickefl 
** spirits were never released from , Tartarus, 
" AND the silence of Virgil as to any dismission 
^ from that jail, and the censure of the Ilpi- 
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^' cureansj who objected to religious systeMI 
/' the eternity of punishaients, 

^' Mternas quofdam pcenas in morie timendum ; 

^^ AND the general doctrine of the mythologistg^ 
** AND the opinion of Servius, that ViHGiii 
^^ was to be taken in this sense, we may con^- 
^' elude that the punishments in his Tfurtpnis 
"*' were probably eternal^/* 

Never let men talk after this of the niggards 
liness of your ^friendship, when, though yott 
take from him with one hand, you restore faiin 
live-fold with the other. 

After such an overflow of goodness^ nothing 
I can now advance will seem incredible, f 
take upon me to affirm therefore, 

Sixthly, That it is a mere calumny to s?tjr 
that you have contented yourself, though yop 
very well might, with mere negative >enca- 
jmiumg. Yon can venture on occasion to guote 
^rom ^our friend in Jorm^ and^ as it should 
4^em, with some apparent approbation^ Km 
jfnstance is now before me. You cite what the 
author of the D. L. says of ^' the transfonMh 
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!• /fo«f of the ships into sea deities^ by ^hi^b^ 
M ^^js be, Virgil would insinuate, I §upp5)ii9» 
ft tt)e gre^t a^vf^ntagie of cultivating ft O^Y^ 
^^ po^irer, SMph a^ extendeii commerce and tbe 
it (Jqpiinio^ of tbe ocean : whicb in poeticfd 
*^ l^flgH^g^ is becoming deities of the sea!^- 

To which yoq ajld, '^ In favour of this opi-- 
" nion it may be further observed, that Aur 
• • ^vsfus owed his empire in s^ great iqe^^uif 
*^ \o his paysjl vjctqries*." 

Itiovif c^n any thing be ciyiler thafi thi^^ or 
inpr^ expre:$s|ve of that amiable turq of min4i 
<vh^c^ disposes a man to b^lp forward a lam? 
firgUnient of his friend, and giv.e it the needful 
jupporl of his aHthprity ? For it hath b^ea 
delivered as a maxim by the nice observers of 
decorum, that wherever you would compli- 
g)|3p|; apo^lf^r op his ppinion, you- should 
;4way§ eijcjeaypur tp ^(Jd soajejthing of ypur 
Sfv^n that ^i^y insiniiate at least some little defect 
}9 if. Xhip m^pagpii^ent takes pfT the appearr 
^SiC$ pH ff^tt^ry^ ^ vice which the JLajin writers, 
.^t^j^fjljpg {to tbis frequency of unqualified a$;sent, 
fwiW properly PQPPgb ei^pressed by itjbe w.wd 
4«s«9TA?Ti?. 8«t catcfa you tripping in thiii 

vol.. VIII. u 
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waiy if one can. It is plain you went oil this 
just principle in the instance before us, which 
otherwise, let me tell you, I should have taken 
for something like an attempt towards down- 
right adulation. As here qualified, I set \i 
down for another instance of just compliment, 
more direct indeed than the other^i;^, yet still 
with that graceful obliquity which they who 
know the world, expect in this ;sort of com- 
merce. And I may further observe, that you 
are not singular in the use of this mode of ce- 
lebration. Many even of the enemies of this 
author have obligingly enough employed it 
when they wanted to confirm their own notions 
by his, or rather to shew their parts in first 
catching a hint from him, and then, as they 
believe, improving upon it — Still I have 
greater things in view. For, 

Sevei^ithly, You not only with the highest 
address insinuate a compliment in the way 
of citation, but you once or twice express 
U in full fornix and with all the circumstance 
of panegyrical approbation. Having mentioned 
the case of the infants in VirgiPs purgatory, 
which hath so much perplexed his learned 

s 

commentators, you rise at once into the fol- 
lowing encomium. " It is an ingenious con- 
jecture proposed in the D. L. that the poet 
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^^ might design to discountenance the cursed 
** practice of exposing and murdering in&nts. 



9i 



This was very liberal, and I began to think 
you had forgotten yourself a little in so explicit 
a declaration. But the next paragraph relieved 
me. " It might be added, that Virgil had 
" perhaps aiso in view to please Augustus^ who 
*' was desirous of encouraging matrimony and 
^Vthe education of children, and extremely 
" intent upon repeopling Italy which had been 
" exhausted by the civil wars*^.^' It is plain 
you have still in your eye that sage rule which 
the men of manners lay down, of qualifying 
your civilities. So that I let this pass without 
farther observation. Only I take leave to warn 
you against the too frequent use of this artifice, 
which but barely satisfies for calhng your 
friend's notion " an ingenious conjecture!^ 

Not but are there others who se^ this con** 
trivance in another light, and treat it as an art 
oi damning with Joint praise; a censure which 
one ^the zealot friends presumes to cast, with 
ipuch injustice and little knowledge of the 
^orld, on the very leader and pride of our 
party. Whereas I deliver it for a most certain 

k Pqge%69. 
U2 
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(rath, that the fainter and feebier out /praise 
of any man ni^ just so mucb the better wiU it 
be received by all companies, even by the ge- 
flerality of those who call themselves his best 
frietids^. And so apprehensive mdeed am I of 
this tiice humour in mankind^ that I am not 
tore if the very slight things I am forced to.sqr 
of yourself, though merely to caiTy on the por- 
pose of this address, will not by certain per- 
sons, inwardly at least, be ill taken. And 
with this needful apology for myself I proceed 
to celebrate, 

Eighthly, The last and highest instance of 
your civilities to ybur admired friend, which 
yet I hope to vindicate from any reasonable 
suspicion of flattery ; I presumed to say in the 
foregoing article that you had once or twice 
hazarded even a direct compliment on the per- 
son whose system you oppose. I expressed 
■myself with accuracy. There is one other place 
in your dissertation, where you make this 
sacrifice to friendship or to custom. The pas- 
sage is even wrought up into a resemblance of 
that unqualified adulation, which I condeoin 
feo much, and from which, in general^ your 
writings are perfectly free. I could ahnosf 
wish for your credit to suppress this one ob- 
noxious paragraph. But it runs thus. 
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^^ That the subtearaoeous adventures jof 
^^ JEinesiS were intended by Yirgii to ae^^&tJit 
^^ ihB initiation of his beroe, is an elegcmt coiH' 
^'jecture, vMcix faatb been laid before the 
^' public, and set fortb >to the beat adviuitage 
" ^ jc iearued/iiend K^^ 

1 confer to yoQ { did not kno w at firat sight 
«(^hat to do with the two higfa-flown ^itheta, 
degani and learned^ which atand so near toge#- 
4iier in one sentence. Such aecumulated 
praises had weill-nigh overset my aystem. And 
i began with much solicitude to consider how 
i ^should be able to reconcile this escape urf* 
yoor pen with your general practiqe. Bujt 
taking a little time to look about me, I fnie- 
gently spied a way of extricating both of us 
ik)m this difficulty. For hang it, thought i, 
af vth is notion of the heroe's adventures in the 
tinfemal regions be elegant, it is but a ^onjeo* 
ituve; and so poor a mattery this weKe<hapdIy 
•worth pursuing, as the author of the D. I^. 
^bafth done, ^through almost .a fourth -part of ^a 
iveiy sizeable volume. 

•*• - . 

And then as to the term elegant, to^e supe 
lit Jbath a good sound ; tbut <i\ore >than a thitil 

I Page 29?. 
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part of this choice volume of yours, I observed, 
is employed in making appear that the conjee* 
ture, whatever it be, hath not the least feature 
of truik in it. And elegance^ altogether de- 
void of truth, vras, 1 ccHicluded, a^ery pitiful 
thing, and indeed no very intelligible enco- 
mium. Well, but let there be as little truth 
as you will, ih this conjecture, still it hoik 
been sei forth to the best advantage^ and to 
^rown all by a learned friend. Here a swwm 
of fresh difficulties attacked me. Sed nil dSr* 
sperandum te duce. For why talk of advantagef 
when the conjecture after all would not heaat 
the handling? It was but mighty little (your 
friendsiiip would not let you do m<H?e) which 
you had brought against it. And theconj^Cr 
ture I saw, was shrunk to nothing, and is 
jDeyer likely to rise again into any shape or 
substance. So that when you added by a 
Jedrned friend, I could not for my life, help 
laughing. Surely, thought I, the reverend 
person intends on this occasion to be plea- 
.santi-^^-T^-Jndeed you often are so with a very 
good grace, but I happened not to expect it 
just at this moment. — For what learnings 
worth speaking of could there be in the sup* 
•port of a notion, which was so easily ov^turned 
whhout any ? 
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You may be sure I mean no reflection in 
these words. Nobody questions your eru- 
dition. But it was not your fortune or your 
choice to make a shew of it in this discourse. 
The propriety of the epithet learned^ then, did 
not evidently and immediately appear. 

However, as I knew there was in truth no 
small quantity of learning in the piece referred 
to, and that the author of the D. L. whatever 
Bate, and Peters, and Jackson, may say or 
insinuate, is unquestionably, and to a very 
. competent degree;, learned, I began to take the 
matter a little more seriously. And, upon look- 
ing attentively at the words a second time, I 
thought a very natural account might be given 
of them upon other principles. For, as to the 
%^J^}sXSLlii\\eJriend^ why might not that for once 
be put in for your own sake as well as his ? 
The advantages of friendship are reciprocal. 
And though it be very clear to other people 
which is the gainer by this intercourse, who 
knows but Dr. JoRTiN, in his great modesty^ 
flight suppose the odds to lie on his own $ide } 

* 

And then for learned, which had embar- 
rassed me so much, I bethought myself at last 
there was not much in that, this attribute hav- 
ing been long prostituted on every man who 
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jMretifentflH i* iny «egrete, 16 tht ftm^ioh of 
IfettferS. 

S6 that, toft t!ie wfiofe, though I ihvrt fctiH 
refckori this for dn itestancfe-, &m6ng^t olhe^s^ olt 
that due mea^'tj'r^ Of respect with Vvhich yout 
politeness teaches you to treat your friends, yet 
I fe^ m i^eSasoa T(* cfeai^hg it Mth '^y 'tecess 
ftf dvilily. 

Afcd \io^, Srr,' Mviitg been M ill tfcis p^ilk 
yb justSfy you Troiii th^ i^O c6htrtiry ceriswe* 
^ hd:vln^ ddmb tdo Utile and /do i^s^c^A*, tet «p 
*efe 1i6^ 'the aceoun't itanife. M&Uce *t»effv < 
ihrfnt, Amit tJonfeSs that you hk^ «wJt b«m 
IkMbli ^ your ^Srcotaiutfft. You h&Hre efv^ 
?tt/p«eti«W thAn wil!h k ¥e«erVe, which, though 
iidmire eSctrettdy, ¥\\\ atmost ekpdse you to 
*tlft ^ribfputation dfpdrHMd^y^ And yci, '^ the 
offie* hatnd, Vi^heh iv'e ddnfjpute the liuo^r ^k 
festifhate the v^ue df yOur ^Ifeuses, tvk fiAifsM 
ttse cause to correct ihh ceteisure. P6r^ ffbft 
ihSe ^idHT articles 1 hiive feo carefully s^t tky^D^ 
liiid cohsider^d, it iij!y^ears at length that yoft 
have done all due honour to your friend, an4 
jh ways the lAost adaifilted to do him hotibur^ 
!rWat is to say. You harJe adopted his subject ^^ 
You hme Writtdn against him — You 'kav6 
^dkceS at 'hOk-'^YiiU ^have spa fed his ^rgUr 



Igkem^^ fhu ham itni ht>k^ok^ ifij^nrmit^^ 
¥dU iitn;^ quoted hi'm^'^You he^e t^ied ^ 
^rffdchire mgetHoks ^^ N'4y ^te^ani -*- And^fH 

fHHrfiiefid. 

Ai^cl «r Iftll tiiid WiH %ot %Mtefy h i»^ QV HiUitt 
his friends (for I hope, afiid ))art1y belteve, kt 
himself thinks nothing of this whole matter), I 
khbw not for My part ^bdt N^ill. I Ml ^re 
!^ thtft ^f/ouid !b^ ydtir «fiitisfectl6D, «i il ik 
Ihihe) thsA yod liav^g g<dlle €fi^^^ im» WaSi «ioli»- 
Witeent With the ^/ic5tey «f friiftidiftiij) (wImA 
TBfey rea^onkMy l*nply to it a te«1e jealousy), 
tod Wfih the virttions b6wscio«Sr>*s 'df ^thfat 
iKpWtance >H4iich writeife '^f ybitr <jtaS8 ?Wg4* 
\!6 bfe trf to themselves. And ! Ifbpe tiK^Veir to 
tefe thfe^ky when y<ki ^harfl be itl^uced toy i«i5r 
fioti^iderations ^6 cornpNment iany miid tAP^H^- 
ftig'iit the ex pence of thelse two virtues. 

^And 'her^, <in a view of this whole mattei?, 
fet^ihfepfofess the pleasure I take in observihg^ 
that you (and 1 have remarked it in some 
'(Hh^iis), *Vho -have so constantly those 86ft 
l^rbtxls of candour^ goodness^ and charity in you* 
toouth, 9(nd whose soul, oive would think, waft 
Veady to mfelt itself into all the weakneefeeis <rf 
ft^ HShw^Tt ^ou)d y^ ih^b Ibt^ eiaoogli 
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Jiot to relent at the wannest iDflueoces of 
friendship. Men may see by this instance that 
/charity is not that unmanly enfeebling virtue 
.which some would represent it, when, though 
ready on fit occasions to resolve and open itself 
to a general candour, it shuts up the heart close 
and compact, and impregnable to sny pariicular 
and personal attachment. 

I take much delight in this pleasing contem- 
plation. Yet, as our best virtues, when pushed 
to a certain degree, are on the very point of 
becoming vices, you are not to wonder jthat 
every one hath not the discernment or- the 
justice to do you right. And to sqc, in truth, 
the malignity of human nature, and the necesi- 
sity there was for you to inculcate in your third 
•Discourse, The duty ^ j^^g^^^g candidly and 
favourably of others^ I will not conceal from 
you, at parting, what hath been suggested to 
me by many persons to whom I communicated 
the design of this address. " They said,^^ be- 
sides other things which I have occasionally 
obviated in the course of this letter, '^ that the 
excellent person whom you have allowed your- 
self to treat with so much indignity and dis- 
respect (I need not take notice that I use the 
very terms of the objectors), in this poor and 
disingenuous criticism upon him, had set you 
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th example of a very different sort, which you 
ought in common equity, and even decency, , 
to have followed." They observe that his own 
pen never expatiates more freely, and with 
more pleasure, than when it finds or takes an 
occasion to celebrate the virtues of some de- 
serving friend. They own the natuntl warmth 
and benevolence of his temper is even liable to 
some excess on these inviting occasions. And 
for an instance they referred me to a paragraph 
in the notes on Julian^ which, though I know 
you do not forget, I shall here set down as' it 
stands in the last edition. He had just been 
touching a piece of ecclesiastical history. " But 
*' this," says he, '^ I leave with Julian's ad- 
** ventures to my learned friend Mr. Jortin, 
" who, I hope, will soon oblige the public with 

• 

^' his curious Dissertations on Ecclesiastical 
^* Antiquity, composed like his Life, not in the 
** spirit of controversy^ nor, whaft is worse, of 
^ party ^ but of truth and candourK" 

Here, said they insultingly, is a specimen of 
that truly liberal spirit with which one learned 
iriend should exert himself when be would do 
iionour to another. Will all the volumes which 
the profound ecclesiastical remarker bath pub* 

1 Juliaoi, p. 31<;. 
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lisfaed, orevt^r wiil pobiish, do him hdf the 
credit with posterity as this siogie stroke, by 
which hi& name and virtues are heroi adorned 
and tishered into the acqwiintance of the po^ 
be? wAjnd wiU you still pretend <»o Tiodicate 
him from the socm which ^e^Tery honest msai 
nruRst baive ior him, after seeing how un worthify 
be requites this servioe .by his iaim&ug Sixm 
DissERTAVioK in this new vx>lume ? 

Tibis, and agreat deal more to the sasne-pur- 
pose^ was said by them in their tra^ca1*w«y. 
I need not hint to you, after the x^Iear '^cpi^- 
iition I have given of my own sentimem^, hem 
litde weight their rhetoric had on me, and how 
easily I turned aside this impotent, th^kigh^in- 
venromed, invective from falling on y our ffame 
and memoiy. IFor the compVm&nt tbi^ aeffect 
to -magnify so mnK^h, let every candid reader 
judg^ of it for himself. But, as much liad 
been said in this debate concerning iFiuJ&KDsiiiF, 
and the persons with whom it was most proper 
to COTrtradt'it, I found myself somethii^iStruck 
with the conckiding observaiiionof oneof these 
rhetoriftjal deolairaers. As it was delivOT^d^n a 
language you love, and is, besides, ^a passage 
not much blown upon by the dealers in such 
scraps, I have thought it might, perhaps, afford 
you some amusement. He-did not say where 
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he found it, and you would not like it the 
better if he had, but, as I remember, it was 
delivered in these words : *Eju.oi mpog ^iXwro(^«^ 
cfl <f)iX/a- TSFpog |X6V roi S0*ISTAS, ^* TPAM- 
MATISTAS, ri ToiSro ysvog erspov AN0PO- 
nON KAKOAAIMONGN, Srs NTN ESTI 
*IAIA MHTE TSTEPON HOTE TENOt 
TO. 

Lincoln S'Tnn^ 
Nov. 25, 1755. 
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1 ft[AVE read your Dissertation on the prin-^ 
ciples of human Eloquence, and shall rety 
readily^ I dare say, be indulged in the liberty, 
I am going to take, of giving you my free 
thoitghts upon it. I shall do it, with all the 
regard that is due from one scholar tp another ; 
and even with all the civiUty which may be 
required of one, who hath his reasons for ad- 
dressing you, in this public hianner, without 
ft name. 

YoU entitle your work A Dissertation on 
the principles of Eloquence : but the real sub- 
ject 6f it, is an Opinion^ or Paradox, as yoii 
chtise to tertn it^ delivered by thp Bishop of* 

X 2 
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Gloucester in his late discourse on Chrace. 
This opinion, indeed, concerns, or rather, in 
your ideas, subverts, ^he very principles of 
Eloquence, which your office, it seems, in a 
learned society obliged you to maintain : so that 
you cannot be blamed for giving some atten- 
tion to the ingenious Prelate's paradox, which 
so incommodiously came in your way. Only 
the more intelligent of your hearers might pos- 
. sibly tliiuk it strange that, in a set of liielorical 
lectures, addressed to them, the Conti^oversjiotl 
part should so much take the lead of the Didac- 
tic: or rather, that the Didactic part should 
stand quite still, while the Controversial ke^9 
pacing it, with much alacrity, from ooe ^enet 

of your Dissertation to the other. 

, , . . . ■ ■ • 

Yet neither, on second thoughts, can you 
be blamed for this conduct, which one way or 
other might serve to the instruction of your 
young auditory; if not in the principles df 
Ahetoricy yet in a better thing, the principles 
of Logic. It might, further, serve to another 
purpose, not unworthy the regard of a rhetoric 
lecturer. The subject of Eloquence has been 
so exhausted in the fine writings of antiquity, 
and, what is worse, has been so hackneyed in 
modern compilations from them, that your 
discourse, wanted to be enlivened by the poig- 
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cifmt controversial air, yoii have given to it, 
nnd to be made important, by bringing an 
illustrious character into the scene. 

AU this I am ready to say in your vindica- 
tion, if your conduct may be thought to require 
any. " Havings therefore, nothing to object to 
the general design, or mode of your disserta- 
tion, I shall confine myself entirely to th^ 
HATTER of it, after acquainting the readei*, in 
few words, with the occasion and subject olF 
this debate. . ' 

The Bishop of Olaucesfer, in a late theolcn 
gical treatise on the doctrine of Grace, whicK 
required him to speak fully to- the subject of 
inspiraiioni .found it necessary to obviatb ^ari 
objection to what he cemceived to be the right 
notion of inspired scripture, which had been 
supported by some ittgeniou$ men, Snd very 
lately by Dr. MlDDtETON. The objection ii 
delivered hy the k«rnea Doctor, in these 
words. -'■'* ' -^'^ '*' * 



' ^^ If we allow the gift^ [of inspired languagesT 
^^ to be lasting, -we frtifet 'dwica«de''that Hfe6trie 
^^ at least of the books of scripture were in this 
^' iAipired Cfneekv^ Bgt 4ve-^rfioi#*^mtttVa!ly 
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expect to find an inspired langu^ to be 
such as is worthy of God ; that is, pure, 
*^ clear, noble and affecting, even beyond the 
" force of common speech ; since nothing can 
come ftom (jod but what \^ perfect in its 
** kindf In short, the purity of Plato, and 
^* the eloquei^ce of Cic^RO, Now, if we 
•^ try the apostolic language by this rule, we 
shall be so far from ascribing it to God, that 
we shall scarcely think it worthy of man, 
^^ that i$, of the literal and polite ; it being 
^^ utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding 
with every fault that can possibly deform 
a language. Apd though «ome writers, 
^* prompted by a false ^eal, have attempted to 
** ^en4 the purity of the Scriptiire-Greek> 
'^ their labour has been idly employed ^" Thus 
far t^e learned Doctor. 

' These triiimphai^t observations/ say^ the 
Bishop, ^ are founded on two propositions, both 
f of which 1^ tfik^ foF grspotted;^ itod yet neithei) 
' of them, is true : 

V 

f The one, Ths^f an inspii^ {at^gufige must 
f 4eeds be a language of perfect eloquence ; 
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^ The other. That eloquence is something 
^ congenial and essential to human speech^/ 

ll;ie Bishop then undertakes to shew the fals* 
hoodof these two jMopositions. You, Sir, contend 
fi)r the truth of the latter : and controvert the 
principles on which the Bishop would confute 
.the farmer. That the reader may be enabled 
to judge for himself between you, I shall quote 
hia Lordship's own words, paragraph by para* 
graph, so iar as any thing said by him is coii-^ 
troverted by you; and shall then endeavour^ 
with all care^ to pick up the loose endftjof your 
argument, as I find them any where wme up 
in the several chapters of your. Dissertation ; 
intermixing, as I go along, such reflexions of 
my own, as the occasion may suggest. 

•' With regard to the first proposition (re^ 
^«umes the Bishc^) I. will be bold to affirm, 
^ diat were the Styi^ of tfie New Testamait 
' fexactly such as his [Dr. Mii>dl£Ton's] very 
^ exaggerated account of it* would persuade us to 
^ believe, namely that it is utterly rude and bar* 
^ b0rous, and abounding with every fault that 
^ can passihly dejhrm a language^ this is so far 
^firom proving such language not divinely 

h i>pcTaiKB OF Gbace^ b. I c. viU. p. 41 . %^ |£d. Sr*. 
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I 

♦ mspinedj that it is bne>cepfaiii mark of this 

' original «•' ■ . ; . : ' 

-^ 'By the manner j in which th^ teemed Bishop 
intrdduces this soffirmatiof^^ one sees that he 
Coriesaw/ very clearly it would be esteen^ a 
biM one. Nay, in another place**, he eweo 
takes to himself the shame, v^%h wfaicfo so»d 
read^s, he- well knew, would 'be forward 
enough to cover him, and in one word cotw 
fessea his general notion of eloqueiiw to be « 
JPAaA]>ox : mhich nfet, says he, like M momi^ 
otherSy T have Had thfi odd\JhrtiMB t^^iid^^ 
vmwey will^ he se^» to be on^ amtkift ^nam^, 
^/br Tkuth*' Aftet tliis concession, it had been 
inore generous in- you to hare ostott^d som^ 
invidious -passages j; such as that where ydtl 
say, the Bishop in his reply to this objection 
£of ) Dr. M1DDI4ETON] seems t6 hcfi^e dUplai/ed 
that BOLD oppoarrioN to jWRCEsns^tiAh opi^ 
Movs OF MANK.IKD, bi/ fckich hU leomed la- 
hours are distinguished; Intr.p;ii. And agAinf 
in p. vri. whereyou speak of his prhiciples a^ 
paradoxical, and implying ax jif ardt opposi- 

*ION TO THE GE^FjafaAL SENSE* OF MANKI^i>/' 






\.But:letJtIie baldness of » the Bishop'^ princi- 
ples be what it will, there is small hurt done, 

•.. •.-,>•,,. : J • - : • 4 

• lb. ' tf D. G. p. 51. 
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prKkvided they turn out, what he seems per- 
suaded they will, only truths-. Let us attend 
his Lordship, then, in the proof of his first 
Paradox* 

* I will not pretend, says he, to point out 
^ wlvich books of the N. 1'. were, or were not; 

* com^oaed by those who had the Greek tongue 

* thus miracuioudly: infused into thera; but 
^ thi^! I ^ill venture to say, that the style of a 
^ writer so inspired, who had not (as these 
^ writes had not) afterwards cultivattid his 
! knowledge of the language on the principles 

* of Grecian eloquence, would be precisely 
^ ^uch as w6 find it in the books of the New 
,^T^tanient 

. ^ For, if this only be allowed, which no one,, 
^ I think, will contest with me, that a strange 
^ language acquired by illiterate men, in the 
^ ordinary way, would be full of the idiomsi of 
[ their native tongue, just as the Scripture-i 
^ Greek iijf observed to be full of Syriasms, and 

* Hebraisms ; bow can it be pretended, by. 

* those who reflect upon the nature of Ian-, 
\ guage, that a strange tongue divinely infused 

* into illiterate men, like that at the day of 

* Pcntecj93t* could have any other properties 
' ^nd conditions*?' /. 

• P. 41, 42. 
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Here^ the features of this bold paradox begin 
to soften a little. We are something recon* 
ciled to it, 1 . by being told^ what the rudeness 
and barbarity is^ which is affirmed to be one 
certain mark of an inspired language^ namely^ 
its being full of the idioms of the native 
tongue of the inspired writer: And 2. by being 
told, that these idioms are equally to be ex- 
pected whether the new language be infused 
by divine inspiration, or acquired by illiterate 
men in the ordinary way. In the latter case^ 
it is presumed, and surely with reason enough 
(because experience uniformly attests the fect)^ 
that a strange language, so learnt, would 
abound in the native idioms of the learner: 
All that remains is to shew, that the event 
would be the same, in the former. The Bi^- 
shop then applies himself, in order, tp thi^ 
iask. 

"•Let us weigh these cases impartially. EverjT 
' language consists of two distinct parts ; the 
* single terms, and the phrases and idioms. 
^ The first, as far iw concerns appellatives espe- 
•cially, is of mere arbitrary imposition, though 
'on artificial principles common to all men; 
^ The second arises insensibly, but constantly, 
^ from the manners, customs, and tempers of 
^ those to whom the language is vernacular ; 
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^ and so becomes, though much less Arbitrary 

* (as what the Grammarians call congruity is 
^ more concerned in this part than in the 
^ other)^ yet various and different as the s<ere«> 
-^ ral tribes and nations of mankind. The first 
^ therefore is unrelated to every thing but to 
^ the genius of language in general ; the second 
^ hath an intimate connexion with the fashions^ 

* notions^ and opinions of that people only, to 
^ whom the language is native. 

^X^t us consider then the constant way whi^h 

^ illiterate men take to acquire the knowledge 

-^ of a foreign tongue. Do they not make it 

* tlbeir principal, and, at first, their only study, 
rto treasure up in their memory the significa- 
^ tion of the terips ? Hence^ when they come 
f to talk or write in the speech thus acquired, 
^ (heir language is found to be fuU of their own 
' native idioms. And thus it will continue, till 
^ by long us(e of the strange tongue, and espe* 
^ cially by long acquaintance with the owners 

* of it, they have in^b)bed tl^e particular genius 
^ of the language. 

^Suppose then this fopeign tongue, instead 
^ of being thus gradually introduced into the 
^ minds of these illiterate men, was instanta- 
^neously infused into them; the operatioD 
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^ (though not the very mode of operating) 

* being the same, must not the effect be the 
^same, let the cause be never so different? 
^Without question. The divine impression 

* must be made either by fixing the terms or 
^single words only and their signification iii 
*^the memory; as for instance, Greek terms 
^f corresponding to the Syriac. or Hebrew; or 

* else, together with that simple im|iression, 

* another must be made, to inrich the mind 

* with all the ideas which go towards the com- 
^ posing the phrases and idioms of the language 
^ go inspired : But this latter impression seems 

< to require, or rather indeed implies^ a pre- 
f vious one, of the tempers, fashions, and opi- 

* nioils of the people to whom thelahguage is 

< native, upon the minds of them to whom the 
't latigciage is thus imparted ; because the phrase 
^ and idiom arises from, and is dependent on, 

* those manners?' and therefore the force of ex- 

* pre*sk>n can be understood only in prqxH^ori 

* to the knowledge of the manners: and under- 
^ stood they were to be ; the Recipients of this 
' spiritual gift being not organieal canals, but 
' rational Dispensers^ So that this would be a, 
^ waste of miracles- without a sufficient cause ; 
'-the Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to which the* 
'■ Disciples were enabled of themselves to adi^t 

/;the wqrds.4>f the Greek, or any other lan-^ 
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^goage^ abundantly serving every usefiil paf- 
^ posei all which eantered in givii^ cubar' 

* INTELLIGENCB. We conclude, therefore, thaf 
^ what was thus inspired was the Terms^ toge- 
^ ther with that grammatic congruity, which is 
^ dependant thereon. In a word, to suppose such' 
\ kind of inspired knowledge of strange tonguek 
^ as includes all the native peculiarities, which^ 
^ if you will, you may call their Elegancies; 
^ (for the more a language is coloured by th^ 

* character and manners of the native users, 

* ike more el^ant it is esteemed) to suppose 

* this, is, as I have said, an ignorant fkncyj- 
^ and repugnant t6 reason and experience. 



. I 
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* N^w, from what has been observed, it fol- 

'lows,^ that if the style of the N. T. wefte in- 

If 

* deed derived from alanguage divinely infused 
' as on the day of Pentecost, it must be just 
••«uch, with regard to its style, as, in fact, we 
^ find it to be; that is to say, Greek words very 
^freqttently delivered in Syriac and Hebrew 

<idkmi. \ ^ 

* '• * 

^The conclusion from the Whole is this, (hat 

• . •• • •* 

^)0L nominal or local barbattty of style (for. that 
'•ftiis attribute, When ^plied to style, is ho' 

* more thail hominat or locil, will be clearTy' 

* shewn under cwy juext hejui) i»; 9» fyLjUifypm ^ 
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* being an objection to its miraculous acquis!^ 
^ tion^ that it is one mark of such extraordinary 
'original^* 

I have given this long quotation together, 
that the reader may comprehend at one view the 
drift and coherence of the Bishop's ai^ument : 
which is so clearly explained that what force it 
hath^ can receive no addition from any com* 
pnent of mine upon it 

r 

It is true^ this force appears to you no 
mighty matter — " We are told, you say, that, 
in order to convey clear intelligence to a fo* 
reigner, nothing more is necessary, than to 
^^ use the words of his language adapted to the 
^^ idiom of our own. But ishall we always find 
'^ correspondent words in bis language^ Y^ 

Shall we always find correspondent tvords?-^ 
Not always, perfectly correspondent. Where 
does the Bishop say, we shall ? Or, how was 
it to bis purpose to say it ? He does indeed 
speak of such a correspondency of terms, and 
chiefly qf such an adaption of the terms of 
one language to the idiom of another, as shall 
abundantly serve to give clear intelligence^ 
And this is all he bad opcasion to say. 

. f Fvook p. 4? to p, «. « Kssertathm, p. 8t.: 
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Well^ but an exact correspondency of terms 
is material. To what ? To give clear intelUr* 
gence? But if this be true^ no clear intelli- 
gence can possibly be given in any translation 
from oi^e language into another; for, in all 
translations whatever^ it is necessary to rendef 
eome words by others, that are not perfectly 
cor^pondent. You will scarcely deny that 
our English translation of the Gospels conveys^ 
in genera}, char intelligence to the English 
reader, though many terms are used in it, and 
were of necessity to be used, that do not par- 
fectly and adequately correspond to the Greek 
terms, employed by the sacred writers. With* 
put doubt it was your purpose to convey. cfear 
intelligence to your English reader in the 
elegant translations, they say, you have made 
of Demosthenes : and yet doubtless you will 
acknowledge that many words of the Athe* 
nian orator are not perfectly correspondent 
to those employed by you in your version 
of them. 

WTiat follows from this ? Why, either that 
all translations must be exploded and set aside 
as insufficient to give clear intelligence, or that 
we must accept them, with all their unavoi4* 
able imperfections, as, ip general, sufficiently: 
representative; of the sens^ of their . originals^ 



thi>ii^h irt 8ome partictilaM that sense be inide* 

qiiately conveyed to us. 

. i . . ' '• ■ 

But how theft, you will say, shall we gain a 
ckar and perfect intelligence of such particu- 
lars ? Why in the way, which common sense 
suggests; by inquiring, if we are able, what 
the precise meaning is of those terms of th^ 
original language, to which the translated 
tev ins are thus imperfectly correspondent. And 
if this be an inconvenience, 'tis An ' inconve- 
nience necessarily attending every translation 
in the world, in which a writer would express 
the mixed modes denoted by the words of any 
other. For supposing the Greek tongue, in- 
fused by divine inspiration into the sacred 
writprs, to have been that of Plato or D£- 
MosTHENEs himself, you will hardly pretend 
that it could have furnished them with Greelc 
terms perfectly expressive^ of such compound 
ideas as certain Syriac or Hebrew terms ex- 
pressed, and of which their subject obliged 
them to give, as far as the nature of the case 
would permit, clear mtelligence. So that I 
cannot for my life comprehend the drift of that 
short question, Shall we always find coYre- 
spondent terms in a foreign language ? or, 
the pertinence of your learned comment on 
the text of CkJeko's letter to Serviui?. 
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1 am sensible indeed, that, if the terms only 
of the new langui^ were divinely infused^ 
ihese^ whetherperfectly correspondent or not^ 
would be insufficient of themselves to give clear 
intelligence^ But the Bishop supposes more 
than this to be infused ; for^ what was inspired^ 
he tells us^ was the terms^ togethbr with that 
grammatic co^igruity which is dependent 
thereon. Now this knowledge of the gramr 
matic congruity of any tongue^ superadded to 
a knowledge of its terms, would methinks en- 
able a writer to express himself in it^ for the 
most part^ intelligibly. 

t confess^ the Bishop speaks -^ ofjixing the 
terms or single toords only, and their signi- 
Jication, in the memory "^Bxxt then he dots 
not mean to exclude the grammatic congruity 
in the use of them, which, as we have seen, he 
expressly requires in the very same paragraph, 
Jbut merely to expose the notion of the phrases 
and idioms being required, too. His Lordship 
speaks of the terms, or single words only, in 
opposition to phrases and idioms: you seem 
to speak of terms, or single ivords only, in 
opposition to systematic congruity » 

I say, you seem so to speak : for, otherwise, 
I know not what to make of all you say con- 
vol. vni. Y 
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cerning the i'llsttfikiiency of the Urms &i%ly of 
^ny latigtrage t(5 give intelligence. An<J yet, 
m ivhatt follows, you seem to do justice tor the 
Bishop; iiid tti admit that, besides the terms^ 
a gramhretiic coirgtuity in the use of them was 
ehvinely rnispired. Fbr you g(y on to observe, 
^'/fhat the r^l p6rj(!)prt of alaio!^ etety seH- 
tence, in every Isfnguage, is tiot to be learned 
fr6<n ti^ signification of detached wo^, end 
their grammettketl congruity^ even where 
their signification maty be expressed by cor- 
re^JJondent words in another laifigaage ^/ 



cc 



And here, Sir, your learning expatiates 
through ^eve^a^ pages : the purpose of all vt^hich 
lis to ishew, that, if the terms of one ran|;aage, 
though congruomttf used^ be s^trictly adapted 
to the idiom of another, still they wonU give 
no intelligence, or at least a very obscure one; 
as you endeavour to prove by a dkceht instatice , 
tafeeti from your cbui1trjanah> Swift, in his 
dotdges ; and another, given hy yourself ih a 
Kteral version of a long passage of a sacred 
writei*. It is true, in this last instance, yoxi do 
not confine yourself to the strict observance of 
grammatic congruUtt/. If you had done this^ 
it would have appeared, from your own in- 

^ Dksot. p. 82. 
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stance, that intelligence might have been givto^ 
and with tdierable clearness too^ even in a literal 
version; 

N, 

But be it allowed, that, if the terms of one 
lan^age, even though a congruous construe- 
tiott b^ observed, be constantly and strictly 
adapted to the idioms of another^ the ex^ 
pression will still, many times, be very dark 
atiid ob^cui^e : how is this obscurity to be pre- 
vented ? Take what language you will for the 
conveyance of instruction, it will be necessary 
for the reader or hearer to gain a competent 
knowledge of ib idioms and phraseology, before 
he can' receive the full benefit of it* So that, 
unless there hkd been a language in the worlds 
native to all nations, and in the strictest nexi^ 
of the w6rd universal, I see not how inspiration 
it^lf could remedy this inconvitoience. Sup* 
pdse, aa I s^ui before, that the inspired language 
in which the Apostles wrote had been the 
purest Greek, still its idiomatic phraseology 
had befen as> strange and obscure to all such to 
wkdipE!^ that language was not i^tivey a^ th« 
Syrinb or Hebrew idbms, by i^rhich the Apos^ 
t(^c i2reek is' now srupposed to be so much 
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I conclude upon the whole, that nothing yof» 
have said overturns, or so much as affects, the. 
learned Prelate's notion of divine inspiration, 
as convening only the terms and single words 
of one language^ corresp^fiding to those qf0n- 
otheiTj together with that grammaiic congruity 
in the use of them which is dependant thereon. 
This ^rst and grand principle^ as you call it, 
of the Bishop's new theory, is such, yovL say, €ts 
no critic or grammarian can admit \ On the 
contrary, I must presume to think, because i 
have now shewn, that no critic or grammarian, 
who deserves the name, can reasonably object 
to this principle^ as it allows all tibat is hecesr- 
sary to be supposed of an inspired language, 
its sufficiency to give clear intelligeRce : so 
dear, that, had the idioma of tlie new Ian-* 
guage been in$pired too, it could not, in the 
general view of Providence, who intended this 
intelligence for the use of all people and lan-^ 
guages, have been clearer* 

But your unfavourable sentiment t>f the Bi-^ 
shopVprindpie arises from your midconc^tito 
of the circumsianees, abilities, and picdjfica^ 
iions of. the Apostles, when they . addressed 
themselves to the work of their ministry,, iemd 
especially to the work of composing books for 

& Dissert, p. 86*^ 
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the rhstruction of the faithfiil in tins originally 
^inspired langoage. 

• 

• ' When the Greek language was first infased^ 
it would^ no doulMf, be full of tiieir native 
.phrases^ or rather it would be wholly and en« 
tirdy adapted to the Hebrew or Syriac idioms. 
This would render their expression somewhat 
dark and obscure to their Grecian hearers. But 
then it would be intelligible enough to those 
to whom tiiey first and principally addressed 
themselves^ the Hellenistic Jews, who, though 
they understood Greek best, were generally no 
strangers to the Hebrew idiom« 

Further still, though this Hebrew-Greek Ian- 
guage was all that was originally infused into 
the Apostles, nothing hinders but that they 
^might, in the oi-dinary way, improve them- 
selves in the Greek tongue, and superadd to 
their inspired knowledge whatever they could 
acquire, besides, by their conversation with the 
native Greeks, and the study of their lai^uage. 
For, though it can hardly be imagined, as the 
Bishop says, that the inspired writers had cut-- 
tivated their knowledge of the language on the 
f^inciples of the Grecian eloquence \ that is, 

^'Docjtrinis of Grace/ p, 41/ 
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» 

Jiad formad and perfected their $tyh hy an 
anxious aiid critical attention to tiie rules and 
practice of the Greek rhetors, yet we need not 
{sonciuie that they wholly D^Uated to improve 
thasiselyes iki the knowledge Saud ui^ of this 
4IQW l^ngUa^* $0 that, by the tivm they tunii^ 
I;b^ii[lsi3lye8 to the GteMiles, and »tiU inoi* iby 
:tbl$ .tim^ they applied themselves 4o 'pe» tke 
bopk9 of the N. T. thiy might ile^toIetabfe 
m^M^er9 eVen of the peculiar phraaeology of the 
^Qi^^ tongue, and might be able to adapt it, it) 
ft good m^sure, to the'Gr^k idioms. 

All this, I say, i^ y&cy mpposeabk; bn^caiise 
their turning to the Gentiles was iiot till near 
XEK years after thp descent of t^bp Holy Ghost 
upoif the. Apostles ; and the date of their ^ar- 
Jie$t writiiigs, penned for the edification of the 
iChurch, wa$ not till iiear Itwentv years after 
th^t period : Ip all which t\m^9 they h^d full 
leisure and opportunity to ^acquinp a .compstent 
jinovi^le^ge of the native idiomatic Greek, abun- 
dantly suf^cient to apswer all ^da of clearness 
JE^nd instruction* 

But I go further, aiiid^y^ It is not only very 
suppaseable^ and perfectly consistent with all 
the Bishop has advanced on the subject of in- 
spiration, that the sacred writers might thus 
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improve ^benjiely^f, Jiwit/it is,, Jilff|wi«€^ ,Tery 

W^ to aGcoMnt jfor tlfat jiiff^xff^cej^.^tyle ^ob^ 
fi^ryabje ia the jsaared writers^ )vfoo«e p^prpssion 
j«( ^or£;or lei^ colo^r^. by titii^iijl^tiv^p J^f^r^^ 

J^fyp^ tfHiguB .ws^ ixiore or .less per&ct? 
Xhi^ne were «tiU^ no doubt, y^ wany of their 
own native idioms ioterspersed, in their na^q^t 
improved Greek : As must ever be the case of 
writers v\fhp coinpose in a foreign tpa[\gu^,.whe- 
tb^ acquired in the ordinary way, or ^uperna- 
turfilly infused into them: But tbe^e; barba- 
risms,. as they are called, I mean thesie jSyriasms 
or f^ebrj^isms, are not so constant .anfl perpe- 
tual as to prev^ent their/ wri(:ings from jgiving 
clear intelligence. In short, the style of the 
inspired writers is just that which we should 
naturally expect it to be, on this supposi^qn of 
its being some.what improye^ by i^gie^^nd.^^r- 
<i^e, and whiclxthe learned, Bishpp q,cpfira(efy 
(§0)4 iu perfect co?i«^/^izc^ .witb[ his jawn 
priqciple^ of the terms only ,he\ng ffisp^Q^^ 
wUJf, the congruous use of tii^fjn) .^efinei^ it to 
be, " Greek vx)rds very tk^(^v's.^tly delivened 
pf, Syriac and Hebrew idiom ^" 

» . . • 

" ... 

* Doctrine of Grac^, j^, i^, . 
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Thusj in every view, the Bishop's grand 
principle may be safely admitted. All that vr6 
need suppose, and therefore all that is rea- 
sonable to be supposed, is, TTutt the terms qf 
the Greek language, and a grammatical con-^ 
gpdty in the use qfthem, veas miraculously in* 
fosed : The rest would be competently and suf- 
ficiently obtained by the application of ordinaiy 
means, vnthput a miracle, 

After saying so little, or rather after saying 
indeed nothing, that affects the Bishop's prin- 
ciple, I cannot but think it is with an ill grace 
you turn yourself to cavil at thejhttowing inci- 
dental observation of his Lordship, which yet 
will be found as true and as just as any- other 
he has made on this subject. 

To those who might expect that, besides the 
simple impression of the Greek terms onfy, 

^ and their signification on the minds of the 
inspired linguists, another should have been 

made to inrich the mind with all the ideas 
which go towards the composing the phrases 
and idioms of the language so inspired (all 
which had been necessary, if the inspired lan- 
guage had been intended for a perfect model of 
precii^n eloquence), the £fishpp replies— !^^ This 
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' latter impression seems to require^ or rather 
^ indeed implies^ a previous one of the tempers^ 
^ feshions, and opinions, of the people to whom 
^ the language is native, upon the minds of 
^ them to whom the language is dius imparted ; 
^ because the phrase and idiom arises from, and 
^ is dependent on those manners "*.* But such 
an impression as this, he goes on to sliew, was 
not to be expected. 

It is clear from this passs^, that the Bishop 
is speaking of an impression necessary to be 
made on the minds of the Apostles, if the in^ 
spired language had been so complete as to ex- 
tend to all its native phrases and idioms* If 
the Apostles were instantly to possess the in- 
spired Greek in this perfection, it is necessary 
to suppose that this last impression must, as 
Well as that of the terms, be made upon them. 
Can any thing be more certain and undeniable 
than this affirmation ? Yet, in p. 86 of your 
book, you have this strange passage. 

After having shewn, as you suppose, that the 
Bishop^s grand principle, of the inspiration of 
the TERMS only, stands on a very insecure foun- 
flation^ ^^ Perhaps,** you say, ^^ it is no less 

» Doctrine of Grace, p. 43. 



<^ H^ZA^pous to afiirm^ thai: ^ kn€^J|Qf|geq£,th^ 
"idipm or phrafjjeologyof any laugi«ige,,«|(c^^ 
^^ implies a previous knowledge <)f j^he pu^llis 
^^ ap4 mauiiers of those to whoia[> it, |s f^r^ 
" Qpx^ulan'V / . : ' 

You intended, «o doubt, in your.ee^^swr^.of 
this hazardous position, to oppose soxp^i^g 
which the Bishop had affirmfed. Be,ple£^sed 
now to cast your eye on the passage you criti- 
jc'ize, and tell me where the Bishop asserts, that 
M KNOvyLEDGE of the idiom or phrasei^ogff of 
emy language always implies a previous knowr 
ledge of', the customs aiid manners ^ thosis to 
imhom it is vernacular >. What the ^hop as- 
serts is. That an impression of the pfir4i^fs an^ 
idioms of un inspired language . impUfSfi q. pr-e- 
vious impression of the tempers, fosbionSf and 
(Opinions of the people to whom the language L^ 
native, upon the minds of them to ijshw^ the 
language is thus imparted ; tb;ait jbs, if. ^^k^ow- 
ledge of the icUoms had been impressed, a 
knowledge of the customs and manners from 
which those idioms arise, jin(J withp^t ^ Hl^ow- 
ledge of which theycoaki not b^ ui^d^rfttoad 
(as they were to be, by the recipi^ats of this 
spiritual gift), mu^t haye been impressed like- 
wise. No, you say : a knowledge of the idiom 
of a language does not always imply a previoui* 
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knowledge of the manners. Who says, it does? 
We may come to know the idioms of Ian- 
gti^es, without a divine impression: and 
,«rithout such impi'ession, for any thing appears 
to the contrary, the Bishop might suppose the 
sacited writers came by their knowledge^ so far 
as they possessed it^ of the Greek idioms. But 
^e impression of such idioms could oniy come 
from another and previous impression of the 
customs and manners: because in t^is case, 
widiout a previous impression of the customs 
and manners^ the idioms themselves, when 
impressed, could not have been understood, 
nor consequently put to use, by the persons, 
.<m whom this impression was ms^de. Tl^ had 
no time to recur to Lexicons, Gramiuans, and 
Commentaries to know the meaning of the im- 
pressed idioms. How then were they^ on the 
iBS^u^, to know their meaning at all, but by 
a premous impression of the manners, from 
^hich they arpse, and which would put f b^m 
into a capacity of understanding these im- 
]n«9^ idioms? 

In a word, the Bishop is speaking of super- 
natural impression: you, o^ natural know- 
X£t>GE. No wonder, then, your reasoning and 
jj^our learning, in the concluding pages of this 
chapter^ should look entirely beside the matter 
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in hand^ or^ at best, should look so askew on 
the Bishop's hazardous position. It is oertain, 
you are far enough out of all danger of encoun- 
tering it, when you entrench yourself^ at length, 
behind this distant and secure Conclusion-^ 
^^ tliat the knowle<^ of idiom is so feir from 
^^ requiring, or implying a previous one of 
^ tempers, manners, 8gc. that the very cov- 
^^ VERSE of this seems to be the safer principle; 
^^ and that tempers and manners are not to be 
-^^ learned^ without some degree of previous ac- 
quaintance with the peculiarities of a lan- 
guage'*:'' a proposition, which though ex- 
ceptionable enough, as you put it, and even 
suggesting some pleasant ideas, I am in no 
humour^ at present, to contest with yoiju 

This, Sir, is the whole of what I find ad- 
vanced by you, that hath any shew or appear- 
ance of being intended as a Confutation of the 
argument by which the Bishop supports his 
FIRST Paradox; in of^sition to Dr. Mid- 
dleton's opinion, That an inspired bwguage 
must needs he a language of perfect cfo- 
quence. The Bishop has told us in very aecu- 
fate terms what he (conceives the character of 
an inspired langqage must needs be: and I 
Ji^ye at least shewn, that the (character he 

^ Dieeert, p. 8#, 
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gives of it may be a just one, notwithstanding 
any thing you have objected to it in your 
learned Dissertation- 

I now proceed to the Bishop's second Pa- 
radox; which opposes Dr. Middleton's se- 
cond Proposition^ That eloquence is something 
congenial and essential to human speech, and 
inherent in the constitution of things. 



* This supposes, says the Bishop;^ that there 

' is some certain Archetype in nature, to 

** which that quality refers, and on which it is 

* formed and modelled. And, indeed, admit- 
^ tihg this to be the case, one should be apt 
^ enough to conclude, that when the Author of 
' nature condescended to inspire one of these 

* plastic performances of human art, he would 
^ make it by the exact^st pattern of the 
' Archetype. 

^But the proposition is fanciful and false, 
' Eloquence is not congenial or essential to hu- 
' man speech, nor is there any Archetype in 

* nature to which that quality refets. It is ac- 
^ cidental and arbitrary, and depends on cus- 
' torn and fashion : it is a mode of human 

* cotnmunication which changes with the 

* changing climate^ of the Earth; and is as 
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^ various and unstable as the genius, temper^ 
^ and ndanners of its diversified inhabitants* 

* For what is Purity but the use of such terms, 

* with their multiplied combinations, as the 

* interest, the fcompfexion, or the caprice, of a 
' writer or speaker of authority hath preferred 
^ to its equals ? What is Elegance but such a 
^ turn of idiom as a fashionable fancy hath 

* brought into repute? ^nd what is Su«LiMrrY 
^ but the application of such images, as arbi- 

* trary or casual connexions, rather than their 

* own native grandeur, have dignified and en- 
^ nobled ? Now Elogluence is a conapound of 

* these three qualities of speech, and conse- 

* quently must be as nominal and unsubstan* 
*^ tial as its constituent parts. So that, that 

r 

* mode of composition, which is a model of 

* perfect eloquence to one nation or people, 
' must appear extravagant or mean to another. 
^ And thus in fact it was. Indian and Asiatic 
^ eloquence were esteemed hyperbolic, unnatu-^ 
^ ral, abrupt and puerile to the more phleg- 
^ matic inhabitants of Rome and Athens. And 
^ the Western eloquence, in its ti;irn, appeared 

* nerveless and effeminate, frigid or insipid, to 
^ the hardy and inflamed imaginations of the 
^ East. Nay, what is more, each species, even 
^ of the most approved genus, changed its na- 
^ ture with the change of clime and language ; 
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* and th* sjlttie expr^ssidil, which, irt dn€f place, 

* had tlife utmost Mi^pUdtyy had, m another, 

* the utjHo8t sublime •.* 

The Bishop then proceeds to illisstfate this 
fcist' obs*rvatk)n by a ikmocs mstance, taken 
from the ftrst chapter of Genesis, and then re- 
capit«Iiate9 and enforces his general ^i^ment 
in the following manner. 

^ Apply all this to the books of the N. T. an 

* authorisied collection, professedly designed for 
^ the nil^ and direction of mankind. Now such 
' a rule demanded that it should be inspired of 
^ God. But inspired writing, the objectors say, 

* implies the most perfect eloqtcence. What 
^ htimafi model then was the Holy Ghost to 

^llow? And a human model, of arbitrary 
construetion, it must needb be, because ther^ 

* was no other : Or, if there were anbtiier, it 
^ would never suit the purpose, which was to 

* make an impression oii the minds ^nd afiec- 
^ ttohs; and this impression,^ such an eloquence 
^ onty as that which had gained' the pedlar 
Vear, could effect. Should therefore (to* 

* Eastern eloqiafeftce be etnploy€d^ Bift this 
^ would be too ii^ated and gigantic ft>r the 
< Wes*. Should it be. the Wester^ But ^fiig 

. : I %I}^cif'\m of Grace^ pt B% 53t. 
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^ would be too cold and torpid for the tJasf* 

* Or, suppose the generic eloquence of the 
^ more polished nations was to be preferred^ 
^, which species of it was to be employed? The 
^ rich exuberance of the Asiatic Greeks, of the 

* dry conciseness of the Spartans ? The pur6 

* and poignant ease and flowing sweetness of 

* the Attic modulation, or the strength and 
^ grave severity of the Roman tone ? Or should 

* all give way to that African torrent, which 
^ arose from the fermented mixture of the dregs 
^ of Greece and Italj/, and soon after over* 

* flowed the Church with theological conceits 
' in a sparkling luxuriancy of thought, and a 
5 sombrous rankness of expression ? Thns va- 

* rious were the species's ! all as much decried 
^ by a different genus, and each as much dis^ 
^ liked by a different species, as the eloquence 

* of the remotest East and West, by one an- 

* other p; 

Thus far the learned Bishop^ tvith the spirit 
and energy, as you well observe, of an ancient 
orator^; and, let me add, with a justness and 
force of reasoning, which would have done ho-* 
nour to the best ancient Philosopher. But here 
we separate again. You maintain, with Dn 
MiDDL^tON, that eloquence is son/iettnng 

P Doctrine of, ijTOce, p. 55^ 56, « Dksert p. 19. 
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congenial and essential to human speech: 
While J, convinced^by the Bishop's reasoning 
in these par^jraphs, maintain that it assuredly 
is not. 

The sul^ct^ indeed, affords great scope to 
your rhetorical faculties ; and the cause^ you 
maintain, being that, as you conceive^ of the 
antient orators, and even of eloquence itself^ 
you sufier your enthusiasm to bear ^ou away^ 
without controul ; and, as is the natural effect 
of enthusiasm, with so little method and preci* 
sion of argument, that a cool examiner of your 
work hardly knows how to follow you, oar 
where to take aim at you, in your aery and 
uncertain flight. However, I shall do my best 
to reduce your Rhetoric to Reason ; I mean^ 
to represent the substance of what you seem to 
intend by way of argument against the Bishop's 
principle, leaving your eloquence to make what 
impression on the gentle reader it may. 

And, FIRST, in ppposition, as you suppose, 
to the Bishop^s tenet, " That eloquence is not 
something congenial and essential to human 
speech/* you apply yourself to shew, through 
several chapters, that tropes, metaphors, alle- 
gories, and universally wh;^t are called by Rhe- 
toricians Jigures of speech^ are natural and 

VOL. VIIT. z 
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Tiecessiary expressions of the passions, and have 
their birth in the very reason dnd constitution 
of things. To make out this important point 
is the sole drift of your i, ii, iii, and iv^ 
Chapters ; in which you seem to me to be con- 
tending for that which nobody denies, and to 
be disputing without an opponent. At least, 
you can hardly believe that the Bishop of 
Gfowce^fer is to be told, that metaphors, alle- 
gories, ahd similitudes are theoffspring of na- 
ture and necessity, He, who has, with the ut- 
most justness and elegance of reasoning , as 
you well observe % explained this very point, 
himself, in the Divine Legation. 

What then are we to conclude from these 
elaborate chapters ? Why, that by some un- 
lucky mistake or other, let us call it only by 
the softer name, of inattention^ you have en- 
tirely misrepresented the scope and purpose of 
all the Bishop has said on the subject of elo- 
quence. And that this is no hasty or ground- 
less cKarge, but the very truth of the case, will 
clearly be seen from a brief examination of the 
Bishop's theory, compared with your reason- 
ings upon it. 

The position, that eloquence is something 
congenial and essential to human speech^ sup- 

^ Diss^. p. 4. 
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poses, says the Bishop, that there is some cer- 
tain Archetype in nature, to which that quon 
lity refers, and on which it is to be formed 
and modelled. 

ITie Bishop, you see, requires an Archetyp6 
to be pointed out to him of that consummate 
eloquence^ which is said to be congenial and 
essential to human speech. The demand is 
surely reasonable ; and not difficult to be com* 
plied with, if such an Archetype do, in fact, 
subsist. But do you know of any such ? Do 
you refer him to any such ? Do you specify 
that composition ? or do you so much as deli- 
neate that sort of composition, which will pass 
upon all men under the idea of an Archetype ? 
Nothing of all this. Permit us then to attend 
to the Bishop's reasoning, by which he under-^ 
takes to prove that no such Archetype does or 
can exist. 

* The proposition [that asserts, there is such 
/ an . Archetype] is fanciful and false. EIo- • 

* quence is not congenial or essential to human 
^speech, nor is there any Archetype in nature 

* to which that quality refers. It is accidental 
^ atid arbitrary, and depends on custom and 
^ fashion ; It is a mode of human comtnunica- 
*tioh which changes with the changing cli- 

z2 . .. 
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^ mates of th^ earth ; and is as various aiui 
^ Unstable as the genii^s, temfiier^ i^nd ^»fuin^9 
• of M diversified inhabitants V 

The Bishop asserts there is no Archetype, 
hecwse eloquence is a variable thing> depend- 
ing on custom and fashion ; is nothing absolute 
ir^ itself^ but relative to the fancies and preju- 
dices of n>en^ and changeable, as the difierent 
clinies they inhabit. This general reason seems 
convincing : it appeals to fact, to experience, to 
the evidence of sense. But the learned Prelate 
goes fur^hey. He analyzes the ccinplex idea of 
eloquence : he examines the qualities gf speech.^ 
of which it is made up ; and he shews that they 
are nominal and unsubstantial. Hence it follows^ 
tgaiuj That there is no Archetype in nature of 
perfect eloquence ; its very constituent parts, as 
they are deemed^ having no substance ox reaUty 
in them. 

I 

iQutwhy should theBishop condescend to this 
analysis^ when his ^enero/ argument si^med 
decisive of the question ? For a good rea^on« 
When the Bishop asked for an Aech£typje> 
though youi are shy of producing any^ he well 
knew that the masters of Eloquence^ thoi^ I 
mean who are accounted such in these piurts of 
the wcorld, had pretended to give one. £(e knew 

• Docirint of Grace^ p; 58. 
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the kuliiority of thede niaBters of hublap s^eecSi 
witii the sort of mea, he had to deal wkh : he 
therefore takes the Archetype, thejr haVe given, 
and shews, upon their own ideas of eloquence, 
it is.tt inere phaQton^; 

It is not [to be fiuppo^ tha:t die Bishop, ih 
tbudhing incidentally the question of Eloquetitie 
in a theological treatise, should follow the Greek 
and Latin rhetors thi'ou^ all the niceties and 
di^nc;tions of their Art, or should atnuse him- 
Sfelf of us with a minute deteil of all the pard- 
culars which go to tlie making up of this mighty 
compound, their AitcHfeTTPAL idba of human 
eloquence. If he had been so pleased, and had 
had ho better business on his hands, it is likely 
he could have told us netus, as you have done, 
out of Aristotle, Longinus, and Cicbho. 
But his manner is to say no more on a subject, 
than the occasion makes necessary ; which, in 
the present case, was no more than to acquaint 
his reader, in very general terms, with the con- 
stituent parts of eloquence ; which he resolves 
into these three. Purity, EleoakcO,, and 
Sublimity. 

But this you call a most illogical division of 
Eloquence ; for that the Bishop Iiath not only 
enumerated the constituent parts imperfectly ; 
haty of the three qualities which he luxth ex- 
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hibited, the first is included in the second^ and 
the third is not necessarily and universally a 
part of eloquence \ 

The enumeration, you sBy, 'is imperfect. 
Yet Purity, I thinks denotes whatever comes 
under the idea of PROPRiExy, thatis^ ^f. ap- 
proved custom^ as well as grammatical use^ in 
any language : Elegance, expresses all those 
em bellisfaments of composition^ which are the 
effect of Art : and I know no fitter term than 
Sublimity, to stand for those qualities of elo- 
quence^ which ire derived from the efibrts of 
Genius^ or natural Parts. Now what else 
can be required to complete the idea of Elo- 
quence, and what defect of logic can there be 
in comprehending the various properties of hu« 
man speech under these three generic n^oaes ? 
The division is surely so natural and so intelli- 
gible, that few readers, I believe, will be disposed 
to object with you, that the first of the three 
qualities is included in the second, and that the 
third is not necessarily and universally a part 
of eloquence. 

But let the Bishop's Enumeration be ever so 
logical, you further quarrel with his idec^ of 
these three constituent parts of eloquence, and 
his reasoning upon them. 
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^ What, says hk Lordship, is P^jRirr'but 
^ the use of such terms with their* roukipiied 
^combinations, as the interest, th^ omiplexic^, . 
* or the caprice of a writer or speaker of /authoi 
^ rity hath preferred to its equals ?* ■ '■ ' . > 
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/ I This idea of purity in language you think 
strange; and yet in the very chapter in which 
you set yourself to contemplate and to reprobate 
this strange idea, yon cannot help resoli^ng 
purify^ into usage and custom, that is, with 
^INTILIAN, into consensum {eruditorum ; 
which surely is but saying in other words with 
the Bishop, th^t it consists in the use tyf" such 
terms, unth their multiplied combinationSy as 
the interest, the complexion, or the caprice of 
a wrUer or speaker of Authority hath preferred 
to its equals-^ for C5'fwi& they undoubtedly 
were, till that usage or custom took place. 
When this consent of the learned is once estab- 
lish<ed, every writer or speaker, who pretends 
to /?wri(y of expression, must doubtless conform 
to it : but previously to such consent, purity is 
a thing arbitrary enough to justify the Bishop's 
conclusion, that this quality is not congenial 
and essential to human speech. 

Next, the Bishop asks, ^ What is Elegance 
^ byt suph a tiirn of idiotn as 9 faishionable fancy 
^ hath brought into repute ?' 
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Her^ agiun, you grow very nice in yo«r in- 
quiries into the idea of fancy ^ the idea of 
fitshioH^ and 1 know not what of that sort. 
In a word^ you go on defining^ aaad distin-- 
guishing to the end of the 'Chapter^ in a way 
that without doubt would be very edifying to 
your young aebpkr^ in Trinity CBltegej but, 
t» levelled against the Bishop^ is bertainly hiI*^ 
aeaaonable aikd out of plate, For>defioef/e^ani:e 
iisyimwill^ it finally resolves iiito^^otnething 
Hiat is not of the essence of human ipeechy bat 
factitioli^ and arbitrary; as depending mudii 
cm the taste, the fancy, the caprice (call it wliat 
yon please) of sudi writers or sptokers^ as have 
obtained the popular vogue for this species of 
eloquence, and so had the fortune to bring 
the tiirn of idiom and expressioti, which 
thfey preferred and cultivated, mto general 
repute. 

^ Lastly,' the Bishop asks, ^ What is Subl{-<* 
^ MitY but the application of su^ images^ as 
^ s^bitrary or casual connexions, rather than 
* their own native grandeur, have dignifi^ and 
^ ennobled ? > 

To this question you reply by asking another, 
Whether mhlimity doth necessarily consist in 
the appHpeiion of images? Rut, firsts if 
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what is called Sublimity, generally consists 
iti the application of iitiages, it is abundantly 
sufficient to the Bishop's purpose: Next, J 
presume to say, that tlie sublime of eloquence, 
or the impression which a genius makes upou 
us by his expression, consists necessarily an4 
Utiiversally in the application of images, that 
is, of bright and vivid ideas, which is the true, 
ttiat is, the received sense of the word, images, 
(however rhetoricians may have distinguished 
different kinds of them, and expressed them by 
different names) in all rhetorical and critical 
works. Lastly y I maintain that these bright 
and vivid ideas are rendered interesting to the 
reader or hearer from the influence of Associ- 
ATION, rather than of their own native dignity 
and graiideur : of which I could give so many 
instances, that, for this reason, I will only give 
your own, which you lay so much stress upon, 
of thejamous oath, by the souls of those who 
fought at Marathon and Plataea ^ : where the 
peculiar ideas oi interest, glory, and veneration, 
associated to the imag e or idea of the battle of Ma- 
rathon and Platasa, gave a sublime]and energy 
to this oath of Demosthenes, by the souls of 
those that fought there, in the conceptions of 
his countrymen, which no other people could 

^ Plssert. p. 45. 
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have felt from it, and of which yoa,. Sir, Yfith 
all your admiration of it, have certainly a very 
faint conception at this time. 

* * . . ' 

I should here have dispatched this article of 
Suhlimity, but that you will expect me to take 
some notice of your objection to what the Bishop 
observes, ^That this species of eloquence 

* changed its nature, with the change of clime 

* and language ; and that the same expression, 
^ which in one place had the utmost simplicity y 

* had, in another, the utmost sublime ^ ;'. An 
observation, which he illustrates and confirms 
by the various fortune of the famous passage in 
Genesisy God said. Let there be light, and 
there was light ; so sublime^ in the apprehen- 
sion of LoNGiNus and Boileau, and so simple^ 
in that of Hu^BTius and Le Clerc. 

To this pertinent illustration, most inge- 
niously explained and enforced by the learped 
Prelate, you reply with much ease, " That this 
*^ might well be, and even in the same place," 
and then proceed to inform him of I know not 
what union between simplicify and sublimity ; 
though you ciinlly add, " That it is a point 
^' known to every smatterer in criticism, that 

w Doctnne of Grace, p. 53. 
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^^ these two qualities are so far from being ia~ 
*^ consistent with each other, that they are fre- 
^* quently united by a natural and inseparable 
^^ union *.** 

^^ Simplicity and suhlimity may be found 
•^ together.'' I think the proposition false, in 
your sense of it, at least. But be it true, that 
these qualities in expression may be found to- 
gether* What then ? The question is of a 
pasjsage, where these qualities, in the appre- 
hension of great critics, are found separately ; 
the one side maintaining that it is merely 
simple, the other, that it is merely sublime. 
Simplicity is, here, plainly opposed to sub^ 
Umityy and implies the absence of it : Boileau, 
affc^r LoNGiMUS, affirming that the expression 
is, and his adversaries affirming that it is not^ 
sublime. Can any thing shew mor^ clearly, 
that the sublime of eloquent expression depends 
on cctsual associations, and not on th0 nature 
of things? 

But the Bishop goes further and tells us, 
what the associations were that occasioned these 
difierent judgments of the passage in question. 
The ideas suggested in it vf eve familiar, to the 

X Dissert, p. 58, 
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sacred writer : they were new and addfinibfe, 
to the Pagan Critic. Hence the expre^on 
would be of tlie greatest simplicity ki M0ses>. 
though it would be naturally esteemed by LoK- 
GiNus, infinitely ^ttWme. 

Here you cavil a littfe about the Eflfeet of 
farhiliarity : but, as conscious df the tvettknesis 
of this p^rt of yout answer^ Not to imMt^ you 
say, upon tkis^ How comes it then that BoiLtAV 
and many other Christian readers, to wh&m 
the ideas of creation were as Jhmiliar as to 
Moses himself, weretfet affected hg the ^bkme 
tf this passage ? You ask. How this OMnes 
to pass? How? Why in the way, in wfatch 
so many other strange things come to pass, hj 
the influence of authority. LoKGtNtjd bad said, 
the expression of this passage was SHhlirM. 
And when he had said this, the wonder is Ibofitid 
two men, such as Huetius and Lft CtEltc, trho 
durst, after that, honestly declare theii- pw^^ 
feelings, and profess that, to them, tiie expt^s*^ 
sion was not sublime. 

But more on this heaA of Jktfhoritif pre^ 
sently. 

You see. Sir, I pass over these chapters on 
the qualities of Eloquence, though they make 
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SO large a part of your Dissertation^ very ra- 
pidly : and I do it^ not to escape from any 
4brce I apprehend there to be in your argument 
or observaticds^ but because I afu persuaded 
that every man, who knows what language is, 
and how it is formed, is so convinced that those 
qualities of it by which it comes to be deno- 
minated pure, and elegant, and interesting, 
are the effects of custom, fashion, and assQcia^ 
iiCHB^ that he would not thank me for emplpyr 
ing many words on so plain a point. Only, as 
you conchide this part of your work^ with an 
appeal, which you think sufficiently trarranle^l, 
against the most positive decisions qf fashion, 
custamy or prejudice, to certain general, and 
established principles of rational criticism, 
subv^sive, as you think, of the Bishop's whole 
theory, I shall be bold to tell you, as I just 
now promised, what my opinion is, of these 
established rides of rational criticism : by 
which you will understand how little I conceive 
the Bishop's system to be affected by this con- 
fident appeal to smh principles. 

I hold then, that what you solemnly call the 
established principles of rational criticism are 
only sueh principles as criticism hath seen good 
to establish on the practice of the Greek and 
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Romah speakers and writers; the European 
eloquence being, ultimately the mere product 
and result of such practice ; and European cri- 
ticism being no further rational than as it ac- 
cords to itr This is the way, in which ancient 
and modern critics have gone to work in form- 
ing their systems : and their systems deserve to 
be called rational^ because they deliver such 
rules as experience has found most conducive 
to attain the ends of eloquence in these parts 
of the world. Had you attended to this ob- 
vious consideration, it is impossible you should 
have alarmed yourself so much^ as you seem to 
have done, at the Bishop's bold Paradox, as if 
it threatened the downfall of Eloquence itself : 
which, you now see, stands exactly as it did, 
and is just as secure in all its established rights 
and privileges on the Bishop's system oiF /Ae/*e 
being no Archetype oj* Eloquence in nature^ as 
upon your s, that there is one. The rules of 
criticism are just the same on either supposition, 
a^nd will continue the same so long as we take 
the Greek and Roman writers for our masters 
and models ; nay, so long as the influence of 
their authority, now confirmed and strength- 
ened by the practice of ages, and struck deep 
into the European notions and manners, shall 
subsist. 
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You need, therefore, be in no pain for the 
interests of Eloquence, which are so dear to 
you; nor for the dignity of yoxxv Rhetorical 
office in the University of Dublin; which is 
surely of importance enough, if you teach your 
young hearers how to become eloquent in that 
scene wliere their employment of it is likely to 
fall ; without pretending to engage them in cer- 
tain chimerical projects how they may attain 
an essential universal eloquence, or such as 
will pass for eloquence in all ages and countries 
of the work!. 

You see, Sir, if this opinion of mine be'a 
truth, that it overturns at once the \vhole struc- 
ture of your book. We, no doubt, who have 
been lectured in Greek and Roman eloquence, 
think it preferable to any other ; and we think • 
so, because it conforms to certain rules which 
our criticism has established, without consider- 
ing that those rules are only established on the 
successful practice of European writers and 
speakers, and are therefore no rules at all in 
such times and places where a different, per- 
haps a contrary, practice is followed with the 
«ame success. Let a Spartan, an Asiatic, an 
Aftican, a Chinese system of rhetoric be given: 
Each of these shall differ from other, yet each 
sh%\\ be best and most rationaly as relative to the 
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people for.whom it is formed. Nay, tp cee hdVtr 
groundless all your fancies of a rational essen- 
tial eloquence arCy do but reflect that even the 
European eloquence, though founded oq the 
same general principles, is y€^ different in dif*- 
ferent places in many respects. I could tell 
you of a country, and that at no great distance^ 
where that which is thought supremely elegant 
passes in another country, not less conversant 
in the established principles of rational criti- 
cism, for FINICAL ; while what, in this country, 
is accepted under the idea of sublimity, is de- 
rided, in that other, as no better than bombast. 

What follows, now, from this appeal to etv 
perience, against your appeal to the estahliskei 
rules of criticism ? Plainly this : That all the 
. rhe1;ors of antiquity put together are no wtho- 
rity against what the Bishop of Gloucester as* 
serts concerning the nature of eloquence; since 
THEY only tell us (and we will take their word 
for it) what will please or cfffect nndet eerimn 
circumstances, while the BlsiiOF only questions 
whether the same rules, under all circum- 
stances, will enable a writer or speakef to 
please and affect. Strange! that you should 
not see the inconsequence of your own reason-' 
ing. The Bishop says. The rules of eloquence 
are for the most part local and arbitraxy : No, 
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you say, The rules are not local and arbitrary, 
FOR they were held reasonable ones at Athens 
and Rome. Your very answer shews that they 
were local and arbitrary. You see, then, why 
I make so slight on this occasion of all your 
multiplied citations from the ancient writers, 
which, how respectable soever, are no decisive 
authority, indeed no authority at all, in the pre- 
sent case. 

Hitherto, the Bishop had been considering 
eloquence only so far as it is founded in ar- 
bitrary principles and local prejudices. For, 
though his expression had been general, he 
knew very well that his thesis admitted some 
limitation ; having directly affirmed of the va- 
rious modes of eloquence, not that they were 
altogether and in all respects, but MOSTLVj^an- 
tastical (p. 67), which, though you are pleased 
to charge it upon him as an inconsistency y, the 
reader sees is only a necessary qualification of 
his general thesis, such as might be expected 
in so exlact a writer as the learned Bishop. He ' 
now then attends to this limitation, and con- 
siders what effect it would have on his main 
theory, 

y Dissert, p. 80, n. 
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* It will be said, Are there not some more 
^ substantial principles of eloquencey common to 

* all the various species that have obtained in 
^ the world ? — Without doubtj there are. — 
^ Why then should not these have been em- 
^ ployed, to do credit to the Apostolic inspi- 
^ ration ? ' For good reasons : respecting both 

* the speaker and the hearers. For, what is 
' eloquence but a persuasive turn given to the 

* elocution to supply that inward, that con- 
^ scious persuasion of the speaker, so necessary 
^ to gain a fair hearing ? But the first preachers 
^ of the Gospel did not need a succedaneum to 
^ that inward conscious persuasion. And what 
^ is the end of eloquence, even when it extends 

* no further than to those more general prin- 
^ ciples, but to stifle reason and inflame the 
^ passions ? But the propagation of Christian 
^ truths indispensably requires the aid of rea- 
^ son, and requires no other human aid ^.' 

Here, again, you are quite scandalized at the 
Bishop's paradoxical assertions concerning the 
nature and end of eloquence ; and you differ as 
widely from him now he argues on the suppo^ 
sition of there being some more substantial 

« Doctrine of Grace, pp. 56^ 57. 
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principles of eloquence^ as you did before, when 
he contended that most of those we call prin-^ 
ciples were arbitrary and capricious things. 
You even go so far. as to insult him with a 
string of questions, addressed ad hominem : for, 
having quoted some passages from his book, 
truly eloquent and rhetorical, you think you 
have him at advantage, and can now confute 
him out of hii^ own mouth. 

" Can any thing," you ask, " be more bril- 
" liant, moi-e enlivened, more truly rhetorical', 
" than these passages ? What then are we to 
^^ think of the writer and his intentions ? Is 
" he really sincere in his reasoning ? or are 
" these eloquent forms of speech so many marks 
" of falshood ? Were they assumed as a sue- 
^^ cedaneum to conscious persuasion ? And is 
^ the end and design of them to stifle reason 
" and inflame the passions * ?'* 

To blunt the edge of these sharp and pressing 
interrogatories, give me leave to observe that 
the main question agitated by the Bishop is, 
whether divine inspiration can be reasonably 
expected to extend so far as to infuse a perfect 

a Dissert, p. SO. 
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model of eloquence, and to over-rule the in- 
spired Apostles in such sort, as that all they 
write or speak should be according to the rules 
of the most consummate rhetoric. He resolves 
this question in the negative : firsts by shew-^ 
ing that there is no such thing as what would 
. be deemed a perfect model of eloquence sub- 
sisting in nature ; a great part of what is called 
eloquence in all nations being arbitrary and chi- 
merical ; and, secondly y by shewing that even 
those principles, which may be justly thought 
more substantial, were, for certain reasons, not 
deserving the solicitous and over-ruling care of 
a divine inspirer. His reasons are these : Firsts 
that eloquence, when most genuine, is but a 
persuasive turn given to the elocution to supply 
that inward, that conscious persuasion of the • 
speaker y so necessary to gain a fair hearing-^ 
and which the Jirst preachers of the Gospel 
had already , by the influence and impression 
of the holy Spirit upon their minds : And, next^ 
tJiat the end of €loque)u:e, even when it extends 
/^o further than to tliose more general prin- 
ciples, is but to stifle reason and inflame the 
passion^' ; an end of a suspicious sort, and 
which the propagation of Christian truths, the 
proper business of the sacred writers or speak- 
ers, did not require. 
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You see these rectsonsy in whatever defec- 
tive, are both of them founded in one common 
principle, which the Bishop every where goes 
upon, and the best philosophy warrants. That, 
when the Deity interposes in human affairs, he 
intei'poses no further than is necessary to the 
end in view, and leaves every thing else to the 
intervention and operation of second causes. 
The Apostles wanted no succedaneum to an 
inward conscious persuasion,, which the ob- 
servance of the general principles of eloquence 
supplies ; they were not, therefore, supematu- 
rally instructed in them. I'hey wanted no as- 
sistance from a power that tends to stifle red- 
son and inflame the passions : it was not, there- 
fore, miraculously imparted to them. Every 
thing here is rational, and closely argued. What 
was not necessary was not done. Not a word 
about the inconvenience and inutility, in all 
cases, of recurring to the rules and practice of 
a chaste eloquence : not a word to shew tliat, 
where eloquence is employed, there is nothing 
but fraud and falshood^ no inward persuasion, 
no consciousness of truth : not a word to insi- 
nuate that either you or the Bishop should be 
restrained from being as eloquent on occasion 
as you might have it in your power to be, or 
might think fit : nay, not a word against the 
Apostles themselves having recourse to the aids 
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of human eloquence, if they had access to them, 
and found them expedient; only these iids 
were not required, that is, were not to he 
claimed or expected from divine inspiration. 

Thus stands the Bishop's reasoning, perfectly 
clear and just. The only room for debate is, 
whether his ideas of the nature and end of elo- 
quence be just, too. Eloquence J he says, is 
but a persuasive turn given to the elocution^ to 
supply that inward, that conscious persuasion 
of the speaker, so necessary to gain a fair 
hearing. The general affirmation' you do not, 
indeed cannot, reject or controvert; for, the 
great master of eloquence himself confirms it 
in express words — Turn opttmk dicit orator , 
cum viDETUR vera dicere. QuiNCTii. 1. iv. c. 2. 
And, again. Semper it a dicat^ tangluam de 
causd optimk sentiat. 1. v. c. 13 ; that is, an 
inward conscious persuasion is to be supplied 
by the speaker's art. The Bishop's idea then 
of the nature of eloquence is, as far as I can 
gee, the very same idea which Quinctilian had 
of it. Both agree, that eloquence is such a 
turn of the elocution as supplies that inward 
conscious persuasion so necessary to the speak-- 
er's success. The Bishop adds, that this supply 
the inspired writers did not want. But you 
will say, perhaps, that merely human writers 
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may have this inward conscious persuasiony as 
well as the inspired. What then ? if human 
writers caa do without this succedaneum, which 
human eloquence suppHes to inward persuasion, ' 
who obliges them to have recourse to it ? Yes, 
but they cannot do so well without it. Who 
then forbids them to have recourse to it ? For, 
neither are the inspired writers barred of this 
privilege : only, as being simply unnecessary, 
it was not praeternaturally supplied. Your per- 
plexity on this subject arises from not distin- 
guishing between what is absolutely necessary^ 
and what is sometimes expedient : Divine in- 
spiration provides only for the^r^'^ ; the latter 
consideration belongs to human prudence. 

But it would be, further, a mistake to say^, 
that merely human writers have their inward 
conscious persuasion as well as the divine. 
They may have it, indeed, from the condusions 
of their own reason, but have they it in the 
same degree of strength and vivacity, have they 
the sdivne Jtill assurance qfjhith, as those who 
have truth immediately impressed upon them 
by the hand of God ? I suppose, not. 

But the Bishop's idea of the end of eloquence 
revolts you as much as his idea of its nature, 
fVhaty says he, is the end of eloquence, even 
when it extends no further than to those more 
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general principles y hut to stifle reason and in^ 
fiame the passions? And what other end, I 
pray you, oan it have? You will say, To adorn, 
recommend, and enforce truth. It may be so, 
sometimes : this, we will say, is its more legi- 
timate end. But even this end is not accomr- 
plished but by stifling reason and irtfiaming 
th^ passions : that is, eloquence prevents reason 
from adverting simply to the truth of things, 
and to the force of evidence ; and it does this 
by agitating and disturbing the natural and 
calm state of the mind with rhetorical dimi- 
nutions or amplifications. Vis oratoris om- 

NIS, says QUINCTILIAN, ^?^ AUGENDO MINlJENr 

DOGtuE consistit. [1. viii. c. 3. sub fin.] Now 
what is this but stifling reason ? But it goes 
further: it injiames the passions^ the ultimate 
end it has in view fropi stifiing reason, or putr 
ting it off its guard. And for this, again, we 
have the authority of Quinctilian, qffhctibus 
perturhandus et ah intentione auferendus ora- 
tor, Non enim solum oratoris est docere, sed 
plus ehquentia circa movemdum valet. 1. iv, 
c. 5. Or, would you see a passage from the 
great master of rhetoric, where his idea of this 
double end of eloquence is given, at bnce ; it 
follows in these words — Uhi asimis judicum 
VIS afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri contempla- 
TiONE ahducenda mens, ibi proprium oratoris 
ppus EST. 1. vi. c. 2. That is, where the pas-^ 
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sions are to be inflamedy and reason stifled, 
there is the proper use and employment of the 
rhetorical art. So exactly has the Bishop 
traced the footsteps of the great master, when 
he g{>ve us his idea of the bnd of eloquence 1 

Well, but this end, you say, is immorai<. So 
much the worge for your system ; for such is 
the undoubted end of eloquence, even by the 
confession of its greatest patrons and advocates 
themselves. But what? Is this end immoral 
ii> all cases ? And have you never then beared, 
that the passions^ as wicked things as they ai^, 
mat/ be set on the side of truth ? \xi short. 
Eloquence, IJke Ridicule, which is, indeed, no 
mean part of it, may be either well or ill em- 
ployed ; and though it cannot be truly said 
that the end of either is simply immoral^ yet it 
cannot be denied that wh^t these modes of ad^ 
dress propose to themselves in all cases is, to 
stifle reason and hiflame the passions. 

The Bishop's idea, then, of the end of elo- 
quence, I presume, is fairly and fully justified. 
But your complaint now is, that the Bishop 
does not himself abide by this idea. For you 
find a contradiction between what his Lordship 
says here-; — that the end of eloquence ^ even 
when it extends no further than to those more 
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general prindphsy is but to stifle reason and 
inflame the passiojis^ and what he says else- 
where — that the principal end of eloquence, 

AS IT 18 EMPLOYED IN HUMAN AFFAIRS, is tO 

mislead reason and to cajole the fancy and 
affections^. But these propositions are per- 
fectly consistent; nor was the latter introduced 
«o much as for the purpose of qualifying and 
palliating any thing that might be deeraed of- 
fensive in the former. For though eloquence, 
chastely employed, goes no further than to 
stijle reason and v{ftame the passions (and 
the chastest eloquence, if it deserves the name, 
goes thus far)> yet the principal end of elo- 
quence, as it is employed in human affairs, is 
to mislead reason, which is something more 
than stijlhig it; and to cajole, which is much 
worse than to infiame^ the passions. Reason 
may be stifled, and the passions inflamed^ 
when the speaker's purpose is to inculcate 
right and truth ; Reason is only in danger of 
being misled, and the fancy and affections of 
being cajoled, when wrong and error are en- 
forced by him. So very inaccurate was your 
conception of the Bishop's expression! which I 
should not have explained so minutely, but to 
shew you tliat, when you undertook to expose 
such a writer, as the Bishop, you should have 

^ Dissert, p. 80. n. 
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studied his expression with more care, and 
should have understood the force of words at 
another rate, than you seem to have done ii;i 
this instance. 

Still you will ask, if the end be so legiti- 
mate, why should not the inspired writers be 
trusted with this powerful engine of human 
doquence? The Bishop gives several reasons: 
It is a suspicious instrument, p, 57. It was an 
improper instrument for heaven-directed men^ 
whose strength was not to be derived from the 
wisdom of men, but from the power of Gody 
p. 59. But the direct and immediate answer is 
contained, as I observed, in these words — Jlie 
propagation of Christian truths indispensably 
requires the aid of reason, and requires tig 
other aid. 1. Christianity, which is a reasour 
able service, was of necessity to be propagated 
by force of reason ; in the Bishop's better ex- 
pression, IT INDISPENSABLY REQUIRED THE AID 

OF REASON; but Reason, he tells us in the 
next words, can never be fairly and vigorously 
exerted hit in that favourable interval which 
precedes the appeal to the passions. 2. The 
propagation of Christianity, which indispens- 
ably required the aid of reason, reqluired nq 
OTHER HUMAN AID: that is, no other human 
means were simply ^gluisite or n£cessakt« 
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Gpd, therefore, was pleased to leave his inspired 
servants to the prudential use and exercise of 
their own natural or acquired talents ; but 
would not supernaturally endow them with this 
unnecessary power of eloquent words. The 
inspired writers, even tlie nio&t learned &nd^ by 
nature, the most eloquent of them, made a very 
sparing use of such talents, proudly sacnjichig 
tfiem, as the Bishop nobly and eloquently says, 
to the ^lory of the everlasting Gospel. But 
as the end was not, so neither was the use of 
eloqiuence, simply immoral or evil in itself. 
They were considerations of propriety , pru- 
dence^ and piety ^ which restrained the Apos- 
tles generally, but not always, in the use of 
eloquence ; which was less decent in their case, 
^nd wl^h they could very well do without. 
When the same considerations prompt other 
men^ under other circumstances, to affect the 
way of eloquence, it may safely, and even 
commendably, for any thing the Bishop has 
said on this subject as it concerns divine inspi- 
ration^ be employed. 

Admitting then the Bishop's ideas both of 
the nature and end of eloquence, the want of 
this character in the sacred writings is only 
vindicated, not the thing itself interdicted pr 
disgraced. 
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The conclusion from the whole of what the 
Bishop has advance<l on this argument, follows 
in these words : 



^What, therefore, do our ideas of fit and 
right tell us is required in the sti/k of an 
universal law? Certainly no more than this — 
To employ those aids which are common to 
all languaf^e as such ; and to reject what is 
peculiar to each^ as they are casually circum- 
stanced. And what are these aids but clear- 
ness and PRECISION ? By these, the mind and 
sentiments of the Composer are intelligibly 
conveyed to the reader. These qualities are 
essential to language, as it is distinguished 
from jargon : they are eternally the same, and 
independent on custom or fashion. To give 
a language clearness was the office of Philo- 
sophy ; to give it precision was the office of 
Grammar. Definition performs the first ser- 
vice by a resolution of the ideas which make 
up the terms : Syntaxis performs the second 
by a combination of the several parts of 
speech into a systematic congruity: these are 
the very things in language which are least 
positive, as being conducted on the principles 
of metaphysics and logic. Whereas, all be- 
sides, from the very power of the elements, 
and signification of the terms, to the tropes 
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*aiid figures of composition, are arbitrary; 
^ and, what is more, as these are a deviation 
*from those principles of metaphysics and 
^ logic, they are frequently vicious. This, the 
' great master quoted above [Quinctilian] . 
^ fineely confesseth, where speaking of that or- 
^namented speech, which he calls a-jfT^iiala: 
^jj^stog, he makes the following confession 
*and apology — esset enim omne schema vi- 

* THJM, si non peteretur, sed accideret. Verum 
^auctoritate, vetustate, consuetudine, plerum- 
^ que defenditur, saepe etiam ratione ciu adam* 

* Ideoque cum sit a simplici rectoque loquendi 

* genere deflexa, virtus est, si habet probabile 
^ ALiauiD quod sequatur*^.' 

There is no part of your book in which you 
exult more than in the confutation of this 
obnoxious paragraph. It is to be hoped, you 
do it on good grounds — but let us see what 
those grounds are. 

The Bishop, in the paragraph you criticize 
in your v^^ Chapter, had said that tropes and 
^gures of' composition, under certain circum- 
stances, there expressed, are frequently vicious. 
You make a difficulty of understanding this 
term, and doubt whether his Lordship means 

<^ Doctrine of Grace, p. 68. 
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Vice in a critical j or moral sense. I take upon 
me to answer roundly for the Bishop, that he 
meant vice in the critical sense: for he pro- 
nounces such tropes and figures vicious, only 
{is they are a deviation from the principles of 
METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC; and therefore I pre- 
sume he could not mean vice in the other 
sense^ which is a deviation from the principles 
of ETHICS, All you say on this subject, then, 
might have been well spared. 

This incidental question, or doubt of your's, 
being cleared up, let us now attend to the more 
substantial grounds you go upon, in your cen- 
sure of the learned Bishop. 

He had been speaking of clearness and pre- 
cision, as the things in language, which are 
least positive. PVhereas, all besides, from the 
very power of the elements and signification 
of the terms, to the tropes and figures of 
composition, are arbitrary; and, what is fnore, 
as tliese are a deviation from the principles of 
metaphysics and logic, are frequently vicious. 

In the frst place, you say, it were to he 
wished that hijs Lordship had pleased to ex- 
press hifnself tvith a little more precision — 
fFanf of precision is not, I think, a fault with 
jyhich the Bishop's writings are commonly 
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Charged ; and I wish it may not appear in this 
instance, as it did lately in another, that your 
misapprehension of his argument arises from 
the very precision of his expression. But in 
what does this supposed want of precision 
consist? Why, in not qualifying this sen- 
tence, passed on the tropes and Jigures of 
Composition, which, from the general terms, 
in which it is delivered, falls indiscriminately 
upon ALL writers and speakers ; for that "all 
" men, who have ever written and spoken, 
^^ have frequently used this mode of elocution, 
"which is said to be frequently vicious^." 
Well, but from the yfovA, frequently , which 
yoq make yourself so pleasant with, it appears 
that the Bishop had qualified this hold and 
dangerous position. — ^Yes, but this makes the 
position still more hold. Indeed ! The Bishop 
is then singularly unhappy, to have his posi- 
tion, frst^ declared bold for want of being 
quahfied, and, then^ bolder still, for being so. 
But your reason follows. 

" What makes this position still more hardy 
" is, that, however the conclusion seems con- 
" fined and restrained by the addition of that 
" qualifying word [frequently], yet the pre- 
'^ mises are general and unlimited. It is as- 
"serted without any restriction, that figurative 

^ Dissert, p. 24. 
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*^ coraposition is ^ deviation from the pwiici- 
'-^ pies of metaphysics and logic. If then it ber 
*^ vicious o^ it is, i. e. because [(juatenus] it in 
*^ such a deviation, it must be not only ^/Jtp^' 
*^ quently but alumfs vicious ; a very severe 
^^ censure denounced against almost every 
speaker, and every writer, both sacred and' 
prophane, that ever appeared in the world'."* 






Here your criticism grows very logical ; and, 
notwithstanding the confidence I owned myself 
to have in the precision of the Bishop's style, I 
begin to be in pain how I shall disengage him 
from so exact and philosophical an objector. . 
Yet, as the occasion calls upon me, I shall try 
what may be done. As these [tropes and fi^ 
gures of composition] are a deviation from the 
principles of metaphysics and logic ^ they are 
frequently vicious. Since the Attribute of 
this proposition is so peculiarly offensive to 
yoa, your first care, niethinks, should have 
been to gain precise and exact ideas of the suh^ 
ject; without which it is not possible to judge, 
whether what is aflTirmed of it be exception^ 
able, or no. 

5y tropes and figures of composition, you 
tp[undef stand metaphors, allegories, simir 
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Utudes, and whatever else is vulgarly known 
under the name of Jigures of speech. For in 
P- *7j yo^ speak of AllegorteSy Metaphors 
and OTHER tropes and Jigures^ which, you 
say, are no more than comparisons and simili" 
tudes expressed in anotJier Jbrm : And yoar 
concern, throughout this whole chapter, is for 
the vindication of such tropes and Jigures from 
the supposed charge of their being a deviation 
from the principles of metaphysics and logic. 
But now, on the other hand, I dare be confi- 
dent that the Bishop meant these terms, not in 
this specific, but in their generic sense, as ex- 
pressing any kind of change, deflexion, or de- 
viation from the plain and common forms of 
language. I say, I am confident of this, 1. 
because the precise sense of the words is such 
as I represent it to be ; and I have observed, 
though, it seems, you have not, that the Bi- 
shop is of all others the most precise in his ex- 
pression. 2. Because Quinctiuan authorizes 
this use of those terms, who tells us that — 
per tropos verti fonnas non verborum modo, 
sed et sensuwHy et cojnpositionis, 1. viii. c. 6. 
And as to fgicram, he defines it to be (as 
the word itself, he says, imports) conformatio 
qucedam orationis, reniota h commimi et pri- 
mum se offerente ratione, 1. ix. c. 1* tvords, 
large enoijgh to take in every possible change 
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and alteration of common language. So that 
all manners and forms of language^ different 
from the common ones, may, according to 
QuiNCTiLiAN, be fitly denominated tropes and 
figures of composition. 3. I conclude this to 
be the Bishop's meaning, because the specific 
§ense of these words was not sufficient to his 
purpose, which was to speak of all kinds of 
tropical and figured speech. Now though al- 
legories, metaphors and other tropes andji- 
gureSy which are no more than comparisons 
and similititdes^ expressed in another form, 
belong indeed to the genus of figured lan- 
guage, they are by no means the whole of it, 
as so great a master of rhetoric, as yourself^ 
very well knows. 4. 1 conclude this, from the 
peculiar mode of his expression: if the Bishop 
bad said simply tropes and figures of speech^ 
I might perhaps (if nothing else had hindered) 
have taken him to mean, as you seem to have 
done, only metaphors^ allegories , and other 
tropes and figures, expressing, in another 
formy comparisons and similitudes, which, in 
vulgar use, come under the name of tropes and 
figures of speech : But when he departs from 
that common form of expression, and puts it, 
tropes and figures of composition, I infer 
that so exact a writer, as the Bishop, had his 
0*633008 fpr this change, and that he intended 

BB2 
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by it to express more than tropes and^ures 
of speech usually convey, indeed all that can 
any way relate to the tropical and figurative 
use of words in literary composition. 

It is now seen what the subject of this bold 
proposition is : namely, tropical or Jigured 
language^ in general. This figured language, 
as it is a deviation from the principles of meta- 
physics and logic, is frequently vicious; i. e. is 
an acknowledged vice or fault in composition, 
as such. We now then see the force of the 
Predicate. 

Well ; but if this figured language " be 
•^ vicious as it is, i. e, because,- quathius^ it is 
^'such a deviation, it must not only bej^e- 
'^ quently yhxxt always vicious.'* Tbe premises 
are general and unlimited: so must, likewise, 
be the conclusion. What sense^ then, is there 
in the vfoxA, frequently? or what room, for 
that qualification ? 

See, what.it is to be a great proficient in 
logic, before one has well learnt one's Gram- 
mar! As, i. e. because y quatcTius^ say you. 
How exactly and critically the English fan- 
guage may be studied in Dublin^ I pretend not 
to say: Biit we in jBw^/anrf understand the' 
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.particle as, not only in the sense of because, 
quatenuSy but also, and, I think, more fre- 
quently, in the sense of in proportion as^ etc- 
cording as, or, if you will needs have a Latin 
term to explain an English term, prout, per- 
inde ac. So that tJie proposition stands thus : 
These tropes and Jigures, according as they 
are a deviation Jrom the principles of meta- 
pitysics and logic, are frequently vicious. The 
premises, you now see, are qualified, as well 
as the conclusion. Figured language, when it 
deviates from the priiiciples of metaphysics and 
logic, is — what ? always vicious ? But the 
Bishop did not say, that figured language is 
always a deviation from those principles. He 
only says, when it so deviates, it is vicious. It 
is implied in the expression that figured lan- 
guage at least sometimes deviates from those 
principles, and the Bishop, as appears, is of 
opinion that \t frequently deviates: He there- 
fore says, consistently with his premises, and 
with his usual accuracy. It is frequently 
vicifus. 

In short, the Bishop's argument, about which 
you make so much noise, if drawn out in mood 
and %ure, .would, I suppose, stand thus- 
Tropical and figured language, whejj it de- 
viates from the principles of metaphysics and 
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logic, is vicious — ^Tropical and figured lan- 
guage FREauENTLY deviates from those prin- 
ciples — ^Therefore tropical arid figured lan- 
^^ guage is fregiuently vicious" And where 
is the defect of sense or logic, I want to know, 
in this argumentation ? But you impatiently 
isk, Are metaphors^ allegories^ and compari- 
sons then included in this ^gured language^ 
which is pronounced vicious? To this ques- 
tion I can only reply, That I know not whe- 
ther metaphorSy allegories^ and comparisonSy^ 
are, in the Bishop's opinion, deviations fron^ 
the principles of metaphysics and logic; for I 
cannot find that he says any thing, in particu-- 
lar, of this kind of tropes and figures. But if 
you, or any one for you, will shew clearly, tliat 
ntetaphorSy allegories, and comparisons are 
such deviatiovSy the Bishop, for any thing I 
know, might affirm, and might be justified in 
affirmin'g, that they were in themselves vicious. 
But be not too much alarmed for your fa- 
vourites, if he should: They would certainly 
keep their ground, though convicted of such 
vice; at least unless the Rhetoricians of our 
time should be so dull as not to be able to find 
out what QuiNCTiLiAN calls probabile aliquid^ 
some probable pretext to justify or excuse: 
them. 
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But, instead of troubling ourselves to guess 
what the Bishop might say on a subject on 
which he has said nothing, it is to better pur- 
pose to attend to what he has said, on the 
subject in question. The Bishop has said. 
That tropical and jigurei language is fre- 
quently vicious. You ask when ? He replies, 
When it deviates from the principles of me- 
taphysics and logic. But in what particular 
instances does this appear ? He tells you this 
too. He gives you instances enough, to justify 
his affirmation, that tropical and figured lan- 
guage is frequently vicious; for he exemplifies 
his affirmation in one whole class of such 
figured speech, as deviates from the principles 
of metaphysics and logic, and is therefore vi- 
cious, namely, in the class of verbal figures. 
^ This, \i. e. the truth of the affirmation. That 
^ figured language, according as it is found to 
' be a deviation from the principles of meta- 
^ physics and logic, is frequently vicious] the 
^ great master, Quinctilian, freely confesseth, 
* where, speaking of that ornamented speech, 
^ which he calls a-^i^y.ala Xs^soi^, he makes the 
^ following confession and apology — esset enim 
^ omne schema vitium, si non peteretur, sed 
^ accideret. Verum auctoritate, vetustate, con- 
^ suetudine, plerumqne deferiditur, saepe etiam 
^ RATiONE auADAM. Idcoquc cum sit k simplici 
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^.rectoque loqucftidi genere deflexa, virttis est, 
* si habet probabile ALiauiD quod sequatur^.* 

The difficulty, I trust, now begins to clear 
up. Figured language, is frequently vicious. 
Of this we have an instance given in one entire 
species of figured or ornamented speech, 
namely erp^Tj/xotJa Xe^sai^, or verbal figures. 
Can any thing be clearer and plainer? Yet, 
because you had taken it into your head that 
by tropes and Jigures of composition the Bi- 
shop understood, nay could only understand, 
metaphors^ allegories^ and comparisons^ you 
dreamt of nothing, here, but the same fine 
things. And though Quinctiuan lay before 
the Bishop, when he quoted these words, 
though the Bishop's own express words shew 
the contrary, for he ;speaks not of tropes and 
figures in general, much Jess of such tropes 
and figures as you speak of, but solely of tliaf 
ornamented speechy called <r;^7)'juic3« 'ki^soog, you 
will needs have him quote Qui nctilian in this 
place as speaking of Rhetorical Jigures. But 
let us attend to Quinctilian's words. Esset 
omne schema vitiinny si non. peteretur^ sed ac-. 
cideret. What! Shall we tliink the Bishop 
could mean to affirm oi rhetorical Jigures^ ttait 
they would always be vicious, if they tvere not 

f Qui!ccT. 1. ix. c. S. . 
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sougfd Jbr, but occurred of themscluea? For 
tbat, 1 think, is the translation of-^ — si nonpe* 
terentur^ sed acdderent. Surely one way, and 
that tile chief, in which rhetorical Jigures^ 
metaphorsj allegories^ and comparisons^ her 
oofne vicious, is, when they are sought for^ 
sollicitously hunted after, and affectedh^ 
brought in. The very contrary happens with 
regard to these verbal figures: they are vicious, 
when they are not sought for and purposely 
effected. I conclude tlien, that his Lprdship, 
who surely does not want common sense, and|, 
I think, understands Latin, did not, and couk} 
not intend to exemplify his observation in the 
case of rhetorical figures. 

Still you are something puzzled and per- 
plexed by the Bishop's observation. Admitting 
him to mean, as his author does, verbal fguresy 
how can these be considered as a deviation 
from the principles of metaphysics ^nd logic ? 
How ? Why, has not the Bishop told us, or, 
if he. had not, is it not certain in itself, that 
to give a language clearness is the o^ce of 
philosophy; and that Definition, a part of 
Logic, performs that service by a resolution 
^ the ideas, which make up the terms? But 
iSaese verbal figures are often a deviation irom,! 
IMf « willful defiance of^ all logical d^nition^ 
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Witness the very instance you and Quinctilian 
give us, in Virgil's iimidi damoe. Logic de- 
fines Damee to be the females of that species 
cf animals called Deer. The figurative Virgil 
confounds this distinction by using this term 
for the males J as well as females. But, uni- 
versally, Grammar itself, whose peculiar of- ' 
fioe is to give precision to language, is a part 
of logic: the Bishop says, its rules m^e con- 
ducted on the princij)les of Logic. But verbal 
JigitreSj even when they do not offend against 
the strictness of definition, are universally vio- 
lations, in some degree or other, of Grammar, 
i. e. of Logic. Yet these violations of Logical 
Grammar, CJuinctilian tells us, may be al- 
lowed, si habeAt probabile aliquid quod se- 
quanfur; that is, for some fantastical reason 
or other, by which the masters of Rhetoric are 
pleased to recommend them to us. 

And now. Sir, let me ask, what becomes of 
your fine comment on Quinctilian's chapter 
concerning verbal Jigures, and, particularly, of 
your nice distinction between these, and rhe- 
torical Jigures, which the Bishop, no doubt, 
wanted to be informed of? The issue of your 
exploits in Logic and Criticism is now seen to 
be this. That you have grossly misrepresented 
theJBishop; and needlessly, at least, explained 
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QuiNCtiLiAN. First, ypu make the Bishop 
talk of rhetorical figures only, in the specific 
sense of these terms, when his Lordship was 
all the while speaking o^ figured language, in 
general. Next, you make him deliver a bold 
position concerning rhetorical figures^ as being' 
frequently vicious, because always deviations 
from the principles of metaphysics and logic ; 
when all he maintains, is, That figured lan- 
guage is FREauENTLY vicious, according as it ' 
deviates from those principles; and, in parti- 
cular, that tlmt part of figured speech, called 
grammatical or verbal figures, is always 
vicious. 

To conclude, if you had shewn any com- 
punction, or even common respect in exposing 
what you took to be the Bishop's absurdities 
on this subject, I should have made a con- 
science of laying you open on this head of 
Rhetorical and Grammatical figures. As it 
is, your unmerciful triumph over the poor Bi- 
shop makes it allowable for me to lay your 
dealing with him before the reader in all its 
nakedness; and, after what has been said^ I 
cannot do it better than by letting him see how 
the Bishop!s argumentation is represented by 
you, as drawn out in your own words, and 
that in full mood and figure. 
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<* I should by no uveans," say you, willingly 
^misrepresent the argument of my Lord Bishop ; 
*^ but upon repeated examination of the passage 
^ here quoted, I must state it thus : 

*f ^uinctilian deckles, that what are called 

iframntotical figui^s are really no more than 

feuHty viohrtieos of grammatical rules, unless 

^hen purposely introduced ttpon some rea- 

** sonable or pjaueible grounds." 

Therefore, 



U 
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He confesses that tropes and figures of 
composition, as they are a deviation from the 
fMincipIes of metaphysics and logic, are fre- 
*' .qnently vicious." 

You add, *^ If this be a fair representation, it 
^ were to be wished that the learned author had 
*^ $o far condescended to men ofcor^ined ahili" 
" fte«,as to«xplftin the connexion between these 
^^ two propositions ff." 



- As the learned author ^ I guess, may be better 
en^yed than in this unnecessary task, which 
you wish to impose upon him, T have taken 

^ Dissert, p. 34. 
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Upon me to discharge that office, with ksft able 
hands ; and, yet, have explained thecoTmejmm 
betiveen these two propositions in such 9d>ft, 
that, if I mistake not, we shall never hear iMm 
from you, of any imconsistency between tham. 

I have NOW, Sir, gone through the several 
particulars of your Dissertation, and hmve 
shewn, I think, clearly and invincibly, that 
all your objections to the Bishop's paradoaaical' 
sentiments on the subject of Eloquence are mis- 
taken and wholly groundless. 

The TWO propositions his Lordship took upon 
him to confute, 1. That an inspired la^guagt 
must needs he a language of perfect eloquence^ 
and, 2. That eloquence is something congenial^ 
and essential to human speech^ and inherent » 
the constitution of things : These two propost^ 
tioijs, I say, are so thoroughly confuted by the- 
Bishop, that not one word of all you sa^ in aqy 
degree affects his reasoning, or supports those' 
two propositions against the force of it. lam 
even candid enough to believe that, on farther 
thoughts, you will not yourself be disjdeased 
with this ill success of your attack on theleairncfd^ 
Prelate's j9n/icip/e^ ; which are mani&stly cal-» 
culated for the service of religion and the honour 
of inspired scripture. Fot^ though you at- 
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tempt to shew us in your two last chapters^ 
how the honour of inspired scripture may be 
saved on other principles^ yet allow me to say 
that, for certain reasons, I much question the 
vaHdity of those principles ; at least, that the 
persons, most concerned in this controversy, 
will by no means subscribe to them. If there 
be an Archetjq)e of eloquence in nature, * one 
^. should be apt enough, as the Bishop says, to 

* conclude, that when the Author of nature con- 
^ descended to inspire one of these plastic per- 
' formances of human art, he would make it by 

* the exactest pattern of the Archetype ^.' Or, 
whatever you and I and the Bishop might con- 
clude, assure yourself that the objectors to in- 
spired scripture will infallibly draw that con- 
clusion* And, when they do so, and fortify 
themselves, besides, with the authority of so 
great a master of eloquence, as yourself, it will 
be, in vain, I doubt, to oppose to them your 
ingenious harangues and encomiums on the elo- 
quent composition of the sacred scriptures. Nay, 
it would give you, no doubt, some pain to find 
that, though they should accept your authority 
for the truth of their favourite principle of there 
being an Archetype in nature of perfect elo- 
quence, they would yet reject your harangues 

^ Doctrine of Grace, p. 52. 
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and eficomiums with that disdain which is so 
natural to them. The honour of sacr^ scripture 
will then hang on a question of Taste : and ua- 
luckily the objectors are of such authority in 
that respect, that there is no appeal from their 
decisions of it. 

The contemplation of these incorweniencieSj 
together with the love of truth, determined me 
to hazard this address to you. I will not deny, 
besides, that the mere justice due to a greaA, 
character, whom I found somewhat freely, net 
to say injuriously treated by you, was also, osae 
motive with me. If I add still another, it is 
such as I need not disown, aitd which you, of ail 
men^ will be the last to object to, I mean a 
motive of Charity towards yourself. 

■ 

I am much a stranger to your person, and, 
what it may perhaps be scarce decent.for nae to 
profess to you, even to your writings. All I 
know of yoursi;lf, is, wliat your book tells m^ 
that you are distinguished by an honourable 
place and office in the University of Dablin : 
and what I have beared of your WRtriNGS, 
makes me think favourably of a private scholar, 
who, they say, employs himself in such works 
of learning and taste, as are proper to instill a 
reverence into young minds for the best models 
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of ancient eloquence. While you are thut ere* 
ditably stationed, and thus usefully esaployed^ 
I could not but feel some concern for the hurt 
you were likely to do yourself by ^igaging in so 
warm and so unnecessary an oppositicm to a 
writer^ asyou characterize him, of distinguished 
eminence ^ Time was, when even with us on 
this siite- the water, the novelty of this writer's 
positions, and the envy, which ever attends su- 
perior merit, disposed some warm persons to 
open, and prosecute with many hard words, 
the unpopular cry against him, of his being a 
bold and PARADOXICAL writer. But reflexion 
and experience have quieted this alarm. Men 
of sense and judgrfient now consider his Para- 
doxes as veiy harmless, nay as very sober and 
certain truths ; and even vye with each other in 
their zeal of building upon them, as the surest 
basis, on which a just and rational vindication 
of pur.common religion can be raised. This is 
the present state of things with us, and especially^ 
tbcy say, in the Univ^i'sities of this kingdom. 

It was, therefore, not without some surprize^ 
aad> as I said, with much real concern, that I 
found a gentleman of learning and education re^ 
vive, at such a juncture, that stale and worn-out 
topic, aaid disgrace himself by propagating this 

i Adv. to the Dissert. 
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clamour, of I know not what paradoxical bold- 
ness^ now long out of date, in the much-ap- 
proved writings of this great Prelate. Nor was . 
the dishonour to yourself, the only circum- 
stance to be lamented. You were striving, 
with all your might, to infuse prejudices into 
the minds of many ingenious and virtuous young 
men ; whom you would surely be sorry to mis- 
lead ; and who would owe you little thanks for 
prepossessing them with unfavourable senti- 
ments of such a man and writer, as the Bishop 
of Gloucester^ they will find, is generally 
esteemed to be. 

« 

These, then, were the considerations, which 
induced me to employ an hour or two of leisure 
in giving your book a free examination. 1 have 
done it in as few words as possible, and in a 
manner which no reasonable and candid man, 
I persuade myself, will disapprove. 1 know 
what apologies may be requisite to the learned 
Bishop for a stranger's engaging in this officious 
task. But to you, Sir, I make none : It is 
enough if any benefits to yourself or others 
may be derived from it. 

I am, with respect, &c. 
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VOLUMES V. VI. Vn. AND VIU. 



A. 

Adultery, absolution of the woman taken in 

vi. 319. 327. gives no encouragement to think 

slightly of the sin, 330. 
^N£ID, the sixth book of, finely criticized in the 

D. L. viii. 277. the same subject discussed by 

Dr. Jortin, 283, 235, 287. 
Alembert, M. D', his opinion on Antichrist, v. 

202. 
Alphonsus the Wise, blasphemed the system of 

nature, vi. 31. n. 
Amusements, lawful, may not be expedient, vii. 

300. 

Anticato, a name once assumed by Csesajr, v. 181. 

Antichrist, prophecies concerning, v. 172. cha- 
racters which, distinguish that power, ib, mean- 
ing of the term, 179, 180. how construed 
and applied by the early Christian writers, 
181. how by the Church of Rome, 187. appli- 
cation of the term to that Church at various periods, 
190 to 201. deduction from those facts, 202. 

VOL. IV. D D 
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prejadices agsdnst the doctrine^ 205. 214. how 
to be removed^ 207. term not applied against 
the person of the Pope, 216. prophecies re* 
specting the downfal o^ 218. disagreeing opi- 
nions of learned men concerning, 220. time 
.^^d oth^r circumstances relatUig to^ not ito be 
ascertained, 224. main prejudice against it, 
whence arising, 232. prophetic characters of, 
286. testimony of St Paul, 299. another 
symbol from St John, 302. tyrannical, intole- 
rant, and idolatrous, 304.. time of i^pearance 
in the world, 326. declared expressly by the 
prophets, 328. the several marks of, enimie* 
rated, 331. uses of this inquiry, 334. 

Antichristian superstition, prevailed not against 
the Church of Christ, vii. 364. 

Antinomians, of the last centur)-, their profligacy, _ 
vi. 16. 

Apologies for Christianity, wherein generally 
faulty, vi. 26. 

ApPEAj^. See Cambridge. 

Aphorisms, why a favourite mode of instruction 
with the inspired writers, vi. 175. . 

Apostolic Age, Christianity how propagated in^ 
vii. 116, 117. 

Apostles, conveyed instruction by general precepts, 
vi. 175. preached not themselves but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, vii. 176. used no arts to set off ' 
their moral character, 178. or their intellectual^ 
186. preached therefore by the direction of tho 
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Holy Spirit) 191. the Spirit prcani9i^d.them by 
our Saviour, 222. to guide them into all truth, 224. 
to 9hew them.things to cowei 225. their cha- 
racter, 229. and situation considered, 231. 
the promise not abused by them, 2S2. adou)m- 
tionof the angels to them on our Lord's ascension^ 
240. under what circumstances the Greek Ian- 
|;uage wa$ inspired into them, viii. 325. had 
time to improve themselves in it, ere they turned 
to the Gentiles, 326. their style such as might 
be expected, 327. needed no aid from elo* 
quence, 357, 363. By what considerations 

« 

generally restrained from the use of it, 364. 
Afosteophe, of Solomon to youth, y'u 405. 
Apocalypse. See Revelations. 
Aristj^as, an impostor, esteemed as a worker of 

miracles, viii. 157. n. 
Aristotls, at one time gave law to the Christian 

world, viL 266. 
Ajinuuphus^ bishop of Orleans, s^led the Pope 

Antichrist, 191. 
Articles, tJ|e Tbirty^nine, are the formulary of 

fkith with lis, viii. 63. 
Arts, Fine, administer to luxury, vii, 299. 302. 
AsLiTic Christuks, their condition different from 

tbat{>f the Jews, v. 149. 
Ascension of Jesus into Heaven, vii. 237. his 

coming to be in Uke.manner, 238. 
Assentatio, a species of flattery, viii. 289. 
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Atheism, adopted as a release from the restraints of 
morality, vi. 19. 

AvENTiNUS, Joannes, points out the fieginiiing 
of the reign of Aiitichrist, v. 193. 

Augury, of the duration of the Roman Empire, v. 
84. 

Authority, an air of, its effect in orators, viii. I24.n. 

of our Saviour's teaching, in what con- 
sisting, vii. 150. 

B. 

Babylon, a Pagan idolatrous city, of what an 

emblem, r. 196. 509. 
Bacon, Lotdj his observation on the double sense 

of prophecy, y. 55. 
Baptism, its reference to the typical washings of 

the law, vi. 1 55. 
Baptist, the, his food and raiment emblematical^ 

vii. 402. 
BARROW,I>f. aneminentexpositorof the Catechism, 

viii. 138. 
Beast, in the Revelations, its seven heads a double 

type, V. 296. 
Benevolence, how perverted, vi. 120. in th« 

Gospel takes the name of Charity, 135. ; 
Berengarius, styles Rome the seat of Satan, v. 

192. ^ 

Bernard, St ' denounces the church of Rome a» 

Antichristian, v. 194. 
Bible, only, the religion of Protestants, v, 349, 
^LOOD of Christ, its efficacy and value bow sig- 
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nified byhim, vL 151. 154. danger of refusing 

. to be washed by it, 157. its benefits how to be 
secured, 158. 

Boniface III. f)egged the title of CEcumenical 
Bishop^ V. 190. 

BossuET, M. his remark on the conduct of the 
primitive Christians, V. 168. n. on Mr. Mede'swork 
on the Revelations, 272. on the term^ fornication 
SLud adultery y as applied to Rome, 307. n. jus- 
tifies persecution, 315. 'nu his unreasonable 
jocularity on the Reformation^ 3 1 8. n. 

British people, zeal for religion abated among 
them, viii. 9. private morals relaxed^ 11. civil 
or political virtues disappearing, 13. 

Brutus, erred from excess of virtue, vl 309. 

C. 

Cjesar, his baldness a mark of infamy, vi. 403. his 
admirable way of recording his own achievements, 
vii. 179. 

Cambridge University, dispute concerning 
appeals at, viii. 189. historical account of its 
jurisdiction, 208. addition of civil power to the 
spiritual, 211. power of making local statutes, 
5J 1 3. body of new statutes given, 214. appeals 
not forbidden, 216. the right of appealing not 
. affected by disuse, 219. grace proposed by 
the assertorsof the right of appeal, 226. dele- # 
gates by whom nominated, 228. n. subordination . 
in the jurisdiction, 230. n. objections against 
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the giface anpwered, 235. right t)( under-gra- 
duates exercised by the interposition of their 
tutors, 238. insinuations against the advocaies 
forthe rigl^of appeal exposed, ^41, 242, 245. 
the claim as ancient as the English Constitution, 
250. 

Casuists, have perverted the precepts of the Gos- 
pel, vi. 237. 

Catechizing, the duty of, viii. 133. its uses to the 
catechumen^, 134. to the congregation pre- 
sent, 136. to the clergy themselves, 137, 

Catiline, described by Cicero, vi. 314. 

Cato, his virtue contrasted with that of Ca&sar, vi. 
308. 

Celsus, how he represents the Jews, v. 6. ft. 
his objections against their oracles, 1 4. n. 

Chance, by some considered as supplying the 
place of inspiration, v. 81. could npt have ac« 
complished the spiritual prophecies, 90. 

Character, moral, artifices which men use to' 
display it, vii. 178. 181. 184. . iDtellectual, two 
ways of displaying, 18^. 

Charity, Christian, its genealogy, vi lid. 121. 
123. genuine how to be distinguished from false, 
126. the proper cure for learned pride, 278. 
287. 

Charles I. the religious troubles in his reign whence 
originating, viii. 41. struggles for civil liberty, 
44. 

Chilling WORTH, and others, established the old 
principle of the Protestant religion, v. 349. 



Christ, the spirit of prophecy, his testimony, v. . 
SI. his appeal to that spirit, 30. all the pro- 
phets bear witness to him, 35. great purpose 
of his coming, 37. fortunes of his dispensation not 
yet perfectly disclosed, 69. his prophecy concern- 
ing the treachery of Judas, 74. its use, 100. 
prophecies concerning his first coming, 102. 
hovr enforced among the Jews, 107. 1 10. cOn« 
cerning his second 'coming, 132. his prophecy 
of t^ destruction of Jerusalem, 136. fulBlied^ 
141. his sublime command to his followers, to 
teach all nations, 163. foretold th^ appearance 
of false Christs, 177. his mediatorial office not 
to be interfered with by the worship of saint% 
324. time of his appearing how foretold, 326. 
vast scheme of prophecy relating - to his first ahd 
second coming, 336. benefits of his death ^x« 
tend to all men, vi. 63. fsdth in him the condition 
of salvation, 71. declared to the believing Jews, 
how they were to be judged, 79. to his discipllM, 
that they had seen the Father, 84. why be 
spake in parables, 94. his promise to ihanifbst 
« himself, to whom given, 100. Why he conde* 
scended to wash the feet of his disciples, 145. 
his answer to Peter on that occasion, 149. his 
4eath a propitiation for sin, 1 54. his admonition 
respecting the hearing of the word, 209. his 
sentence on those who receive it not, 212. his 
reply to the Pharisees concerning blindness and 
fin, 260. denounces a woe against those of 
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#hom all men speak well, 305 ^^ bis question of 
the Jews who stoned bim^ 311. bis admonition 
to the woman taken in adultery, 319. bis address 
to tbos0 who accused her, 325. why he did not 
condemn her, 328. he first acknowledged humi- 
lity as a virtue, 334. particulars of his humility, 
339. why derided by the Pharisees, who were 
covetous, 351, 352, the au^bpr of eternal life, 
yii. 18. 24. • duties which we owe him, 29. 
ma^^ manifest in the flesh, 64. justified^^n the 
spirit, €6. seen of angels, 68. preached to 
the Gentiles, 70. believed on in the world, 72. 
received up into glory, 74. never man spake 
like him, 124. as Ito the matter of his discourses, ' 
125. the authority with which they were de- 
livered, 130. their wisdom, 133. their divine 
energy, 137. why he spake to the unbelieving 
Jews in parables, 145. 151. why he wrought 
few miracles^among them, 159. why he preached 
the Gospel to the poor, 194. the gqodness 
^of his character thus displayed, 203. his wis- 
dom equally, 206. his Fatber-s house, of many 
mansions, 21 6. his sincerity conspicuous 19 
this declaration, 213, 214. what was truly iiis 
character, 218. what our expectations from him, 
220. promised the spirit of truth to his disciples, 
222. fulfilmisiit of thepromise, 234. his asceur 
sion graced by theministry of angeis, 237. pre- 
judices of his countrymen against him, 253. 
his triumphs over the kingdom of Sat^n, 271. 
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forbade strict retaliation, 310. his declaratioa 
jto those who shall be ashamed, of him, 328« 
.and of his words, 341. his memorable proo^ise 
,%o Peter a two-fold prophecy, 357. 367. his 
driving, the buyers and sellers out of the temple, 
386. in what light understood, 390. acted thus 
not as a zealot b^t a prophet only, 400. pro- 
phecy to which he appiealed, 405, 408, in 
whfit light regarded by the Jews, 4 1 6* why he 
used this mysterious method of information, 423^ 
ilhe same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, viii,. 19, 
dignity of his person here expressed, 2 1 . immepsci 
scheme of* redemption through bim, 22, un« 
changeable nature of his religion, 25. 

Christian, bound by principle to be modest and 
humble, vi. 180. character of a wise one, 2^27. 
his body the temple of God, 382. he is bought 
with a price, 386, encouraged to reason on the 
subject of religion, vii. 115. not bound to inquire 
curiously into the doctrinal and moral part of the 
gospel, 119. 

<3hhi5TJAN1TY, attested by prophecy, v. 69, in 
a secondary as well as a primary sense, 98« 
Itveight of the general evidence, 100. argument 
from prophecy of no less weight to us because 
the Jews were not convinced by it, 128, 
proof of its divine institution, 338. whypropa-^ 
gated by mean instruments, vi. 90. its evideilces 
many and various, 99. philosophy how far ser- 
viceable to it, 196, 199. objections on its mys- 
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terious nature anaMvered, 27 2. question!^ to Aose 
who sincerely reject it, 298. danger and crime 
of ilisbelief, 300. its evidences a subject of in- 
quiry in different ages. 111, 118. the &ith 
early adulterated by vain speculations, 245, 246. 
purified in part after the Reformation, 247, 248. 
use of reason in its support, 250. force of pre«* 
judice against, 254, 258,262. in modem times, 
against its evidences and doctrines, 264. what 
the only exorcism it permits, 274. doctrine of 
pot resisting evil, 310. does not supersede the 
use of resentment, 314. except in case of per- 
secution, 316. liberties taken with it to render 
it not mysterious^ 347. zeal for it abated among 
ns, viii. 9. its unchangeable nature, as a rule 
ofHfe, 25. 

Christians, Primitive, idea formed of Aaticfarist by 
them, 1 84. their advantages of acquiring refigious 
knowledge, vi. 191. precept addressed to them 
of giving a reason for their hope, 111,116. 

Cicero, palliated the desertion of his principles^ 
vii. 181. abounded in fulsome encooiiums, viii^ 
261. 

Clemens Alexatydrinus, his opinion cin the per- 
secution of Christianity, viL 360. 

Church, its union with Christ, how prefigured, v, 
23. on what rock founded, vii. 355. Jewish and 
Gentile persecutions raised against it, 358. internal 
commotions when settled under Constantine, 36 1. 
endangered by the Ma^hometan imposture, 362. 
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by the Antichristian superstition, 363. its trial 
\^ the enlightened reason pf mankind, 363. by 
the learned Jews, 368. by the Gentiles, 369^ 
after the revival of letters, 374. by modem 
infidel writers, 377. the gates of Hell prevail 
not against it, 381. 

Clarkil, Dr. Samuel, his remarl; on the boik of 
Revelations, v. 267. 

CLERar, why chosen and ordained, viii, 59. first 
object of their ministry to teach a right faith, 69* 
the second, to produce the fruits of piety, 6S* 
and of charity, 6 8. benefits of personal residence^ 
76. directions respecting curates, 80. none but 
fit ones to be recommended, 34. what the office 
of reason on the subject of revealed religion, 90* 
94. requisites of a Christian preacher, fidelity^ 
120. an air of authority, 123. zeal, 125. 
duty of catechizing, 133. benefit of sermons to 
, accompanj' the examinations, 138. 

CoBHAM, Lord, why committed to the flames, y. 200. 

Conceit, admonition against, vi. 178, 181. prope^ 
remedy for, 185. • 

CoNJf ECTURBS, in the way of prophecy, frecjuendjp 
verified, V. 82. - r 

Conscience, defined, vi. 44. 121. 

Constantinople, not the residence of Amichrist, 

V. 291. 

Controversy, in public discourses, to be avoided^ 
yiii. 124. 
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Corinthians, how addressed by the Apostle on their 
impurity, vi. 380. their city a market of pros- 
titution, 387. 

Covenant, New^ the christian dispensation so 
called, V. 163. 

Courage, the affectation of, a snare to those who 
sgek the honour of men, vi. 252. 

Creeds, origin and justification of, viii. 61. 

Crevier, M» defends persecution, v. 315. n. 

Criticism, as of late improved, of what use in ex^^ 
plaining the Scriptures, vi. 199. rational, what 
its established principles, viii. 349. 

Curates, 'directions respecting, viii. 80. 

Curiosity, anxious, its folly, vi. 408. tends to 
create quiSk resentments, 412. leads to peevish 
complaints, 413. breeds uneasy suspicions, 415. 
its injustice, 416. 

Cyaxares^ of Xenophon, supposed to be Parjos 
|:be Mede, v. 381. 396, 
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Daille', M. on the use of the Fathers, v. 348. 

Daniel, his vbion of the four kingdoms, and of 
Antichrist, V. 287, 297. foretold the rise of that 
power, 328. antiquity of the book questioned, 
365. objections answered, 387. cause of his 
advancement, 390. 

Darius the Mede, doubts respecting his existence, 
v. 380. 
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Dedication, two good instances of, pointed out, 

viii. 282. 
Demosthenes, his sublime and energetic oath^ 

viii. 345. 
Devil, if resisted, will flee, vii. 267. terms ap-* 

plied to that wicked spirit in Scripture, 269* 

Christ^s triumphs over, 271. powers permitted 

him over the bodies and fortunes of men, 272. 

over the souls of men, 274. objections answered, 
. 277. religious and moral uses of the doctrine, 

280. whole Vcheme of Christianity depends on 

it, 348. 
Distress, National, never inflicted before it is 

deserved, viii. 7. ■ %• ^ 

Divination, idea of pagan philosophers concerning, 

V. 9. from augury, instances of, v. 83. 
D. L. the author of, his character by a warm friend, 

viii. 270. his personal virtifes,— reference to Dr. 

Jortin, 272. some of his foibles enumerated, 

273. his talents for classical criticism, 277. 
Dragon, a symbol of .the Roman Government, r. 

303. 
Dreams, a mode of prophecy, v. 17. 248. 
Drusilla, her character, vii. 2. ' 
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Eagles, a figurative expression for the standards 

of the Roman army, v. 138. 
Eclipse, why an emblem of the ruin of empires, 

V. 246. 
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ELEQAHCtf of speech, what, viiL 334, 342. 

£u>au£MCEy among the ancients, studied from 
iranity, tL 284* Dr. Middleton's Dotum <^, 
confuted, iriiL 333. no archetype of it in 
nature, 339. its rales for the most part, loc^ 
andarbitnury, 353. what its end, 354, 356, 

Egtptiaks, retained their hiero^ypbics after the 
inyention of the alphabet, t. 239* 

Ekeroy, of oar Sayioor's discoorses, vit 137. 

Envy, excited by eminent Tirtiiet vi. 306. a s^k** 
iDg picture o^ tii. 253. 

Erasmus, his observajdon on the use of teason^ in 
religion, viiL 101. 

Ea>T>B, in matters cf religion, notion of it9 inoocen* 
cy coQsidered, vi 297. 

EviDENcx, moral, gradation in the scale of, vi. SB. 

EzJoaEh, foretold the cessation of prophecy amoDg 
the Jews, t. U6.-ii. 
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FAFTtf, the condition of salyatiou, tL 71. the 
parent <^ charity, 123, 125. why said te oqim 
by hearing, 201. some inclined too mndito]^ 
at the ezpence of morality, 218. not atvanaiice 
with knowledge, 262. See CHRisTunmr. 

FALKLamo, Lord, his glorious eiEcess of nrtac^ li 
309. 

Fame, the love of, to be controuled by the kvie of 
tradi, n. 259. 
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Fashion, the rule of life with i^n of the world, 
• vii. 286. 

Fathers of the Cburch, their application of the 
term Antichrist, y. 182. question respecting 
their authority in the interpretation of scripturet 
347, 348. plainness of their discourses, vii. 3. 

Fear of God, the proper guide of life, vii. 284. 
contrasted with fashion, 286. with law, 288. 
with philosophy, 291. inclines men to depart 
from evil, 293. 

Felix the Procurator, his character, vii. 2. effect 
of Paul's preaching on him, 5. his subsequent 
treatment of the apostle, 15.^ 

Figurative language, a cause of obscurity in 
prophecy, v. 68. 

FlQ-TREE, cursed, a sign, viL 403. comiected 
with that of purging the temple, 413. 

Fire, allusion to its effects, frequent in Scripture, 
vi. 168. 

Flesh, the vices o^ to be put away from us, vii. 48. 

Tleury, Abb6, his observation on the authority of 
^thePppe, Vi. 314. 

Free-thinking, modem, to be resolved into two 
spphisms, vii. 379. 

Friendship, among the great scholars of every 
Hige, indelicacy in the expression of, viii. 259. 
various arguments in excise for^ 261. answered, 
264. specimen of the high complimentary man- 
ner, 270. delicate ways of conveying encomium, 
282. See I>X' JoRTiN, 
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Gadarenes, their sordid prejudice against ouif 
Saviour, vii. 260. 

Galatia, Churches of, early infested with falser 
teachers, vi. 177. 

Gallic, his disregard of miracles not proved, viii. 
156. 

Genealogies, system of, reprobated by St. Paul, 
vi. 116. ' 

Genesis, a famous passage in, how regarded by 
different critics, viii. 346^. 

Gentiles, method of the early Christians to con- 
vert, v. 125. • how convinced by the argument of 
prophecy, 126. their conversion foretold, 155. 
took its rise by small beginnings, 164. prevailed 
by pacific means only, 165. are a law unto 
themselves, vi. 37, 38. force of conscience 
among them, 43. diversity of human judgment 
accounted for, 44. their debates concerning 
right and wrong evinced their sense of natural law, 
49. bene6ts of redemption extend to them, 63. 
their notion of a temple, 383. their conversion 
quick and general, vii. 73. condition of the 
poor among them, 198. adversaries of the Chris- 
tian religion among the.m, vii, 371. the calling 
of, predicted by the expulsion of buyers and sellers 
from the temple, vii, 409. 

Gibbon, Mr. his anonymous letter to Dr. Hurd, 
V. 363. answered, 386. character of his Hisiory, 
40K 
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Glorifyikg of Ood> in our body and sfiiri^ vi 378. 

GLOiK^ESTfift) BisBop of, his idea of tke ni^tute ftnd 
characterof an inspired langnagii vindicated, Viii, 
307. obviates an objection macji^ by Dr. Middle-' 
ton, 309, 3 1 14 avovrs his notion of eloquence! to 
be a paradox, and at the satntte time truths 312. 
tiotninal barbarity of the style of theNev Testa- 
' ment, a mark of its mtrai^ulons original, 317. 

' the inspir^ion comprehended the terms, and their 
grammatical congruity, 321. circumstances, abi- 
lities, and; qualifications of the Apostles who re* 
ceived it, 324. opposes Dr. Middletou*s propo- 
sition concerning eloquence, 333. proves thatno 
archetype of that quality exists, 339. that the 
sublime of eloquentexpression depends on casual 
associations, 334, 347. shews that eloquence 
was not necessary to the Apostles, 354. his idea 
of the end of eloquence justified', 354, 362. 

' considers clearness and precision as the' aids com«- 
men to ail language, 365. tropes aiid figraies 
when and in what sense vicious^ 367, 373. 
Goi>, what must be done to obtain his favour, viL 
Si. what that favour ii, 89. .-- " 

Godliness, the great mystery of, vii. 62. 
Gospel, its connection wilJi prophecy, iv. 42. with 
that concerning its promulgation, v. 156. by 
whom announced} 1 60. contrary to the structuie of 

. the Jewish law, 161. its use not dispredited by^ 
the palUral jaftOral law, vi 57. its necessity not 
superseded, 59. the. eternal purpose of God 
voj.. vni. £ 5 
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declared in it, 76. why not forced on the mind$ of 
men- by irresistible evidence^ ^3. stress laid on 
faithy 95* binds men together as brethren, 136. 
illuininat^ an^ sanctifies men by successive im-* 
provements, vi. ^OS. its doctrines and precepts 
forbid us to seek the honour of men^ 247. its 
raftid propagi^ion, viL 73. if hid> is hid to them 
that are lost, 96. appealed to, when written, as 
the ground of belief 1 1 7. preached to the poor 
193. 
■ ' ■ . , Sermon before the society for propagating. 
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GitACE, the law of, vi. 70, 7 1 • some had rather 
trust to .the law of nature, 73. obligatory on 
those who do not receive it, 77, 78. 

Gregory J. his dispute with the Bishop of Constan** 
linople, y. i88. disclaimed the title of universal 
Bishop, 189« 

Grotius, Hugo, undertook to prove that the Popff 
was not Antichrist, v. 221. from what motives, 
^22. a conjecture of hb confuted by Bishop 
Newton, '300. his comment on the washing of 
ihe disciples* feet, vi. 152. n. 
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Half-b£uef, a ivice of the spirit, vii. 50. '■ 
UaRDWICKE^ JLord Chancellor, his opinion concern-* 

ing appeals at the University of Cambridge, supr 

ported, viii. 139, 221. 
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HEARtNO^ the way by wbich faith cometlr; vi. 201. 
. adirtoiiition^concierning, 205. diligtnc^in^ why 

requisite, ib. 205, 207. 
HBA'niEVS,> tb^r quick ei(>nf(ersioil to Cbristiatiity^ - 

viii. 152. inquiry into their oiHiiion of niii^tes, 

155, 181. 
Hell, the gates of; their sigtiificatiou in Scripture, 

vii. 356. 

MeresibjS, their origin) vii, ioai< • ' ' ' " * 
Hesiod, bis maxim on contention, tiii; OT9, 2/%U 
HiEROOLYPHicSy' their origid) v. ii39. means' of 

learning them, 245. ' . , . 

lIippiAS, tfae Eiean, boi»ted that be knew^ every 
^tbing, vivSas. 

Holy Ghost, the living in comitiunioh with^ vi. 
r Sti2, ' the {possessor of the body of:Cbristiait% 38$) 

SeeStiRiT. 
Honour, the duty of preferring one another in, 

explained, vi. 130. its nature and grounds, 132. 

rigbt application of i\ in practice^ 1 37. tbat oiiTy 
' ifbicb <^ofiieth of God, to be 8ougbty^45; the 

Gothic principle of, inflames pride, 337; - »' :» 
Hope, Christian^ the precept of giving a reason for, 

e?s:plained, vii. 110. to be given with meekness 

and fear, 122. ' 

HORACE) bis indelicateencomium on Virgil, viii. 259. 
Humanity, its duties never overlooked by the in- 
spired writers, vi. 130. 
Humility, Christian, bow best expressed, vi. 186. 

-first acknowledged as a virtue by our Saviour^ 

E E 2 



. 3S.4, why SO rare among med, it. 336, 337. of 
fHigm to be learned;. 33^i emuces rest to our 
souls, 343. 
QXTOl^Tiss, ibo$QwtK> embrace CbristuQity firoui 
c^riipttnoti¥0Sy vk 902. 
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James I. remark of HumQ. on his iQomnientary on the 
^^el^^on^ vi. amy s. 

JpoiM^Yf bow de^ig^fitedinlbe lanjru^^ of Scrip- 
ture, V. 305, 311. of two sorts, 3.16,' ^ 

J^lu^Mr^tatisstbc^ notion of the ancient FathorsfeK 

specting Antichrist, r. 184. SpeeJss.oCthe fiall'of 

. ihQ.JSomfRi empire^ Q30, , <> ; .» 

4tRU£iAUM>^ dbstruetioiei Qfi ir. 135. by the Romans, 

138. of the temple, 140. its mystical sense, 

, 901.. its destructiony . of wbal: eniblematicaV 

JjBWS^ their erroneous notion'! of the. use and end 
of prophecy, v. 10. „ divine communicatHHis 
concerning Christ, why appropriated, to them, 
#4, origin of their principal mistake. respecting 
the Messiah, 99. prophetic, spirit, holy employed 
under their system of polity, 106. why many of 
them not convinced by the argument of prophecy^ 
419. their incredulity foretold by their own 
prophets, 120. their invincible prejudices, 122. 
driven to the necessity of supposing a two^fold 
Messias, 123. destruction of their city and tern- 
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pie, 135. their dispersion, 143. tbeif fittitibeir 
comparatively small in Judsea, 152. distinguished 
by descent, as well as by religion, 153. th^tk* 
language why figurative, 241. hieroglyphic style 
common among them, 243. their rituafaboiitid^ 
ing in symbols, 263. their idolatry codiideired 
as adultery, 306. how far enabled to. coia^iiite 
the time of the Messiah's appeariii^^ 327i a 
plain frugal people, vi. 2. to whiit purpose their 
law was given, 53. how to be judged for disbe- 
lieving the Gospel, 19. questuHis relipeclilig 
wars and fightings amoi^ them^lOl. their prac- 
tice of conveying information by action, 146. 
heterodoxy with them disloyaljty, 292« tbeir 
notion of a temple, 383. why out Lord spake 
to them in parables, viiu 143^ 151. and wrought 
few miracles jamong them who believed' not,* 159. 
condition of the poor among them, 1^. thenr 
prejudices against our Saviour, 256. abused the 
right pf retaliation, 311. ashattied of Christ, 327. 
the Christian religion prevtttled over theii^ preju- 
dices, 369. the rejection of them prefigured, 
412. conduct of their rulacs^ when. our i Lord 
had purged the temple, 414. ' . ^ 

Immanucl, prophecy of Isaiah concerning, -v. i08. 

Immortauty^ a,fr^ gift to man, how forfeited^ 
and restored, vi. 70^^viir'19. 

lBiP£Nrr£KC£, final, the issue of probrastinatioQ and 
vice, yiL 14. 

Incense, a symbol, of prayer, v^ 263. >^. 
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Incumbent, the proper name of a parochial minister, 
yiu. 76. V 

Independency, a name compr^ending a thousand 
sects, viii. 43. 

Infideuty, may proceed from the pride of reason^ 
yn> 99. 

Infidels, their main argument ^ against prophecy 

,: answered, v. 82.. 

Inquiaies, reUgious, how to be oon/lucted, « vii. i 1 6, 
119,123. 

Intercession, of Chrii^ians for each other, a duty, 
▼• 322. distinguished from tbewordiip of saints, 
323. 

iNTEOaiTY, requisite in judging of religion, vi. 34, 
an admiration of^ may lead to irreligion, vK 254. 

Job, his con^Iaint df being made to possess the 
iniquities of his youth, vL 393. 

John, . St. his vision of the marriage of the Lamb, 
T. 23, 24.. his mention of Antichrist, v. 175. de- 
. signates the appearance of Antichrist, y» 329,. 330. 
JOrtin, Dr. an address to, on the delicacy of friends 
ship, Tiii. 257. happy in avoiding the offensive 
custom into which the learned have fttllen, 268. 
his conduct towards his frierid the author of the 
J). L. 274. adopted his snbject, 275, 283. wrole 
against him, 277, 285. glanced at him, ib* 28S. 
spared his arguments, ib. furnished him with ' 
dhers, 287. quoted him, 288. called his con- 
jecture ingenioi|s, 290. nay elegant, 293. an4 
the writer a learned fpend, 297. 
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JosEPHUs, his account of the religion of his coun* 
trymen, v. 356. his praise of Daniel, 370. 

Irreligion, not so general as is imagined, v. 354. 

Isaiah, a remarkable prophecy addressed by him to 
Ahaz, v. 107. how he claimed belief of the 
Jews, 110. his prophecy respecting parables, 
vii. 148. considered two ways, 149, 150. his 
prophecies, to what chiefly relating, 405. 

Judas, his treachery foreseen, vi. 15Q. had ik> 

^ part widi Jesus, 1 5S. 

3us Talionis, why necessary in the Mosaic institute, 
vii. 311. 

Justice, Civil, perverted by the lusts of men, vi. 
109. 

Justin Martyr, urges the argument from prophecy 
in bis apology to the Antonines, v. 125. 



K. 



Key to the Revelations, by Mr. Mc^de^ examined, 
V. 275. 

Kingdom of Christ, import of the prayer, that it 
mny comCf v. 103. 

Knowledge, requisite to judge of Christianity, vi. 
32. why productive of pride and vanity, vi. 277. 
its remedy, Hot ignorance, but charity, it. error 
in considering it the supreme good, 27 S. 

■ • ■ religious, of the present ag^ com- 

pared with that in the times of the Reformation^ 
vi. U9. 
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Knowledge of Life, a name for frigid and disinge* 
nuity, vi. 233. 



L. 



Lactantius^ his confideDQe in the spread of the 
. Gospel, V. 355. 

LanouagEj,. priginal, of all nations imperfect, r. 
237. 

— inspired, needs not be perfectly eIo# 



^Rl" 



. quent, viii. 3 1 K must necessarily abound iip th^ 
native idioms of the persons inspired, 3 H< cor- 
respondency of terinS| to give clear intelligence^ 
319. impression of phrases and idioms not to be 
expected, 328. no archetype in nature, to which 
eloquence refers, 333. clearness andpr^i^on 
the ^ids common to all language, 365. 

Law of the magistrate, by whom deemed an ade^ 
quate rule of action, vii. 288. 

i- Jewish, to what end in^tituted^ T. 48. 452. 

— Natural, written in the heart, vi. 39. 40, ap- 
pealed to by heathens as well as Ghristiams, 48. 
necessary to the support of revelation, 54^ does 
not discredit the use of the Gospel, 57. its esr* 
isteoce presupposed by the Chmtian taw, 64, 
its penalties, 69. 

Lebanon, a symbol of a city^ v, 263. 

Lelai^ Dr. letter to, viii. 307. Real subject of 
his dissertation on the principles of eloquence, 
ih. his remark on the imperfect correspondency 



I 

\ 
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. ^of words in languages, S 18. his objections to th6 
Bishop of Gloucester's notion of inspired language 
refuted, 3^8, 330. hi^ opinion respecting elor 
quence controverted, 337. his appeal to the 
rules of rational cnticisn answered, 349. bis 
misrepresentation of t^ Bishop's remark on 
tropes and figures, exposed, 366, 37Q, 378. 

Leo X. issued an edict against the use of the terni 
Antichrist, r,. 201. ... 

Letter, anon}n[nous, to Dr. Hurd, concerning the 
Apocalypse, v. 364. answer to it, 386. IV^r. 
Gibbon the writer of the letter, 400. 

Levity of mind, a spiritual vice, vii. 53. 

Liberty, misused, its fatal effects, vi. 163. civil 
and religious, favoured by religion,, viii. 38. 
questions resj^ectiog the abuse of the latter, 48. 
of the former, 49. 

Life Etbrnal, doctrine of, first delivered to us 
through Jesus Christ, vii. 18. scheme of God's 
pcovidenoe respecting, 22. different degrees of 
happiness or misery in, 27. may be taken in two 
senses, 34. • ^^ . 

LlG3T, the emblem of knowledge, vii. 78. that 
of revelation the most certain, 79. 

LiQHTFOOT, Dr. his idea of the apocalyptic style, v. 
266. . ' 

Litigation, ancient, a picture of, vLll3,ll3. • 

Liturgy of the church of England,, generally cooi^ 
ippnded, viii. 65. ... 
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LoNGiNUSy his opinion of a famous passage in Ge- 
nesis, viii. 346. 

LowTH, Dr. distinguished for a species of literary 
address, viii. 2S6. 

Lusis, the origin of wars and fighting among men, 
vi. 102. perverted religion, 104. and civil jhs* 
tice, 109.. 

Luther^ his rpsdation to break through the papal 
ser\'itude, v. 209. dreaded the charge of schism, 
21U 



M. 



Mahometan imposture, its success, to what owingy 

vii. 362. 
• Malachi, foretold the precursor of the Messiah, 

V. 115. 
Malmesbury, the philosopher of, how misled into 

infidelity, vi. 253. 
Mammon ofunrigbteousness^ the precept of making 

friends of, vi. 351, 377. 
Manichjean doctrine, early prevalent in the East, 

vii. 245. 268. spirit of Christianity abhorrent froim 

it, 271. 
Mansions, many in the house of our heavenly Fa-^- 

ther, vii. 210. 
Mantuan, his character of a pope, v. 303. 304. 
Marcelun us, his mention of the fiery eruptions of 

Jerusalem, viii. 160. 
Meaux, Bishop of. See Bossuet. 
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i/LtDEf his observation on the prophetic chronology 
of Daniely v. 66. h. on ^the use and intent of 
prophecy, ld6. n. on the doctrine of Antiohrist, 
195. n. his opinion on the Apocalypse, 261. 
sketch of his character, 271. his disinterested* 
ness and impartiality, 273. bis Key to the Reve- 
lations considered, 275. 

Medes and Persians, their law unalterable, V. 3 7 6, 3 92. 

Meekness, the virtue of, nearly dismissed ftom the 
world, vi. 338. not absolutely incompatible with 
Resentment, 347. 

Messjas, a particular prophecy concerning, v. 75. 
various specific characters in the prophecies re- 
specting him, 82. contrast of the Christian and 
the Jewish interpretations, 123. 

Metaphors, in the Oriental style, frequent, vi. 171. 
the offspring of nature arid necessity,' viiu 333. 

MiDDLETON, Dr. his objection to the notion of an 
inspired language, viii, 309. 

Milton, his allusion to an eclipse as onUnous, r. 
246. n. 

Minister of the Gospel, for what use his stores of 
knowledge are destined, vi. 5. his office, 7. 
deoorum of his character, 8. the word to be 
dispensed 4;o those wbo most need it, II. 

Miracles, a great foundation of our faith, vji. 266. 
few wrought by our Saviour among the unbeliev- 
ing Jevfs, vii, 159. becaiise many were not ne- 
cessary to their conviction, 163. or to give a just 
proof of his mission, 1 6 jf, would have hindered 
the success of bis ministry, 167« and have via- 
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lated a general rule of his condqct, .170. opi- 
nion of the heathens concerning, viii 155. 
nianj seeming ones imputed to the power of 
magic, 176. difference of those wrought by. Cbrkt 
and his apostles, 177. 

Missionary, Christian, bis ardnons duties, Tii,,30. 

Moralist, Pagan, his reproof of a yomig jreveller, 
Ti.210* 

MoBA^TlES, the lesser, what, vi. ISI. 

Morality, some incline too much ta it, at the ex* 
pence of faith, vi. 218. how relaxed by casuis- 
try, 2a7. 

Moses, weight of h\& prophecy with the Jews, r. 
109, 110. foretold their dispersion, 143. 

Mysteries of God^s kingdom, declared in parables, 
▼iL 155» 

Mystical meanings^ in the prophetic style, v..301. 



N. 



Nahitm, hi» prediction of the overthrqw of Niueveh, 

Kaikes of eminent persons, custom of changing ii^ 

the ancient world, iii. 354. 
Nature, humai), not a sufficient guide in religion, 

vi. 269. a generous pride why implanted iu it, 

334. 
Nazareth, why our Saviour wrought few miracles 

there, vii. 160. evil disposition of the people 

towards him, .168, 253. 



JMfiRO, by some considered us the Antichriat of k 
future age, v. 189. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his remsurk on the prophecy of 
Revelations^ r« 226. ii. on the prophetic character^ 
of Antaehrist, 2S9, his illustratiott of prophecy 
how considered by the infidels, vi. 265, a* 

NlcoDpM^s^ ashamed pfChHst, nL*3S7. 

■ '■..}•■ 

■" ■ ■ ■ o. ^' ' ■■ 

Obedience, perfect, to be attained by desrees^ vi, 
208. theprpmise'annexed to it, viL 20. 

OECt/MENiCA^ (or universal/ Bishop, a title assumed 
by the Bishop of Constantinople, v. 138. accepted 
by Boniface VI. l90. 

Offences, or scandals, mentioned by our Lord, 
what, vi. 161. 

ONEiaocRiTics, V. 246. their rules of use in ex' 
plaining prophecy, 24-8. ' 

OiiACLES, Pagan, their design, v. 8. wherein un- 
like scriptural prophecies, 60. 

OaiQEN, his reply to a remark of Celflus on miracles, 

y viii. 161. n. 



P. 



jpAQANS^ their superstitions whence derived^ v. 246. 
-t^n^ religious topics on niuch their wi^e men were 
chiefly intent, viL 24 i. jashamed of Christ, vii. 
^32. , • : 
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PaIubl^S, all the prophecies written in, v. 260,- 
why addressed by our Saviour to the Jews, vii. 
14^> 145. what their subject) 154. 

Pari8) MattheWi hi;s testimouy respecting the 
chiargeof Antichristianism on the see of Rome, 
V. 197* * 

Pascal, his rei^nark on the dispensation of prophecy/ 
V. 62. on the danger of disbelief, 301. 

Patience, requisite in judging of Christianity, vi. 
32. 

Paul, St. his characteristic of Antichrist, v. 299.. 
his remark on his appearance, 329. his awfu{ 
warning against unbelief, 359. his zeal of per- 
secution while a Jew, vi. 290. why he called 
himself the chief of sinners, 295, his error not 
innocent, 303. his address in reproving the Corin- 
thians, 379. substance of his remonstrance^ 
387. his preaching before Felix^ viL 2. his 
divine encomium on our Lord's ministry, 20$. 
his labours at Ephesus how overtm*ned, 259,J 
effects of his preaching at Athens, 261. 

Pearson, Dr. an excellent commentator on the 
Catechism, via. 138. 

Persecution, almost sanctioned by the Jewish (aw, 
vi. 293. 

of the Apostles, resistance to it for- 
bidden, vii. 316. of the first -Christians by the^ 
Jews and Gentiles, 358. 

Peter, St denied his Lord through shame, viL>3S4. 
and fear, 335. his name why conferred on biaj^ 
^55. two prophecies thus given,~ 357. 
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PETRARCii, applies the name of Babylon to RomOi 

V. 198. 
PhariseeSi liour reproved by our Saviour for infide* 
lity, vi. 26 1. with what view they heard the word 
of the Lord, vL 212., why they derided our Sa« 
viour^s precepts, 350, 352. 
Phiup, one of the Apostles^ asks of Christ that he 

"^would shew them the Father, vi. 84. 
PHILOLOOIST, Italian, his objection to reading the 
. Bible, vii- 343. 
Philosophers of the Gentiles, ill treated the poor, 

vii. 198. 
Philosophy, an inadequate rule of life, vii. 29 1« 
progress in, since the reformationj^ )iow far ser- 
. viceable. to religion, jvL 1^6, 199. 
Phin£HA3| his act of zeal, viL 393. had relation 

to religion and not morals, 396. 
)Plato, at one time gave law to the Christian world, 

vii. 246. 
Play, the favourite amusement, because the most 

violent, vii 299. 
Pleasure, the lover o^ ^cannot be rich, vi. 403. 
Pleasures, the pursuit of, to be restrained, yii. 
298, when lawful, may not be expedient, 300.- 
the mind should be independent of, 305. 
Pliny, abounded in fulsome encomiums, viii. 261. 
Poets, Greek and Latin, their works of use in the 

exjposition of the ancient Prophets, v. 249. 
Politeness, true, distinguished from false, vi. 139* 
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PoMPEY, his generosity in burning the papers of 

an enemy, vi. 414, 
Poor, the Gospel preached to the, vii. i^S. their 

condition ^rtien oiir Siiviour appeared among 

♦ 

Iherii, 1 9^7; 198. their hearts less perverse than 

those of the rich and great and wise, 200.- 
Pop£, the, styled Antichrist at the synod of REeiiiii 

in the tenth century, V. 191. his authority defitied 

By thii Abb6 Fleui^y, T. 314u 
Popery, how brought into disrepute among us^ t^ 

' i9v ■ ' • • ■ •.:'.." .''^ 

Porphyry, illustrated the book of Daniel, v. 365. 

Possessions; dembnic, explained, vii. 273. 

FRAisfe, genferal, Ufwoedenouncedagainit tbode who 
obtain it, vi. 504; implies a mediocrity o^ virtue, 
306.: frequently positive ill desert, 310; and 
sometimes depravity and prostitution of character. 

Prayer, its efficacy considered, vii. 82. 

■ .i :.. .. T he Lord's, an instance of Oriental con- 
struction in, vi. 165. 

Preacher, Christian, character of one, viii. 126^ 
122, 125. 

Prejudice, the strange power of, exempfified^ 
vii. 255. among the Jews, 254. among the 
Gentiles, 258, 26^1. among the Heathens in the 
fourth century, 262. in later times, 263. 

pRETENCESj continued, become realities, Vi. 257- 

Pride, how generated, vi. 132, 133. to be cor- 
rected by philanthropy, 134, why a vice, 277. 



how counteracted by charity, 278.987* 'mistakjen 
for ;a natural principle^ 336. qiade sacred ^y 
fashion, 337^ danger of induing it, 343* 
intellectual and morale productive pf infidelity^ 
viL 9^9. 106. 

ProcrastinatioNi the usual suppprt of vic^ vu: 
5, 6. is itself supported by sophistry, 9. jtefKls 
to final impenitence^ 14. 

Pkofhecy, scriptural mefining of the tenn, r. 3. 
origin of false ide^is respecting its subjects, ^. 
its ultimate purD|^, 8. and dispensation, 12» 
Ciuestions to be Xswered by enquirers into .i^s 
divine character, 15, true idea of it, 121. 2^, 
27. n. our reasonings on the subject bow tp h^ 
regulated, 32. wh^t its yltimate accomplish^ 
ment, 34. its extent, 37. considered as ^ 
system, 39. conclusions from the true idea of it;, 
44^ why obscurely delivered, 45, 46- whjE^t 
its double sense, 51. how distinguished from 
Pagan oracles, 60. why confined to one nation, 
^ 62. its obscurity affords no objection to it, 67* 
general argument from it, 74. 76. instances of 
casual conjecture fulfilled by events, 83. 85. 
answer to objection on this gnound, 88. exsiBi^ 
pies illustrating the general scheme of propbetip 
writings, 96. prophecies concerning the Messiah^9 
first coming, 103. Unity of design^ with all the 
prophets, 113. amount of evidence on compariTig* 
predictions with facts, 118. the Jews why not 
convinced, 119. its weight vrith the G^n^le^ 
VOL. vnu F F 
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-125. how connected with the evidence from 
miracles, 130. propheciesf concerning Christ's 
Second coining, 132. and the Christian Church, 
J 3 3. destruction of Jerusalem, 135, dispersion 
of the Jews, 143. call and conversion of the 
Gentiles, 156. concerning Antichrist, 171. what 
its declared end, 226. style of prophetic writing 
considered, 233. why more figurative than ours, 
236. tinctured with the Hieroglyphic spirit," 
240. means of rendering it intelligible to us, 
244. some important propfl^ies delivered in 
the way of dreams, 248. causes of the obscurity 
of prophecy, 251. suspicions taken up against 
it, unfounded, 256. . the symbolic style expedient 
in such writings, 258. its chronology not defined 
with historical exactness, 326. uses of the in- 
quiry into, 351. chief evidences of religion 
drawn from,'263. nature of the prophetic poWer, 
•^'ii. 226. how liable to be abused by pretenders 
<:to it, 227. 

Propheti^, Jewish, used similitudes, vii. 402. 

Propitiation, doctrine of, how inculcated by our 
Lord, vi. 151. 155. 

Protestants, their' tenets respecting Antichrist, 
V. 173. how far their aversion to the Church of 
-Rome properly extends, 217. their * divines 
censured for temerity in fixing the fall of Anti- 
christ, 229. justified by the Apocalyptic prophe- 
cies, 342. how secured against the charges. of 
v^chism and heresy, 350. 



Punishments, future, how proved to be eternal, 

vi* 164. 
Puritans, their struggles for Church doininioi^ 

viii. 42, 43. 
Purity of speech, what,Tin. 334, 342* 



a 



Queries, respecting the right o( slppeal in the 
University of Cambridge, viii. 195. answers to, 
197. the proper ones formerly put, and dif^ 
ferently answered, 207, 221. 

QuiNTiLiAN, his admiration of Plato's eloquence, 
vii. 125. his idea of the nature of eloquence, 
viii. 358, 360. his objservation on verbal figures^ 
U6. 



R. 



Reason, its use, on the argument of prophecy, y«^ 
19. how to be employed on the evidences of 
religion, vi* 97, 98. compsired with revelation 
as a guide in matters of religion, vii. 80. 92. 
why given to man, 99. what its pride, 103. 
its true use in support of Christianity, viL 250« 
viii. 90. how abused, 99. how unpropitious to 
revelation, 109. 112. 

^BELLiON, American, Sermon preached on ac«> 

£ount of, viii. 3. 

F F2 
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RfizmwPTfON, the great sbheme of ProviiieiicCv 
V. 57. through Christ extends to all men, vi. 
<9. %rief ^couht of^ 70» vastnessof thesd^eme^ 
viii. 22, 

REFORMATrOKy id Cemiany, not bffected wholly ii 
the spirit of the Gospel^ v. 167. begun and pro* 
secuted on the principle that the Pope was Anti** 
Christ, 200. that doctrine not an innovation, 
207. two great principles on which it was conw 
ducted, 346. . question respectivig the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, ib. various considerations 
decisive of the controversy with the Papists, S50. 
an evil originating in, vii. 42. 

Ref6r\iers, their advancement in religious know- 
ledg^, vi. 190. formed their idea of Religion 
1from the Scriptures, tb. how enabled to un- 
derstand them, 192. especially the most im- 
portant points of doctrine, 194. 196. 

Religion of Nature, and of the Gospel, defined, 
vi. 67. ' 

-i — ^-^**-r-0hri^ti2tn, designed for the instruction 
of ^nill tiegf ees of men, vi. 24. its truths bow to 
yt '^^liine'd to tvise men, 25. high demands 
^f ^idience id^ertin^nt, 8S. improper to be 
^m^HedWith, do. presubaptuoiis and unwar- 
rantable, 9^6. mischiefs arising from misapplt- 
etrtloh of, ^04. early attacked by superstitiohi 
108. by worldly policy, 106. its Whole systeni 
in what {banded, 124. its ddctrines objects of 
faith, and not of knowledge, r97. its chief 



endeipices drawpi from prppbeqes, 263. and 
mimcl^y 266. its doctrine^ consi^^jijit with 
reason, 968. does not ol^ljige us to profess 
ppyerty, SJS. hath descended toi i^ th,i;oiUgh 
two, the #ost enlightened ages pf tl^^. wor^dy 
vii. 367. Its power shewn \a the zea|i,~pf Mis- 
sionaries, viu. 9p. mpst friendljT tp civil ^d 
feligious liberty, 37. u$e and aj^^f pf r^^sop 
in, 89. its evidence the proper subject of en* 
quiiy, 98. 

Repentance, what its merits and clw^ vU 85. 
94. the great duty of, viii. 6. in t|^ hom* of 
national distress;, 15. 

Residence, personal, of the c^rgy, its benpfits, 
viu. 76. 

Retaliation strict, forbidden by pur Si^viour, vii. 

310. natural resent^ient not therefore si^per^ 

seded, 314. true patriotism not injured, 318. 

nor military spirit weakened, 3-1 9. the iigiimction 

. consistent with the true interest of indiyidu^ 321. 

Revelation, the only i^ure guide in matters of re- 
. ligion, viL 79. how opposed by the prid^ of 
. reason, 104. why not accompanied witfi the 
strongest possible evidence, 91. 

Revelations, book of, its prophecies in part ful- 
fiilled, V. 127. its character and autbiority, 261. 
its style, 262. 265. its method, 2^9. e^aii(ii« 
ned by means of Mr. Mede's discovery;^ 27^ 
what the chronological order of the visions^ 276. 
the prophecy made up of two great parts^ 279. 
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• Uie book, of three, 280. of the residence of 
Antichrist, 290. proved to be Rome Christian, 
297. its predictions respecting the time of his 
appearing, 326. foretels all the events of the 
Christian dispensation, 341. utility of studying 
this prophecy, 351, 

Revolution, the ajra of our liberty, viii. 47* 

Richard I^ beard a lecture against Antichrist at 

' Messina, v. 195. 

Ridicule, the resource of sinners, vi. 353. 357. 
^b^, especially when reproof comes home to 
them, 363. 

Roman Empire, its reverse of fortune ascribed by 
the Heathens to Christianity, vii. 262, 

Romans, their nice sense of right and vnrong,* vi. 
50. abuses in the administration of justice. 111. 

Rome, ancient, a supposition concerning, r. 57. 
VirgiPs allusion to its seven hills, 293. modern, 
the throne of Antichrist, v. 291. ecclesiastical, 
and not civil, 297* its idolatry bow described, 
309. why a harlot and not an adulteress, 312. 
her pride and intolerance, 313, professes and 
enjoins the worship of Saints, 3 1 7. its tenets 
respecting Antichrist, v. 173. the Antipopes 
branded each other with that name, 186« 
denounced as Antichristian^ at various periods^ 
191 to 201. 

^^MULUS, famous omen of hi& twelve vultureSj^ 
v. 83. 
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RoussEAUj disclaims the authority of prophecy, v.- 
77. n. his reasons examined, 78, his strange 
boast of probity, vi. 257. 

S.- 

Sackaments, Christian, on what principle founded, 

vii. 402. 
Saints, the worship of, in the Romish Church, v. 

317. apology fojT, controverted, 319. 
Sallust, in his writings, > appears a model of fcu« 

gality, vii. 185. 
Salt, allusion of our Savieur to, its two interpre-^ 

tations, 163, 164. applied to discipline as 

well as faith, 170. 
Salvation through the blood of Christ, the eternal 

purpose of God, viii. 25. danger of neglecting 

it, vi. 67. 81. faith and morality its appointed 

means, 218. 
Sanhedrin, could not punish with death but by 

leave of the Roman governor, vi. 323. 
Schism, import and application of the term by the 

Church of Rome, v. 208. how introduced into 

the Church, viii. 61. 
Science, human, very limited, vi. 184. ' 
SciPio, his continence, and frivolous curiosity^ 

vii. 306. 
Scribe, Christian, compared with a Jewish house* 

holder, vi. 3. 
Scorn, irreligious, the sources of, vL 353. ad* 

monition against, 364. 
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Sze'fiSy httititdlf of the hist tettttty, coti^idtf 
cttt^ihy, vi. 16^. 

Selden, his notion on the e'XpvAiion of the buyiers 
and sellers from the temple, viL 393. where 
apparently taken up, 398. 

8elf-0£NIAL» its uses^ viL 306w 

Self-love, too frequently the parent of pt id^, vi. 
132) 133. its ends how answered by philan- 
thropy, 137. an instinctive sentiment, 335. . 
xSeneca, an oracle of bi^ predicting the dis^coverie^ 
of Columbus, V. 85. 

Sermons, advice respecting, viiiw 08. i^o. 124* 

models proposed, 1^8. n. 
.Shakespear, various editions tud criticistea of, 
how occasioned^ viii. SfS3. 

SiiAME of Christ,^ what, vil 329. cases which 
imply its existence among unb^li^ers^ 3JQ. 
among professors of Christianity, 334« 398. 
shame of his words, 342. of the doctrines dOti« 
tained in tbem^ 346. of the prdcepts^ 349. 

Sherlock, Bishop, his renalkrk on the figitrati^ 
language of prophecy^ v. 68w n« 

SiBYLLiN]p:oracles,generaI opinion conQ(lrning,v«369. 

Sign, what is meant by tht Jews requiring one, 
yiii. 168. n. 

Silver, the lover of, shall not be satisfied, VL 966. 

Simplicity concerning evil^ the virtue of^ in Hhat 
consisting, vi, 231. the neglect of it has de- 
graded religion^ 234. relaxed morality, 237. 
and polluted common life, 239, caution against 
evasive pleas and pretences to part with it, 240. 
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liltAVERVV pertfonaly, commoa amoag the Hitallien^ 

, n. s%6. 
Society for the Propagation of the Goqpdy its 

objects, Yiii. 27^ 2S. 
SociNiAiNiSM, what, viii. 11^ 
SocHATES, his predictioii. of his own death ftdfiUe^ 
. V. 80. n. confessed that he knew nodring, vL 2S5. 

uncertaia in his hope of iaunortality, vii. 215» 
SioLOMON, prescribes the Fear of God as a rule of 

life, vii. 283. peculiar deference due to his 

judgment from men of the world, 293. from 

politicians and philosophers, 294. 
Souls of Men, influence of evil spirits on, vii. 274* 
iSpEAKiNG, the rules of, more arbitrary than they 

are taken to be, vii. 344. 
ISpendthrift, more to be reprobated than th^e 

.miser, vi. 370. 
Spenser, his general purpose in the Faery Queen, 

y- 97. 

S!lE»iRiT, Holyi he that soweth in, shall reap life 
everlasting, vii. 32. in what sense the assertion 
understood, 33. in what way the blessing con- 
ferred, 37. returns of duty thereby required, 
40. justification of God in, 66. 

. Human, its vices, vii. 49. — ^a fluctuating faith, 

50. levity of mind, 53. deadnessof heart, 56. 
perverse sophistry, 58. 

State, why it countenances the Church, viii. 62. 

Statutes, relating to the jurisdiction of Cambridge 
university, examined, viii.' *200. 
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SUBLIMITY of speecl^ what, ^iii. 334, 342. the 

definition illustrated, 345. not united with sim* 

plicity, 347. 
Sully, the great, his situation somewhat si milar to 

that of Daniel, v. 374. 
Superstition, its early inroads into the Christian 

religion, ri. 105. 
Symbols, an early way of writing, v. 233. 
Synchronisms of the book of Revelations, r. 275. 

279. 283. 

Tabor, Mr. hils mumpings against university* 
appeals, viii. 231. 

Temple, what the notion of one implies, vi. 383. 
of God, an emblem of the Church of Christ, v. 
301. 

-*— — of Jerusalem, utterly destroyed,, v. 140. 
buyers and sellers driven from, vii. 386. the act 
a prediction of the call of the Gentiles, 408. 

Temptation, God's providence respecting, vii. 
28i0. 

Tertitluan, his remark on the rapid progress of 
Christianity, viii. 153. 

Testament, Old, considered by St Austin, a pro- 
phecy to the New, v. 53. n, the divinity of 
both inferred from the completion- of prophecy, 
127. 

Testimony of Jesus, the spirit of prophecy, v. 21. 
24. 



INDEX* 4S9 

Text, which the most difficult m the four Gospels, 

vi. 160. 
Theology, dogmatical, essential to Chiistiapity, 

viii. 60. 
Theophrastus, a name, why given, vii. 125. 
Thomas the Apostle, admonished respecting faith^ 

vi. 95. 
Tiberius, tjie religion of Jesus first published in 

his reign, vii. 367. 
TiLLOTSON, Abp. his zeal against Antinomianism, 
• vL 17. 
Time, scriptural division of, respecting the coming 

of Christ, V. 17. 
Toleration, not yet perfectly understood, vi. 195; 
Trinity in Unity, where accurately distinguished, 

vii; 44. 
Tropes and figures, when and in what sense vicious^ 

Viii. 3^6. what forms of language so denominated 

by Quintilian,. 3711^ often a deviation from 

logical definition, 377, when they may be allowed, 

378. 
Truth, the spirit of, promised by our Lord to his 
apostles, vii. 222. the promise fulfilled by the; 
event, 235. 

• U.&V. 

Vanity, why a vice, vi. 127. 
Vettius Valens, augured the duration of the 
• Roman empire, v. 83. 



4SD wsxEX. 

VlCE^ pahmdly breeds a disposition to ridicule^ yi. 
853. what its usual support, vii. 5. 

VlMiI;^ porpose of hi& predktions in %hf iBneid, y. 
96. a passage from, descriptive of Rome, 
292* altusioJQ to the predictions in' bis foorth 
cdogtie, 368. the sixth book of his ^neid by 
whom finely criticized, viii. 277. 

VllTUE, superior, excites envy, vk 306. runs at 
times into excesses, 308. can never obtain 
general praise, 3Q9. an intermittipg state of, 
most miserable, 399. what its reasonable Re- 
ward, vii. 9 1 . the pride qi, by which the Gospel 
ttiay be hid from us, 106. 

VlETUES of the Heathen, vK 43^ 

XJtFUK^ his observation on the right of appeal, viii. 
249. 

UlUEUEF, always owing to some or other of the 
passions^ vi. Z4Sk accounted for, from man's 
pride, viii. lOd. and indolence, 113. 

UlcCL£AKNta9» arguments against the sin o^ vi. 
382.385. its heinousness, 391. inexcusable 
in Christians, 39a«^ 

VoLTAiaa, bis sarcasm on Sir Isaac Newt<Mi, vi. 
265. n. 

W. 

Wajj>£NS»s, or ALBiOEi^fiES, in what age they first 
appeared, v. 195. leading principle of their 
heresy, 196. crusades employed again^ttbemji i&i 



INDEX. 4$1 

War, civil, a most dreadful instrument of God*ii 
government, viii. 8. 

Washing, of the di3ciples^ f?et, a lesson of humi«> 
lity, vi. 145. its pther^ and more important sig- 
nification, 149, 150. 

Wealth, pernicious when over-rated, vL 368« -or 
when misapplied, 370. always a snare, and too 
often a curse, 375. has a tendency to cofrupt 
manners, viL 293. 

Weston, Mr. remarks on his inquiry into the r^ec- 
tion of Christian miracles by the heathens, viiL 
150. his negative testimonies examined^ 155. 
his positive testimonies, 161. his charge on the 
lathers of the Church, 1£3. claims the sanction 
of an apostle, 165. his strong hold proves to be 
magic, 175. answer to his argument from the 
multiplication of Heathen Goda, 179. gniuail«- 
work of bis ■. performance, 183. 

Western £mpi&e, the period oi its dismember- 
stent that of the rise of Aiitichii|M;, v. S^O. 

WicuF exposed the Antiohristianism of the ilofnan 
pontiff, V. 1 99. great effects of his writings, 200. 

Will- WORSHIP, condemned in Scripture, v. 325. 

Wisdom, infinite, in the dispensation of prophecy^ 
V. 6. 70. 

' Christian, its properties and cbaractefli| 

vi. 215. defects in our nature which hinder the 
attainment of it, 2 IT. virtues, how to be ren- 
dered most graceful, 220. how most reason^' 
able, 222. tOjA Isow most attractive and effi- 






43^ liTOEX. 

caciousy 225. character of a wise Christian^ 227*; 

the duty of being simple concerning evil, 231. 
Wise meiI, invited to judge of Christianity, vi. S- 

qualities requisite for this, 32. ^ 
Wit, the ostentation of, .leads to infidelity, vi. 248c 
Woe to those of whom all men speak well, vi. 304. 
Woit0 OF God, admonitions respecting the hearing 

of, vi. 203. 205, the ministry of it, for what 

purposes, destined, 207. men will finally be 

judged by it, 211. 

X. 

"XenofHon, character of his writings, r. 382. his 
admirable way of recording his own acts, vii. 1 79. 

Y. 

I . ■ 
YotTTH, its peculiar sins, vi. 394. just decrees of 

God against them, 395. guilt and remorse, ti&» 
tyrannous habits produced by them, 399. tem- 
poral; afflictions which they entail, 401. value 
. of innocency and rectitude, 405. 

Z. 

2EDEKIAH, two aenigmatical prophecies respecting 

him fulfilled, v. 253. 
Zelotism, its object, vii. 396. 

THE END. 
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